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CHAPTER I. 

Whatkybr effect the institutioD of chivalry might have upon 
the manners and customs of the people of Europe; however much 
it might mitigate the rudeness of the middle ages, and soften the 
character of nations just emerging from barbarism, there was one 
point which it left untouched by its softening influence, and which 
remained, till within a few years of the present period, as a case 
of great hardship upon those who are supposed to have benefited 
more particularly by the rise of chivalrous feeling. Women, to 
vhose defence the knights of old devoted their swords: women, 
for whose honour and renown so many a gallant champion has shed 
his blood : women, for whose love so many wars have been kindled 
and so many deeds done, were, till within a short period of the 
present day, mere slaves in those matters where their own happiness 
was concerned. Their influence, it is true, might be great over the 
heart and mind, but in person, at least till after their marriage, they 
were simply bonds-women; they ruled without power even over 
themselves, and had no authority whatsoever in those transactions 
which were of the most importance to them. 

Where parents were living— although even then it was thought 

scarcely necessary to consult a young woman upon the disposal of 

her own hand, — yet we may suppose that parental affection might 

utBBioaaU J enable ber to exercise some in^ueiic^^ \iQi^%^«t «l&.^^ 

w tbe aeeeptaace or rejection of a lover. Bui 'vYlw^ V(ti'fe ^^\««^* 
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were dead, she had for many centuries, especially in France, nc 
voice whatever in the matter, and was consigned, often against hei 
inclination, to the arms of one whom perhaps she had never seen 
whom she often regarded with indifference, and often with hate 
It is little to be woqdered at that such a state of things producec 
gross immorality. The first act of a young woman's life, the ac 
alone by which she obtained comparative freedom, being one b; 
which all the fine and delicate sensibilities, planted by God in th< 
female heart, were violated at once, — it is little to be wondered at 
1 say, that the vows by which men endeavoured to supply the plac( 
of principles, should be violated likewise at the voice of inclination 
The fault, however, was in the feudal system; and the manne 

• in which lands were first acquired in Europe, produced regulation! 
fpr their transmission which generated the greatest social evils, — 
from the consequences of which indeed we are not yet altogethe 
free. Each feoff was required to be held by a man who could d< 
Mnrice to his sovereign in the field ; and , consequently , whei 
any vassal or vavasor died, leaving behind him one or mor< 
daughters, the law required that the feoff should be managed b; 
a guardian till such time as, by marriage, the heiress or heircssc: 
eould present men to do homage for their lands, and perforn 
military service to the superior lord. Thus, an heiress could no 
marry without her lord's approbation ; and by the constitutions o 
St. Louis it was enacted , that, even where a daughter was lef 
under the care of her mother, the lord might require security tha 
she should not form an alliance without his consent ; and the goo( 
king, in the rule which he lays down for the choice of a husban< 
for a ward, directs the guardian simply, if there be two or threi 
who offer, to take the richest. 

As the feudal system declined in France, however, the powe 
of the lord over his vassals of course diminished , and long befon 
the end of the sixteenth century it was but little exercised b; 
one nobleman over another. In cases where large inheritance: 
fell to daughters , their marriages were made up in their owi 
families; and though they themselves had, in general, as litth 

choice allowed them as ever, yet llieiT o^u T^iUvvwis -^^x^ ih< 
persona who selected the future compamoi» ot\\iw\\^^. "^V^ 



fathers, brothers^ cousins, udcles, aunts, had all for more to do 
with the marriage than the person ivhose weal or woe was to be 
affected by it. 

When a father died, howeyer, leaving his daughter to the care 
of a goardian, he transmitted to him the great power he himself 
possessed; and if the young lady were the heiress of great wealth, 
it generally happened that the person selected for her husband was 
a son or near relation of her guardian. Very often, indeed, her 
hand was made a matter of merchandise and sold to the best bidder, 
60 that the guardianship of an heiress was not unfrequently a pro- 
fitable speculation. 

During the last half of the sixteenth century, indeed, almost all 
these rules and regulations were broken through, in the midst of 
the civil contentions which then existed in France; and we find 
several instances, even in the highest r&nks of society, of children 
marrying against the will of their parents, when an opportunity was 
afforded them of escaping parental rule. Such was the case with 
the daughter of the Duke of Montpensier ; but in this, as in many 
other instances, religious differences had their share, and the prin- 
ciple of liberty, which rose with the Protestant religion, affected 
even the relations of domestic life. To guard against the oppor« 
tQQities thus afforded , by the troubles of the times, for ladies to 
choose as they thought fit, many very violent and tyrannical acts 
were committed; and, on the other hand, where power could 
venture to outstep the law, shameful breaches of right and justice 
took place to get possession of the person of an heiress, who was 
looked upon and treated by all parties merely as the chief title* 
deed of the estate. Thus the celebrated Duke of May enne himself 
carried off by force out of Guienne, from the care of her own 
mother, Mademoiselle de Caumont in order to marry her to one of 
his own sons, though she had been already contracted to another 
person from the very cradle 

Such a strange state of things was farther complicated by the 
rights of the monarch to certain privileges of guardianship, known 
by the name of gardes nobles y by which he was entitled^ by himselt 
or his oScers, to take iato hia charge the esiaUs vkA ^««a\^ ^V 
/ certain orphans underage; and, accordlDgU)\ii^toit\x^V^\^^«» 



of the times, the tutelage of the royal wards, in particular province! 
was often made a matter of merchandise, and still more frequent! 
was bestowed upon unworthy persons, and obtained by the mo! 
corrupt means. 

To all these complicated and evil arrangements must be addc 
another custom of those times, which perhaps was devised for tti 
purpose of obviating some of the bad consequences of the existin 
state of things. I allude to the habit of affiancing at a very earl 
period. Sometimes this engagement between the children of t^ 
noble houses was confirmed by every ceremony which coul 
render the act inviolable in the eyes of the church and the eyes < 
the law: sometimes, however, a less solemn compact was entere 
into by the parents , subject to certain conditions , and these wei 
frequently rescinded, changed, or modified, according to circun: 
stances. In many instances the heiress of a noble house was le 
by a dying parent to the guardianship of a friend , under contra< 
to marry that friend's heir on arriving at a fixed period of life ; an 
in such circumstances, whatever might be her inclination to brea 
this engagement, when her reason or her heart led her towarc 
another union, she would have found it very difficult to esca( 
from the trammels imposed upon her, even to take shelter wilhi 
the walls of a convent. 

It has seemed necessary to give these explanations in this intrc 
ductory chapter, that the reader may clearly understand the cir 
eumstances of the parties in the following tale; and I shall odI 
farther add , that at the time when the history is supposed to com 
mence, a long period of strife and confusion had thrown th 
country into a state of anarchy , in which law was daily set at dc 
fiance, even for the pettiest objects; every evil passion found io 
dulgence under the shield of faction; the most violent, the mo! 
unjust, and the most criminal proceedings took place in every pai 
of the realm; might made right throughout the country ; and th 
bigoted priesthood were generally found ready to assist in an 
dark plot or cunning scheme , where the interests of their patron 
might be served , or the objects of their own order advanced. 
Ai the same time, though tranquiWli^ "wasViitk^i 4%%x^^ v 
covered, ererytbiag w«s tending to its leslot^vi^iii. IBL^i^n^ 



who had saDCtiODed , instigated, or committed every sort of crime, 
had iallen under the knife of the assassin. Henri Qaatre was daily 
strengthening his tottering throne by victory , clemency, and po- 
licy. The battle of Arqnes had been fought and won , and the 
king, with a small bat veteran and gallant army, had advanced 
towards the capital and was besieging the town of Dreni. 

CHAPTER n. 

On the confines of Normandy, towards that part of Maine 
which joins the Orleanois, and nearly on a straight line between 
Mortagne and Orleans , lies a track of wild common land, unfit for 
coltivation. It is now covered with low bushes, stunted trees, 
gorse, fern, and brushwood, though often presenting patches of 
short grass, which serve as pasture-ground for the sheep and cattle 
of the neighbouring villages, which are few and far between. 

The extent of this somewhat dreary district is about five miles 
Id one direction and six in another, and it is broken by hill and 
dale, deep pits and quarries, rushy pools tfnd swamps, over which 
at night hovers the will-o'-the-wisp , while every now and then a 
tall beech or wide spreading oak attests the existence in former 
days of an extensive forest, now only traditionary. On one of the 
bills towards Chartres appear the ruins of an old castle, which^ 
though not referrible to any very remote period , must have been 
I place of some strength , and below is a little hamlet, with a small 
ehurch, containing several curious monuments , where knights 
ire seen stretched in well sculptured armour, and leaguers in 
starched ruffs and slashed pourpoints, lie recumbent in grey stone. 

Here , however, in times not very long gone , stretched one of 
those forests for which France was once famous, though the woods 
had been cut down some years before the Revolution , and , con- 
verted into gold, had furnished many a luxurious banquet, or been 
spent in revelry and ostentation. It never, indeed, was very ex- 
tensive , when compared with many of the forests that surrounded 
it, but still, towards the end of the sixteenth century it possessed 
scenes of wild beauty rarely to be met with , ati^%OT&& ^l>^^^'^^*^\. 
rees la the country. Through a portiou o! lYi^ ^o^^ tWi ^^^ ^\^^ 
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many windings of the riyer Huisne; and the ground being hilly, 
as I have said , from the principal eminences , the winding course 
uf that stream might be discovered for several miles, while here 
and there many a chateau, or maison forte,, appeared in sight, 
filled with branches of the families of Sourdis, Estr^es, Chazeul, 
deHarault, Liancourt, and others. 

One or two village spires also graced the scene , but the eye 
could catch no town of any great magnitude, which was probably 
one of the reasons why that district had suffered less severely 
daring the wars of the league than almost any other in France. 
Several causes, however, had combined to obtain for it this happy 
immunity. No Protestants were to be found in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and though all the gentlemen possessing property 
on the banks of the river were steady Catholics, yet they were In 
general attached to the cause of order and loyalty, and, while with- 
held by a feeling of bigotry from supporting in arms a monarch 
whom they considered a heretic , were unwilling to give the slight- 
est dd to a faction , which they well knew had anything at heart 
but the maintenance of a religion which they used as a pretext for 
rebellion. 

Thus the tide of war had rolled up the valleys of the Seine and 
of the Loire; Orleans had been a scene of strife and bloodshed; 
Alencon had been taken and retaken more than once ; Dreux and 
Chartres had seen armies frequently under their walls; but the 
track I speak of, with the country round for several miles , had 
escaped Uie scourge of civil contention, and a truce, or conven- 
tion , eiisted amongst the noblemen of that part of the country, 
by virtue of which each enjoyed his own in peace with his neigh- 
bours, and feared little the approach of hostile armies, as the 
iground was unfavourable to military evolutions; and nothing was 
to be obtained by marching through a country where no wealthy 
cities afforded an object either to cupidity or ambition. 

When any great event was imminent, indeed, and the fortunes 
of France seemed to hang upon the result of an approaching 
battle, small bands of armed men hurrying up to join this force 
or that, would cross the district, carefully watched by the re- 
tainers of the different lords in the vicinity of the forest in order to 



prevent any outrage , and often the little village church would be 
thronged with soldiery, who in a few days after left their bones 
upoa some bloody fleld; or at other times the wild hymns of the 
Huguenots would rise up at nightfal from the woodlands, in a 
strain of strange and scarcely earthly harmony. Then too , in the 
open field , the Calvinistic preacher would harangue his stern aod 
determined brethren in language full of fiery enthusiasm , and 
often the Roman Catholic peasant would pause to listen, and go 
away almost convinced that the traditions to which he had so long 
clung were false and superstitious. 

Few acts of violence, however, were heard of; and when any 
of the many bands of plunderers , who taking advantage of the 
anarchy of the times, scoured the country, pillaging and oppress- 
ing both parties alike, appeared in the woods and fields, the 
gentry, making conunon cause against them, soon drove them 
out to carry on their lawless trade elsewhere. Some severe acts ot 
retribution too had been practised on those who were taken , aod 
sometimes for weeks the old oaks were decorated with the acorns 
of Tristan the Hermit, as a warning to others of the same class to 
iToid the dangerous vicinity. 

It was not wonderful, therefore, that, on a cold clear day, 
of the frosty spring of the year 159-, a stout, homely man , about 
forty years of age, dressed in a plain brown peasant's coat, with 
a black cloak and large riding boots , should ride along upon a 
strong bay horse , apparently quite at his ease , though night was 
not far distant. His dress and his whole appearance bespoke him 
a farmer well to do in the world; but farmers in those days were 
not above any of the acts required by their calling; and over the 
crupper of the horse was thrown a large sack of corn , either for 
sale or for provender. 

I have said that the good peasant appeared quite at his ease, 
and so indeed he was, utterly unconscious of danger; but that 
did not imply that he went unprepared for defence , for those were 
times when such precautions had become habitual with all men. 
The very labourer went to the field with pike , or large knife , or 
arquebuse , if he could get it , and the good man we speak of had 
along, broad, straight sword , with iron hilt and clasps, by his 
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side, and two pistols at his saddle-bow. He was a strong, 
seemingly an active man, too, though of no very bullcy prof 
tions, and somewhat short in stature ; and there was an air of 
termination and vigonr about him which would have made a sii 
opponent think twice before he attaclced him. Moreover, 
countenance displayed a good deal of cool self-possessed noni 
lance , if I may be permitted for once to use a foreign word , wl 
showed that he was not one to sell either his corn or his life ^ 
cheap , and he rode his horse like one well accustomed to its bi 
and who found no difficulty in managing it at his will. 

The evening, though, as I have said, very cold, wasbea 
Ailly clear ; the western sky was all gold and sunshine , the bU 
of grass, and the leaves that still hung upon the branches 
which, like the ungrateful world, had cast off so many of t! 
green companions in the dull moment of adversity — were 
white with frost, and the road, though somewhat sandy it 
materials, was as hard as adamant. 

With a quick habitual motion of the eyes, the farmer glaii 
from right to left, marking everything around him as he advan< 
and once, where the scene was more open and unencumb( 
with trees, halted for an instant and looked round. He 
showed the careless confidence of his heart by humming from t 
to time snatches of a common song of the day, and once or t^ 
laughed lightly at some thoughts which were passing in his < 
mind. His features were good, though somewhat too stroi 
marked, his eyes bright, and clear, his complexion ruddy i 
health and exposure, and his limbs well knit and strong f 
labour and hard exercise. 

At length the worthy man , trotting on at no very quick p 
began to descend the side of one of the hills of the forest 
entered a sort of wild dell , where small broken spots of turf v 
interspersed with clumps of younger trees, principally ashes 
elms,- while the older tenants of the wood hung upon the sic 
higher up. At the bottom was a small stream of very clear wa 
flowing on tovtrards theHuisne, through water-cresses and o 
plants of the brook, but now nearly frozen over, though tow( 
iAe mid-course the quickness of the cwtteuV , wsA ^^\\i^^^ 



depth from which the fbuntaio rose at no great distaoce , kept the 
water free from ice. A little wooden bridge spanned it over, 
leaving room for two horses abreast, bnt the old and congealed 
rats at the side showed that the carts, which occasionally came 
along the road, passed through the stream itself; and some 
vehicle which had traversed the valley not long before had so far 
broken away the frozen surface of the rivulet, that the traveller 
had clear space to let his horse drink, before he crossed the 
bridge. 

As he paused to do so, however, and slackened his rein for 
tbat purpose, he gazed round, and his eyes were quickly at- 
tracted by the sight of some objects not very pleasant to con- 
template for a wayfarer in those days. About two hundred yards 
farther down the stream sat a party of some eight or nine men, 
with their horses tied by the foot, and feeding on the frosty grass 
as weU as they could. Though the number was so small , a comet, 
or ensign of a troop of cavalry, rested against a tree, for the 
ground was too hard to plant it in the earth in the usual manner; 
and the steel caps, corslets, and arms which each man bore, 
pUinly showed the farmer that one of the wandering bands of 
soldiery, who were constantly marching hither and thither, to 
plunder or to fight , as the case might be , was now before him. 

From the force they seemed to muster, the good farmer at 
ODce concluded that such an inefficient body was more likely to be 
engaged in a marauding expedition than in a march to join either 
the army of the King or the Duke of Mayenne ; but the green and 
red scarfs which they wore evinced that, when engaged in regular 
military operations, it was to the party of the latter they were 
attached, though the district in which they now were generally 
favoured the royal cause. 

However, as he himself, whatever his private opinions might 
be , bore no distinctive signs of either faction about him the tra- 
veller hoped that he might be suffered to pass unmolested, espe- 
cially as his dress and appearance offered no great show of wealth ; 
and, therefore, without displaying the slightest concern or ap- 
prehension, he suffered his horse to condwd^ Y\\% ^wsMgoX^ vcA 
(Aen was preparing to resume his journey, "v\\^tL^ tfV^x ^\ii\'5.\ 
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consoltatioD , ooe of the soldiers ad?anced at a qaick pace on foot, 
and planted himself on the opposite side of the bridge, while 
another ran higher np the hill, and the rest rose slowly from the 
ground , and began to untie their horses. 

AH these movements were remarked by the traveller ; but still 
he maintained his air of easy carelessness till the soldier who had 
placed himself opposite advanced a step or two towards him , ex- 
claiming, in an impatient tone, as if irritated by his apathy, 
''Qui Vive?'' 

• The farmer was not without his reply, however, though, to 
say **Long live the king," which he might be inclined to do, 
would have been a dangerous experiment, and he therefore re- 
plied , without the least hesitation , ** Five la France ! " 

*^Come, come, master peasant, that will not do," exclaimed 
the other, advapcing upon him , pistol in hand; *' thou art some 
accursed Politic! Are you for the Holy Union or Henry of 
Bourbon?" 

''Nay, good Sir, do not be angry," replied the farmer; *'I 
am a poor man of no party. I have nothing to do with these 
matters at present, and mind only my own concerns." 

**If thou art of no party," said the soldier, '^thon art an 
enemy to both. So, get off thy horse ; I have a fancy for him." 

''Nay, I pray you," cried the other, " do not take my beast. 
How apu I to carry my corn ? " 

"We will save you that trouble," rejoined the soldier, with 
the courtesy usual on such occasions; "and if you have any weight 
of gold upon you, we will deliver you of that burden also. So, 
get off at once , Master What Vyour^name , or I will send you off 
with a pistol-shot." 

"My name is Ghasseron," answered the peasant, **anda 
name well known for wronging do man ; but if I must get off and 
part with my poor beast, I pray you help me down with the corn, 
for I cannot dismount till it is away. — But if you will leave me 
the nag," he added, "I will pay you his full value, if you wilt 
come to my place. He and I have been old friends , and I would 
Ji/n not part with him," 

"Get down I ^et down I" cued lYift s<M\w VBs^^>JVKQ!i\\, 
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**Chiiiigy boor, ean't yon dismount with a sack behind you?'' and 
at the same moment he came nearer and laid his hand upon the 
load. 

The instant he did so , the farmer thrust his strong hand be- 
tveen his cuirass and his neck , half strangling him with his large 
koacUes ; and with his right drawing a pistol from his saddle-bow, 
he brought the muzzle close to his ear, exclaiming, '*Now, master, 
I see you have some codamand , by your scarf. So if the way be 
not cleared very speedily, you shall go up or down as the case may 
be, without any brains in your skull. I 've got one life under my 
list, and they can but take one in return, so now we shall see how 
they love you. Bon't struggle , or you shall soon struggle no 
more ; but turn round , tell them to get out of the way, and then 
march on with me to the top of hill." 

" I can't turn," said the soldier, in a rueful tone. 

*'0h, then, I '11 turn you," answered Ghasseron with a laugh ; 
and without quitting his hold, he whirled his adversary round with 
prodigious strength , lifting him nearly off the ground as he did so. 
"Now drop your pistol ," he continued. **Brop it this instant! " 

The man did so ; and , touching his horse gently with his heel, 
the stout farmer put him into a slow walk, while several of the 
marauders ran forward to see what was going on. 

**Bid them back ! " cried Ghasseron , jogging his companion's 
head with the muzzle of his weapon. ** Bid them back, or you are 
a dead man, without shrift." 

"Keep off! keep off, Beauvois," cried his adversary. "Keep 
off, La Motte, or by the Holy Virgin he will kill me ! " 

"That I will," muttered Ghasseron heartily; and the soldiers 
baited for an instant as if to consult. But your good companion of 
those days was not very careful of a comrade's life; and it seemed 
to be soon agreed that the insolence of the farmer was not to be 
tolerated out of any consideration for the gentleman in his hands. 
There was , therefore , some cocking of pistols and looking at 
pans, with various other indications of coming strife. 

Ghasseron, however, continued to advance, dragging his cap- 
tive along , and keeping a watchful eye upon all the proceedings of 
iheenemjr, while the poor fellow in hlsVl&Tids%\iQ\iV^^^%^vc^^^^ 
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again to the hard ears of his companions to hold back for Go 
sake. They on their part paid little attention to his petitioi 
and, in a moment or two, several of the soldiers began to cp 
closer, in order to get within pistol-shot, while the rest moun 
their horses as if to make an attack on the rear of the enemy, 
sooner had the foremost of those on foot reached a fitting distan 
than he began to take a deliberate aim at the horseman ; but 
latter, muttering to himself, ^^This is unpleasant, Pardi( 
turned suddenly towards him, withdrew the pistol from the eai 
the fellow whom he helif, levelled it at the other, and fired, 1 
man went down in a moment, his weapon discharging itself in 
air as he fell. 

At the same time the captive struggled hard in the hands 
Chasseron, and, by a sudden effort, grasped his dagger tos 
him before he could resist. But the farmer was still quicker in 
movements, his other pistol was drawn in an instant and oi 
more at his friend's head , and while two shots from the ene 
passed close to him, one grazing his arm, the oth^r going throu 
bis hat, he exclaimed, *' Throw down the dague^ or you an 
dead man ! " 

The order was obeyed in an instant; but it was repeated w 
regard to the sword^ which was also cast to the ground at a woi 
and then to the surprise of the Leaguer, he was instantly set fr< 

"Now," cried Chasseron, **I give you your life. Run ba 
as hard as you can to your comrades ; and , if you have any coi 
mand over them , bid them leave off attacking a man , who ne' 
did them any harm." 

His prisoner required not two biddings to take to his hee 
and the good farmer, setting spurs to his horse, galloped up 1 
hill as hard as he could go , while the men who had mounted pi 
sued him, at full speed, firing at him as he went, and the soldi) 
who had at first ran on upon the road , cast himself in the w{ 
prepared to stop his advance. 

As it was now a flight and pursuit, one moment was a mati 

of life and death to the farmer; and as he rode on upon the enei 

Jbefore bim, he ieveled his remaining pistol and fired. Thou 

now at full speed , bis aim was not less liu^ vYiwi\i^lw^\ \i\i\. 
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kn striking his adversary's steel cap in an oblique direction, 
ihaeed off without wounding him, aod the soldier fired in turn 
without effect. Brawing his sword , the farmer galloped on ; but 
ke had to do with a resolute and powerful opponent in the man 
fko barred the way; the others were coming up at a furious pace, 
ad the life of poor Master Chasseron was in no light peril , when 
nddenly a party of four horsemen , well mounted and armed, ap- 
pesred on the top of the hill, riding quickly , as if attracted by the 
r^rt'of the firearms. 

Now they might be friends, or they might be enemies; but 
Gkasseron determined to look upon them as the former, till they 
proved themsel?es otherwise; and, waving his hand towards 
tlmn, he cried, **He]pI help! Hurrah!" and, as his antago- 
oist in front turned to see who they were , he let fiiU a blow on his 
cap, which brought him on his knee. The farmer was obliged 
instantly to wheel , however , to defend himself against those who 
followed; and with wonderful strength and agility he crossed 
swords with one, threw his discharged pistol at the face of another, 
knocking out some of his front teeth, and watched a third, who 
▼IS somewhat behind. 

However unequal might be the combat, he maintained it gal- 
lantly, while the appearance of the fresh party, now galloping 
down at fnll speed, made his enemies hesitate in their operations. 
Nor was the cry of '^Yive le Roy!" which came from the ad- 
Taocing cavaliers, nor the sight of the white scarfs with which they 
were decorated, calculated to reassure the Leaguers. The men 
who had remained below on foot, however, now rushed up; and, 
withdrawing from the attack upon the farmer to meet the more 
hooonrable adversaries who were by this time close upon them, 
tliey attempted to give some little array to their front, and to re- 
charge their pistols. 

But before this could be done , the new comers were amongst 
them; Chasseron turned to give his powerAil aid ; white scarfs and 
green were mingled together in a moment; and, after a brief 
struggle, the Leaguers were driven down into the valley with the 
Jam ot two of their Dumber. After attempWuf^ lo mt^^ ^ ^VmA^\ 
the bridge they were put to flight; and sprin^n^ ItoiaVXi'fcvtVwaw^^ 
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Ihe men \^ho had mounted followed the example of those on foe 
and took refuge in the wood, whither the victors did not think 
to pursue them. As soon as it was clear that resistance had cease 
the successful party halted by the stream , surrounding the goi 
peasant with whom the strife began ; while he , on his part, hat 
band , thanked them heartily for bis deliverance. 

*'ParbIeu!" be exclaimed, *Mfyouhad not come up, Mo 
sieur, I should have lost my wheat and my money too. I h 
killed one of them , and might have got the better of two mor 
but I do not think I could have managed all the seven." 

These words were addressed to a young gentleman appareni 
not more than one or two and twenty years of age. His complex!' 
was pale, bat clear; his eyes dark and thoughtful; his de 
brown hair waving from under his hat , for he wore no defensi 
arms, and his short beard curling round his mouth and chi 
All the features of his face were remarkably fine and delicate , I 
the forehead was broad and high, and the eyebrows strong 
marked. His whole air, and the expression of his countenan( 
were grave and thoughtful; and although he bad led theoth( 
in their charge with gallant determination , yet it had been w 
calm coolness which displayed not the slightest sign of vehemeii 
or emotion. The quick-eyed farmer had remarked also that 
bad conteated himself with driving back the enemy, and defendi 
bis own person , without striking at any one or using the pist< 
with which his saddle-bow was garnished. In person he was t 
and well made , though neither much above the ordinary heigl 
nor apparently particularly robust. His carnage , however , ¥ 
graceful; and he sat his horse with ease and power, managing 
during the combat as if well accustomed to the tilt yard if not 
the battle field , and drawing it suddenly up by the side of 1 
stream when he saw that the other party had betaken themselves 
the wood. 

To the address of the good countryman he replied briel 
saying, **You are very welcome, my good Sir; though I am i 
fond of such affairs, nor much habituated to them. Neither i 
you, I should suppose; and yet you seem to have defended yoi 
self skilfully and vigorously. — Are you not hurt? " 
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**Not a whit!" answered the farmer; *<and as to defending 
myself, that 's an old trade of mine ; I have borne arms in my 
day, though I have given that occupation up for the present; but 
Uiere is many a man in the army remembers Michael Chasseron. 
I did not wish to hurt any one , if they would have let me pass 
quietly; so what they have got is their own fault. And now we 
may as well see to their baggage : there may be curious things 
amongst it." 

*'That you may do if you like ," replied the young gentleman ; 
''neither I nor my servants can have anything to do with plunder." 

**Nor I either," answered the farmer; *'I am always content 
with my own , if I could but get it; but these good men may have 
other things upon them besides gold and silver. Papers, young 
gentleman , papers which may be serviceable to the King; and for 
those, by your good leave, I will look, begging you to standby 
me for a minute or two, lest our friends come out from their 
hiding-holes again." 

*' Willingly, willingly," said his companion, *Mhat is a 
laudable object, and in that we will help you." Thus saying he 
dismounted himself, and bidding two of his servants do the same, 
proceeded with Chasseron to search the bodies of those who had 
(alien , three horses which remained tied to a tree , and some bag- 
gage which had been left on the ground where the Leaguers had 
beeo sitting. 

In a small leather bag buckled on the back of one of the 
chargers was found a packet of letters and papers regarding the 
movements of various bodies of men , which the good farmer 
examined with a curious eye. He then handed them to the young 
gentleman, who had come down to his assistance, saying. *'You 
had better take them to the King, Sir." 

**Nay," replied the stranger, *'take them yourself , my good 
friend; lam not going to the camp; and if this intelligence be of 
importance you may get rewarded." 

The farmer shook his head, laughing. ''His Majesty," he 
said, ^^has scarcely money, I hear, to buy himself a dinner. 
Bat I will take them, for if I don't go myself, I will ensure that 
he gets them ; and now let us look at that fellow I cut over the head 
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upon the hill , if we leave him there , he will be frozen to death to- ' 
night , and that would be scarce christian/' 

On approaching the spot where the man lay, they found him 
still ali?e, though bleeding and stunned by the blow he had re4 
ceived. After some consultation they took him up and placed him 
across one of the Leaguers' horses; and Chasseron then laid his 
hand upon his brow , saying thoughtfully , ** Where shall we taka 
him? The nearest place is Marzay, M. de Liancourt's chAtean; 
but I don't rightly know whether they will give me shelter there for 
the night ; and this business has stopped me so , that I shall not 
be able to get to Marolles before dark." 

'•Oh I will answer for your welcome, my good friend," re- 
plied the young gentleman, *'Iam going to Marzay myself; 
M. de Liancourt is my uncle." 

^* Well then, we will come along," replied the farmer, monnt-p 
ing his horse again ; and, the wounded man being given into the 
charge of one of the gentleman's servants, they rode on up the hill, 
Chasseron keeping in front with the leader of the party. 

After they had gone about two hundred yards at a slow pace, 
the farmer turned towards his companion, irho had fallen into a 
silent reverie, and looking in his fiice for a moment he said, '•! 
could almost swear I have seen you somewhere before ; but yet I 
know that can't be , for it is some fifteen years ago." 

•'I must have been a child then ," replied the cavalier , ** for I 
have yet to see three-and-twenty." 

" It was your father, I suppose ," continued Chasseron , ** he 
was then a young man, and you are as like him as one leaf on a 
tree is to another." 

''What might be his name?" asked the stranger, witha£iint 
smile; ''give me that, and I will soon tell you if it was my 
father." 

"That is easily done," replied the farmer; "his name was 
Louis de la Grange , Baron de Hontigni. He was a good soldier, 
and a good man." 

"Tou are right," said the young gentleman; "such was my 
fMtbw's aame , and such was his chaiacVfii ; \)>wX \i^ \a& V^^ti dead 
oow wore than ten years." 
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**Ah 80 I heard," answered Chasseron; *'we must all die, 
mA the great reaper generally takes the best ears , and leaves the 
lorthless ones standing. I am glad to see his son , however. — 
kthow comes it, Sir, that yon are not with the King? Many a 
■•D younger than you fought at Arques , I believe." 

**That is not improbable," replied De Montigni; «bat my 
nde sent me to Padua to study, and laid his injunctions on me 
t» remain there. Neither, to say the truth, did I feel much in- 
dination to take part in all this strife, at least so long as the pre- 
NDtKing was in arms against his sovereign." 

'*Parbleu! I do not see how he could help it," cried Chas- 
seron; '*ifhe could not believe the Catholic doctrines, and they 
kdd a dagger to his throat and bade him swear he did believe them, 
ht had but one choice , either to tell a lie, or knock the dagger out 
•f their hands." 

**I do not blame him," replied the young nobleman, *'and 
kt that very reason I felt unwilling either to take arms for my King 
or against him. Besides, I haveTriends on both sides, am not 
very fond of shedding blood, and, to tell the truth , my friend, I 
found better society amongst the dead than amongst the lining. I 
■ttn— *' 

**0h, I understand what you mean," answered the farmer: 
" jou mean you loved your books better than hard blows." 

The young gentleman's cheek grew somewhat red ; ''I am not 
ifraid of blows ," he said , '* and I think you have had no occasion 
to suppose so." 

**Pardie, no!" replied Chasseron frankly; *' and I should not 
Mime you if you were. I am a very peaceable man myself, when 
men will let me alone; and I desire nothing but to enjoy my own 
io tranquillity; so if you could find peace at Padua with Horace, 
and Cieero , and Yirgil , you were quite right to take it." 

«Tou seem to know something of such studies," said the 
jonng Baron de Montigni , with a smile. 

**0hye8," replied Chasseron : *'I see you judge by externals 
alone, my young friend; and because I am here a poor cultivator 
of the soil, you think that lama mere peasant ; bull «.m c^l %<^w^^ 
Uood like yourself ^ hold mj own land , whal \s \ell ol \\.\ wA 
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your friend Virgil should have taught you that there is no degrada- 
tion in agriculture; so that, though I have for a time beaten my 
sword into a reaping-hook, I am not a bit the worse gentleman for 
that." 

*^Nay, God forbid," replied the young gentleman , '^Ihold 
it one of the most honourable employments a man can follow ; but 
you must not censure me for seeking occupation in my books, as 
you say, while you seek occupation in your fields." 

"There is some difference, however," replied Chasseron; 
**in living with the dead as you say, you cut yourself off from 
doing good to the living, which ought to be the great object of 
each man's life. Yon may tell me , that amongst those great men, 
those sages of antiquity , you can best learn how to live , and gain 
precepts to be applied to your future conduct; but there is a 
danger in being too long a learner; and, in studying precepts all 
your life , you may forget ever to apply them. Each man has du- 
ties, and those of busy times like these Are active ones. One's 
king, one's country, one's friends , one's relations , one's fellow- 
citizens , all have claims upon us which the dead have not ; and 
the exercise of our abilities affords lessons for our conduct , to 
which all the maxims of philosophers and moralists are but 
bubbles.'' 

''Methinks ," replied De Monligni, '* that the cultivator of tbe 
soil is not much more called into active life than the cultivator of 
letters." - ; 

"Your pardon, your pardon, worthy Sir," answered thi.: 
farmer; *^he is always mingling with his fellow-creatures; heis.iL 
ever ready to take his part with the rest when need shall be ; he H'l^ 
daily benefiting mankind, and not spending his life in studying^ 
how; he is still learning more, even while he is enacting much;] 
and, by the practice of what is right, he learns to do it well." -' 

The young gentleman smiled gaily, but changed the subject, j 

saying, *'Perhaps you are right; but now tell me, as you seeift.^ 

to have studied all these things deeply, and most likely have lived.: 

with your eyes open to all that has taken place , what has been 

doing here of hie, and what is ttie tea\ slaAft qC Ftance? for,. hn% 

imperfect and inaimed ac£oanls tetie\i\ia\tLlow%xi\w3A&^ \«!^ 
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Terted by the prejadices of men, and coloured by all the passions 
of the relators. Nor have I indeed paid much attention to vhat I 
keard, till I vf&s summoned back by my uncle ;' for the only tidings 
that reached us , came through the League , except once or twice, 
when some Royalists passed by Venice.'* 

**Yonr question is a wide one," replied Chasseron, **and I 
should have to write a history to tell you. It is but needful to say, 
that France is growing tired of the League ; men are recovering 
from the fever which had driven them mad. The King, now with 
many, now with few, is still gaining ground on his enemies ; but 
liis friends are -sometimes more mischievous to him than his foes. 
Half the Catholics serve him coldly, intrigue in his very camp, his 
court, and at his table, because he is a heretic. The Huguenots 
murmur and complain because he is obliged to buy, bribe, and 
reward their adversaries. Both 6ght well when there is a battle or 
a siege, but both are well inclined to leave him when he is obliged 
to spend his time in those slow and difficult movements, which are 
no less necessary in a campaign than the combat or the storming 
party. In the meanwhile , fed with foreign gold , supported by 
foreign troops, confederated with the implacable enemies of the 
land, and slaughtering Frenchmen with the swords of the Spaniard, 
the only hold which the League have upon the people of France is 
the frail pretext of religion , the almost incurable anarchy into 
irhkh they have thrown the country, and the possession of a num^ 
herof towns and fortresses, lands, governments, and territories, 
vhicb those who have grasped them are unwilling to resign and 
know they can only retain so long as this great serpent of the 
League remains uncrushed." 

** Bat let me hear,*' rejoined the young baron, '^ if you can tell 
M why, when the King had Paris at his mercy, he did not make 
liiiiiself master of it. If I have been informed aright, he could 
hare taken it in an hour?" 

** Perhaps he might," replied Chasseron, **and yet he did not. 
[ think it was very foolish of him , for my part ; but still there 
would have been terrible bloodshed , many thousands of good 
ti^itnsvfouldbaveffensbed, the capital would \iaN^\^^e\^^^^^vi^ 
}faMagbter, rioJeace, and devastation , sucb as V\x^ '^^iA^VAa 
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seldom witnessed. After all , perhaps it is as well for a Ki 
to do all that a King can do; and yet the Parisians desen 
great mercy at his hands. Bathe, poor foolish man, chose 
to wander about fighting here and fighting there, sleeping 
sometimes half starved, and working day and night, tha 
their beds from under these rebellious citizens, or give theii 
and daughters up to his soldiers." 

* 'And he was right," cried DeMontigni warmly, " and G 
bless him for it. If I am not much mistaken, that act will s 
firmly on the throne of France." 

/'Perhaps so," said the farmer, *' but old soldiers get ha 
to such things, and men do marvel and grumble too, that w 
could have terminated this long and desolating war by one be 
severe stroke, he should have hesitated for the sake of th 
rebellious race in France. There is much to be said on eithe 
and I am inclined to think myself that the King was wrong, \ 
I was of a different opinion at the time." 

** Indeed ! " exclaimed his young companion, * ' what hai 
you change your views so quickly then?" 

"Thought," answered the farmer, " thought, which ma; 
often the comrade of the soldier in the camp or on the mar 
of the farmer in the field, if he likes to seek it, as of the pale s 
over his book. No man need be without thought; and the 
man, the man of life and movement, acquires often a po 
rapid but no less certain calculation, which the slow pond 
the cabinet can never gain. I now believe. Monsieur dQ Mo 
upon farther consideration, that though there might hav< 
much bloodshed in the streets of Paris, had it been taken v 
was besieged, though even the Catholic soldiers would havi 
difficult to restrain, and the Huguenots would have reraen 
St. Bartholomew, yet the amount of slaughter will be grea 
nay, perhaps has been greater already, by the protraction 
war, than if Henry had blown the gates open, and led his 
into the heart of the capital." 
^ ''// vr<a5 ao am/able weakness, if il^ as one," replied De 
^ysol; "hut see, what a splendid scene -ve we comw%\x^w 
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the even in g sun pours such a flood of purple over the grey waves 
»f Uie 'wintry forest." 

"Ay, indeed, it is a lovely land, this France," said Chasseron, 
"and rich as it is lovely, if men would but be content to enjoy the 
bounties which God gives, without carving out for themselves 
miseries and contentions which frustrate all the benevolent pur- 
poses of the Most High. Who that looks over such a prospect as 
diat would think that, in every village and in every field , in the 
WMd and in the plain, is strife and bloodshed, anarchy and crime, 
sown by the virulent passions and intolerant bigotry of those for 
those especial blessing such glories were created? Out upon it! 
it almost makes one a misanthrope. However, there stands 
Harzay, not half a mile distant, with people walking on the 
ramparts. Who may they be, I wonder?" 

** I can divine without seeing their faces," answered the young 
baron; ''there are the garments of a lady, and a priest's robes, 
and a pourpoint, on the gold lace of which the sun's setting rays 
ire glistening. They are sweet Rose d'Albret, daughter of the 
Count de Marennes, who was killed at Poictiers, and good father 
Walter de la Tremblade ; and either my uncle De Liancourt or the 
feed old commander, or, more likely still, my cousin Ghazeul." 

"Well," rejoined Chasseron, after a short pause, "I trust to 
four warranty, Monsieur de Montigni ; for I am not very sure that 
Kj having killed a Leaguer or two will be my best recommendation ; 
■0, nor, venire saint gris^ your white scarf the surest passport 
to fkTOur in Marzay. Your uncle is one of those we call Politics, 
who are more afraid to espouse openly a cause they know to be 
lost, than the Leaguers to uphold one they know to be unjust; 
aiid, as for Monsieur de Chazeul, why he is one of the pillars of 
the Holy Union." 

•' I '11 be your surety," replied De Montigni, who was beginning 
ta t^ke no slight pleasure in the conversation of his frank com- 
pnioo. " They shall give you a hearty welcome, or I will hardly 
lake one for myself, which they would not like ; so never fear." 

"Nay, I fear not," answered his companion, dnl^*. widlVvvi 
, wacofdiDglf rode oa towards the gates, which \a^ sVm^vXi^^^^^ 
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Be Montigni, however, fell into a fit of deep musing as they 
approached, and bent his eyes stedfastly upon the ground, though 
the persons who were walking on the ramparts above stopped as be 
drew near, and a fair lady waved her hand as if in welcome. 

CHAPTER III. 

Bt the reader's good leave , we must go up for a moment or 
two to the ramparts of the GhAteau of Marzay, and introdoce j 
him to the party there, before the new comers arrive. Nay, , 
more, we must return for nearly an hour, and listen to the , 
conversation which was taking place while all the events we . 
have just narrated were occurring in the wood that lay beoeatk ^ 
the eyes of those upon the castle walls , though it must be pre- • 
mised , that those events had been completely hidden from their , 
sight by the thin veil of forest boughs, as the various turns of ftte, | 
upon which the fortunes of our whole future life depend, are 
often going on close by us, concealed from our gaze, whether^ 
anxious or unconscious, by the ripple of an idle current of trifling « 
things that affect us not permanently in any way. ^ 

The Baron de Montigni, though five or six years had e]apsdl|f 
since he last saw any of the party there assembled, had, by bis | 
previous knowledge of the circumstances, divined aright the namei^ 
of the persons of which it was composed. About an hour and*^ 
half before sunset, a very beautiful girl of eighteen or ninetetffi 
had come forth upon the walls for her afternoon walk , having ti| 
one hand a gentleman dressed in the height of the extravagant 9t^ 
shions of the day, with a high starched ruff, otfraise , as it wlil 
called , which made his head look like that of John the Baptist ifl 
a charger, and with a slashed and laced pourpoint of yellow velfM 
stiffly, embroidered with, silver. His shoes were of white satire 
enriched with a rosette of yellow ; and in his girdle hung a smtlr 
dagger knife , with a fretted hilt of gold , while far behind hno^ 
his sword , as If put out of reach of his hand lest he should UM l4 
too frequently. His beard was pointed, and neatly trimmed ;^ hi^ 
hair curled , and turned back from his face ; and on the top of hVf 
head he wore a small velvet toque , with a single long feather. V 
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person he was tall , and not ungraceful , though somewhat sliff; 
and his features were all good , though there was certainly some- 
thing in the disposition of them which gave a sinister and unpleasant 
expression to his countenance. Perhaps this effect was produced 
by the closeness of the eyes and the narrowness of the hrows, 
vhich produced a shrewd and confined look, though his face 
might otherwise have been prepossessing. 

Though dressed with such scrupulous care, his air and 
manner was not that of a fop. It was not easy and unrestrained, 
indeed, but it was bold and confident ; and if one might judge — 
IS we almost all do judge — from manner and appearance , pride, 
rather than vanity, was his prevailing folly; shrewd ambition, 
nther than levity, the characteristic vice. Yet, as we shall see, 
he was not without lightness, too; but it was often used in those 
days as a means to an end , and covered too frequently intense 
BeUisluiess under an air of idle indifference. 

On the other side of the young lady walked , to and fro with 

her upon the rampart, a man considerably passed the middle age, 

iressed in the habit of the clergy. His hair was almost white, 

hough here and there a streak of a darker hue showed that it had 

een once jet black. His features were fine , though apparently 

om with care and thought; and the expression of his countenance 

IS grave, calm, and almost stern. His large dark eyes were, 

ieed , full of light , but it was not of that kind which illuminates 

at is within for the gaze of others , but it rather fell dazzling 

m those who were his companions for the time , searching the 

*ets of their hearts, and displaying none of his own. His lips 

) thin and pale; his cheek delicate and hollow, but with a 

It tinge of red, which by its varying intensity, from time to 

gave the only indication to be obtained of strong emotions in 

)som. 

at we must speak of the lady , for truly she deserves some 
, were it but for her beauty. There were, however, other 
to be remarked in her besides the fine and delicate features, 
ceful and rounded limbs, the bright complexion, the fair 
the tangles of her luxuriant dark brown hair, the heaving 
, or the perfect symmetry of the neck and shoulders. In 
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the large, soft hazel eyes , under their jetty fringes, on the war 
arching lips, and in the dimple of the cheek, shone forth a g 
and bright spirit, which, perhaps, under some circumstanc 
might have been full of playful jest and light-hearted merrimen 
but, as it was, the light was subdued and shaded almost to s 
thoughtfiilness. It seemed as if cares and anxieties, if n 
sorrows and misfortunes, had come upon her young; or as 
those with whom her early years had been spent, had laboured 
repress, rather than moderate, the joyous buoyancy of yout 
and had brought a cloud over the sunshine of girlhood. 

It was not exactly so, indeed; but living in troublous tim< 
when the mind became familiar with great but tragic acts , a: 
every day brought some subject for deep and anxious thought, ai 
passing her life in comparative seclusion with people older th 
herself, — not very wise nor very considerate , though not actua 
domineering and austere, — her cheerfulness had been represse 
though not extinguished, and a shade of sadness brought over h 
demeanour, rendering it various and changeful like an April d£ 
Her dress was rich and tasteful , according to the fashion of t 
times, but more in the style of the fair and unhappy queen 
Scotland, than of the harsh and masculine Elizabeth. There we 
no gaudy colours; indeed there was no great display of embr< 
dery ; but the lace which waved over her fair bosom and rose rou 
her snowy neck, was of the finest and most costly kind; and t 
black velvet of her dress was here and there looped with pearls. 

When first she came forth, by a door that led over a sm 
bridge to the inner parts of the dwelling, she paused at the edge 
the wall for a moment, and gazed over the scene around. Yov 
is generally more fond of contemplating nature's handiwork th 
age. Mature life is usually spent in dealing with man and mai 
acts; the face of nature comes upon us then as an impress! 
rather than a subject of contemplation. To the young, it is full 
interest and of wonder ; imagination robes it in her own garme 
ture of light, peoples each shady dell, fills the forest with I 
own creations , and calls up in each village or church or towei 
wild and agitated throng of feelings and sens^Uotis, oC ho^es a 
fears, all the beings of the fancy , cpYiemwaX l\iQ\x^\ix\^v ^ ^ 
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fosed though liyely, impalpable though yivid. Youth sees more 
than the landscape , — age , sees it as it is ; the one has its own 
son-shine, to adorn all it looks upon ; the other views everything 
under the shady cloud. 

Rose d'Albret stopped to gaze; then, notwithstanding the 
chilliness of the wintry air, she turned her eyes to the east over 
the gray lines, where the vanguard of the night was marching for- 
ward over the sky, and then looked round to the west, where the 
rear of day was all glittering with golden light. What made her 
sigh? what made her 6x her eyes upon a thin white film of mist 
that rose up from the deeper parts of the forest, like the smoke of 
a heath-burner's fire? Who can say? who can trace along the 
magic chain of association , link by link , and tell how the objects 
within her sight connected themselves in her mind with her own 
situation, and made her remember that she had much to regret? 

**You are thoughtful to-night, Rose," said the Marquis de 
Chazeul. 

'*And may a woman never be thoughtful, Chazeul?" asked 
Rose d'Albret. *' If such be your creed , pray seek another wife, 
for you will often find me so , I assure you." 

"Nay," replied Chazeul, "I would not disappoint you so 
for the world , sweet Rose ; it would break your little heart if I 
were to take you at your word." 

''No, indeed," replied the young lady, with perfect calmness; 
"you are quite mistaken, Chazeul, my heart is not so easily 
Woken; and, as for disappointment, it would be none at all; I 
am in that happy state , that, whatever be the event,' I can bear 
it with calmness." 

"Or at all events, with affected indifference," replied her 
companion, a little nettled , *' is it not so. Rose?" 

"Not at all," she answered; "you never saw me affect any- 
thing that I did not feel. Here is father Walter^ who has known 
me as long and better than yourself, can witness for me. Did you 
ever see me pretend to anything that is not real , Monsieur de la 
Tfemblade?'^ 

^^licver, mj dear child y" replied the piiesl*, ^^ W!i^\^wsN.\ 
a/ni Monsieur de Chazeul should be \ery ^e\\ coxiVftXiVVQ ^^^^^^fc. 
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vilUng to give your hand to him according to yourguardian's com- 
mands. In the first place , it shows that obedient disposition , oi 
which so much of a husband's happiness depends; and in the nex 
place, it leaves him the sweet task of teaching you to love him." 

'* That is, if he can/' said Rose d'Albret, with a smile; ''bu 
do you know, my good father," she continued, *'I would dra> 
another inference from the facts , which is simply this , that i 
would be better for Monsieur de Chazeul to give me longer tim 
to learn that same lesson of love, and not to press forward thi 
same marriage so hastily." 

**Nay, on my life," answered Chazeul, **it is Monsieur d 
Liancourt's doing, not mine; but I will acknowledge, swec 
Rose , that my eagerness to possess so fair a flower may make m 
anxious to gather it without delay, though my impatience maymak 
me prick nay fingers with the thorns , as I have done just now." 

** Well, I am in the hands of others," said Rose d'AIbret; ** 
have nothing to do but to obey; and doubtless, in hurrying thi 
matter forward , my guardian does what he thinks best for me." 

** He may have many reasons, dear daughter," said the pries( 
''he is old; times are troublesome and dangerous; none can tel 
what a day may bring forth ; and it is a part of his duty to see yoi 
married and under the protection of a younger and more activ 
man than himself, before he is called to quit this busy scene." 

*^0h, I think, good father, I could protect myself," replie 
Rose d'AIbret. '* Those thorns my cousin De Chazeui/ Milks oi 
would be quite hedge enough , I should imagine , -^ but hark 
there are guns in the wood — and there again I " 

All listened, and two or three more shots were distinctly heard 

'* I thought we had a truce here ? " said Rose d'AIbret. 

**True, amongst ourselves," answered the Marquis de Chazeul 

*'but we cannot get others always to observe it; and 't is not un 

~ likely that these are a party of Henry de Bourbon's heretic soldier 

wandering about, and committing some of their usual acts of vio 

lence and plunder. He is now besieging Dreux , I find." 

"Why, I have always heard," said Rose d'AIbret , "thatth 
Kiogis strict and scrupulous in reslraium^ bis sQldvecs from sue 
excesses. "' 
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'* The King? " exclaimed Chazeul , with his lip curling. ''Pray 
call him some other name , sweet Rose. He may be a king of he- 
retics, but he is no king of mine , nor of any other Catholics." 

''Hush, hush!" cried Walter de laTremblade, "you must 
not let Monsieur de Liancourt hear you make such rash speeches. 
He acknowledges him as King of right , though not in fact , — his 
reh'gion being the only bar." 

**And that an insurmountable one," said the Mar<|uis; '*if 
he were to profess himself converted to-morrow, who would be- 
lieve him? I am sure not I." 

"Nay, cousin," replied Rose d'Albret, *• one who is so frank 
and free, so true to all men, so strict a keeper of his word as 
the King is reported to be, would neVer falsify the truth in that. 
Remember , too , I am his humble cousin ; for the counts of 
Marennes come from the same stock as the old kings of Navarre." 

"Ay, a hundred degrees removed," said Chazeul; "I have 
DO fear, dear Rose , of your blood being contaminated by his." 

" Well , it matters not," replied Rose d'Aibret, with a laugh; 
"I intend to fall in love with him whenever I see him." 

"It might be better," observed Chazeul, "to try that with 
your husband." 

"Oh no," cried his fair companion, gaily; "that would be 
quite contrary to all rule , Chazeul , especially amongst the ladies 
and gentlemen of the League. As far as 1 have heard, they have 
done . rdy with all such foolish old customs; and loyalty to their 
king , or love between husband and wife are amongst the errors of 
the past, which they quite repudiate." Chazeul bit his lip, and 
she went on , "I should like to see this King , he is so gallant and 
so noble , I am sure I should love him — is he very handsome, 
Monsieur de Chazeul?" 

"I never saw him, Mademoiselle," answered the Marquis, 
somewhat bitterly, " except at such a distance that one could dis- 
cover nothing but the white plume in his hat, and on his horse's 
head." 

"I have seen him often, long ago," said the priest, "when 
he wa^ a mere youth , at the court of the Queen lijLo\\i«T \ Mi^ ^^\^ 
he was 'as handsome a boy as ever my eyes \\%\iVed w^wi^ '^V^ ^ 
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skin so delicately soft , and such a warm colour in his cheek , one 
would have thought him little fitted for the rough , laborious , and 
perilous life he has since led." 

*'Hark ! there are guns again " exclaimed Rose d'Albret ; and 
a sudden cloud came over her brow. ** I hope these people /' she 
continued , after a moment's pause , ** are not attacking my cousin 
De Montigni." 

**They will soon make an end of him if they do," said Chazeul ; 
** at least I should suppose so." 

"You seem very indifferent to the matter, observed the lady 
quickly; ** why do you imagine so?" 

" Simply because a book-read student, who has been passing 
the best part of his life within the walls of a college, can be no 
match for men of courage and of action," replied Chazeul. 

"Fie," replied Rose d'Albret, warmly; "Louis deMontigni 
has as much courage as any one. I can remember him before he 
went abroad, a wild rash boy, who used to frighten me by the 
daring things he did. Rut if you had any kindness in your nature, 
Chazeul , you would go out to help him — in case it be he who is 
attacked. He must be on the road even now ; I wonder he is not 
arrived." 

" I will go and speak with Monsieur de Liancourt about it," 
replied Chazeul ; and leaving the priest and the lady together , he 
retired for a short time from the walls. 

"Let us listen," said Rose d'Albret; and, leaning her arm 
upon the stone-work, she turned her ear towards the wood, 
bending down her bright eyes upon the ground , while the priest 
advanced, and standing beside her gazed at her for a moment, and 
then looked out over the country beyond. 

During the whole conversation which had taken place , he had 
watched her closely ; and, well acquainted with her character from 
infancy , he had read aright all that was passing in her mind. He 
saw that the coldness which she displayed towards the man se- 
lected for her future husband was no assumed indifference , none 
of the coquettish excitement which many a woman learns too early 
to administer to the passion of a favoured lover, none of that 
holding back which is intended to lead forward; none of that re- 



luctaoce which is affeeted bat to be overcome. He percei?ed 
clearly enough that she was indiffereDt to him, and perhaps some- 
what more; that she felt for him no respect — but little esteem; 
and, though accustomed for some years to his society from time 
to tune , and habituated to look upon her marriage with him as an 
act that was to be, that she now began to feel repugnance as the 
time approached for performing the contract, which had been 
entered into by others without her knowledge or consent. In short, 
be saw that, though she would obey, it would be unwillingly. 

The priest regretted that it was so ; 'for he felt no slight affec- 
tion towards her, though, as too often happens, he was ready to 
do all he could, from other considerations , to promote a sacrifice 
which might destroy the happiness of one he loved almost as a 
child. The knowledge that she was indifferent towards Chazeul 
might grieve him, but it did not in the least induce him to pause in 
the course he had determined to pursue ; and he proceeded , after 
a few moments given to thought, to draw forth her sentiments 
further, while, at the same Ume, he endeavoured to work some 
change in her opinions. 

'*He is certainly very handsome," said the priest abruptly; 
"do you not think so?" 

'*Who?" cried D'Albret, with a start. "Oh! Chazeul! Yes, 
periiaps he is ; and yet not handsome either." 

*' Indeed," said Walter de la Tremblade , ** I think I never saw 
fioer features, or a more graceful form." 

"No, not graceful, surely," said the young lady. "Well- 
proportioned , perhaps , and his features are all good , it is true ; 
hot yet, father, there is something that makes him not hand- 
some." 

"What?" asked the priest. 

"Nay, I cannot well tell ," answered Mademoiselle d'Albert; 
"perhaps it is that bis eyes are too close together — but I was 
thinking of De Montigni, good father; I hope no mischance has 
bebUen him." 

" Oh !I trust not ! " answered her companion. " And so, Rose, 
this 18 the only fault you can find with your lover's beauty, that bis 
eyes are too close together! I can assure you, sweet lady, that 
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the fair dames of Paris do not perceive that defect, and that you 
may have some trouble to keep the heart you have won." 

**I wish — " said Rose d'Albret, but then she broke off sud- 
denly, leaving the sentence unconcluded, and beginning again 
afresh, she added, ** Heaven knows , good father, that 1 took no 
pains to win his love; and perhaps the best way to retain it when I 
am his wife, if ever that happens, will be to take no pains to 
keep it." 

"It will then be a duty to take pains," answered the priest, 
somewhat sternly; ** we are not born, my daughter, in this life, 
to seek nothing but our own pleasure and happiness. We are here 
to fulfil the important tasks assigned us by the Almighty , and 
clearly pointed out to us by the circumstances in which we are 
placed. To neglect them is sinful , to perform them coldly is re- 
prehensible ; and it is our greatest wisdom, as well as our strictest 
duty, to labour that our inclinations may go hand in hand with the 
performance of that which God has given us to do." 

**Nay ," said Rose, laying her hand gently on the sleeve of his 
gown, "you speak severely, good father. 1 do not see how it is 
so clearly pointed out that I should marry Nicholas de Chazeul ; 
and I do wish that the ceremony were not hurried in this way. 
However , if I do wed him , depend upon it I shall follow your 
counsel , and do my best to love him. At airevents ," she added, 
raising her head somewhat proudly, ** you may be sure, that under 
no circumstance will I forget what is due to him and to myself. 
I may be an unhappy wife , but 1 will never be a bad one." 

''That I doubt not, that I doubt not," said the priest warmly ; 
*'but what I wish to point out to you is, the way to happiness, 
daughter; and depend upon it you can but find it in doing your 
duty cheerfully." 

''Iknowit, my excellent friend," answered Rose, *'an<lil 
shall be my endeavour so to act ; but I could much desire before 
I take a vow to love any one , that I had some better means of 
knowing how far I can fulfil it." 

** Oh ! if you have the will to do so," answered father Walter, 
** it may easily be done." 
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"What!" she cried eagerly, "easy to lovea mao one cannot 
esleem or respect ! 1 say not that such is the case in the present 
instance, father," she continued, seeing her companion fix his 
eyes upon her with a look of surprise and inquiry; " I only state a 
case that might be. Suppose 1 were to find him cold, selfish, 
heartless, cruel, vicious, base, how should I love him then?" 

"But Monsieur de*ChazeuI is none of these," rejoined the 
priest. 

"I say not that he is," answered Rose d'Albret; "I only say 
he may be for aught I know. 1 knew him not In youth; and in 
manhood I have seen him twice or thrice a year in circles wh^re all 
men wear a mask. 1 would fain see him with his face bare , good 
father." 

"Few women ever so see their lovers," rejoined the priest; 
•'love is the greatest of all hypocrites." 

"Perhaps that is true," said Rose; "yet time, if a woman's 
eyes be unblinded by her own feelings, does generally, soon or 
late, draw back the covering of the heart, so far as to show her 
some of the features. I have seen little : I would see more ; for 
what I have seen makes me doubt." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed her companion, "what have you per- 
ceived to raise suspicions? Some casual word , some slight jest, 
I warrant you ; such as he spoke just now about his cousin. Idle 
words, daughter ! idle words , upon which you must put no harsh 
interpretation." 

"How often idle words betray the spirit within!" said Rose. 
"They are the careless jailers which let the prisoner forth out of 
bis secret dungeon. They have cost many a king his crown, if 
history be true ; many a woman reputation , aye , and perhaps, 
many a lover his lady's hand. But what 1 wish is to hear more 
than idle words , to see more than a masked face ; and , I do be- 
seech you , aid me to delay this marriage for a time. Why was I 
not told earlier? Why was all arranged without my knowledge? 
Louis de Montigni has been summoned back more than a month,* 
and yet I have had but one week , one poor week , allowed me to 
prepare my thoughts , to nene my heart for the great change of 
woman's existence. Marriage , to man , is but a pageant, a ball, 
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to woman. I do beseech you, father, if you have ever loved me, 
if you have watched over my youth, counselled me rightly, 
enlightened and instructed my mind, led me on in honour, virtue, 
faith — I do beseech you , aid me but to delay this ceremony. I 
feel not rightly here," and she laid her hand upon her bosom. 

*'I cannot promise to do so, my sweet child," replied the 
priest. **The marriage is decided; your guardian's word is 
given ; and I cannot but think it may be well for all , that the final 
seal be put to the engagement as soon as may be." 

«*DO'you?" said Mademoiselle d'Albret; but there she 
slopped , for at that moment Chazeul appeared again at a little dis- 
tance; and Walter de la Tremblade advanced towards him. The 
next moment, however, she murmured to herself, **They have 
gained him ; and I am alone ! " 

A change came over her from that instant, and when,* after 
speaking a word together , the other two rejoined her , she was 
cheerful if not gay. 

''The Count declares it is some loose party stealing the deer," 
said Chazeul, as he approached ; '* and thought it needless to send 
out to see, as, in these days, when one can hardly secure the corn 
of one's fields , or the fruits of one's vineyard , it were a vain hope 
to keep the game of one's woods." 

'*Well, he knows best," replied Rose d'Albret; "and now, 
good cousin of Chazenl , do tell me , what is to be the fate of 
France? How often is your great friend the Buke to be defeated, 
before he succeeds in crushing heresy, excluding the King from 
the throne, and putting some one on that thorny seat instead?" 

''He will be defeated, as you term it, no more, fair lady," 
answered the Marquis ; " for if report speaks true , he is even now 
marching against Henry of Bourbon with a force that shall crush 
him and his apostates, as men tread down an ants' nest." 

"Indeed?" asked his fair companion; "then there will be a 
battle soon?" 

"Within three days, men think," replied Chazeul. 

" And of course you will be present? ". said Rose d'Albret. 

But the colour rose in her lover's cheek while he replied, 
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''Nay, I cannot quit my bride and give up my bridal for any 
cause." 

"True! men would say it was an ungallant gallantry," she 
replied; *'and yet ladies love heroic acts I have heard. God 
help us! We women, I believe, but little know what we 
would have." 

** That is very true ," said the priest; **and, therefore, fair 
daughter, it is wisely arranged that others should decide for them." 

** Perhaps so ," answered the lady ; *' but one thing is certain, 
they would do so, whether it were better for us or not." 

They then walked on once or twice along the whole range of the 
rampart without speaking, each seemingly busy with thoughts 
which they did not choose to utter; till at length the lady resumed 
the conversation on a new theme : ''Methinks, cousin of Ghazeul, 
the court in its days of splendour, must have been a gay place." 

**lt was, indeed," replied the Marquis, glad of a subject 
which enabled him to speak more freely; ''I know nought so bril- 
liant on the face of the earth as was the court of Henry of Yalois, 
some five years before his death ; but I trust ere long we shall see 
a monarch who will hold as bright a one , without displaying his 
weaknesses ; and then I trust Rose de Chazeul will shine amongst 
the very first in splendour, and in beauty." 

**I am determined," she answered, with a smile, ** if ever I 
appear at the court, to have a coronet of diamonds fashioned into 
roses, to bear out my name." 

*'0h trust to me," cried Ghazeul, <* trust tome, to find de- 
vices which shall make you outshine the Queen." 

*'Ha! there come a party over the hills," cried Mademoiselle 
d'Albret. **ItisDeMontigni, I am sure;" and running forward 
to the edge of the rampart, she looked forth; but, as she did so, 
she murmured, ^*I>o they think to buy and sell me for a gold- 
smith's toy?" 

Her two companions joined her in a moment; and, as the 
party approached, she waved her hand as we have before related, 
gaily beckoning her cousin. He did not raise his eyes , however ; 
and with an air of some mortification, she said, *'He will not 
lookup!" 
RoMe d'Albret, ^ 
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** He is bashful /' said Chazeul ; *' too much studj makes but 
timid gentleman." 
'*So they say/' replied Rose d*Albret; **but let as in and 
meet him at ail events." 



CHAPTER IV. 

There vas an old hall in the Ch4teau de Marzay, very like 
many another old hall in many parts both of France and England, 
some forty feet in span , some seventy in length , arched over with 
a concave roof, nearly semi-circular in the cune, and not at all 
unlike, with its rounded ribs, the tilt of an enormous waggon. 
From the line where the vault sprang from the wails, ten or twelve 
large beams projected , ornamented at the ends with curiously 
caned and somewhat grotesque heads, supporting each an up- 
right , upon which the arches of the roof rested , while diagonal 
beams gave additional strength to this sort of permanent scaffold- 
ing. The floor , as was usual In such chambers , was of polished 
tiles, alternately octangular and square ; and seven large w'indows, 
with very small panes set in lead , gave light to the interior. 

This hall was the favourite place , in all the castle , of its Lord 
Anthony Lefevre, Count de Liancourt, a gentleman allied t 
some of the first families in France, who had sened in formf 
wars with tolerable reputation, showing a greater lack of jud 
raent than of courage; the latter quality leading him into ma 
dangers, from which he had been saved, more by the skill a 
resolution of his friends and followers , than his own discrcti 
Comparatively few of the vices of man do not spring from 
weaknesses. It is still the contest between the stronger and 
feebler parts of our nature which overthrows us ; and whetho' 
passion be vanity or pride or avarice or ambition , or any of a! 
host of minor fiends against which we pray, it is solely by v 
ness of the higher qualities, placed to guard the heart in or 
tion to them , that either or all gain the ascendancy. We ' 
have a care to fortify the garrison betimes, as we might dc 
the enemy takes us by siege , or storm, or escalade. 
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The Count de Liancourt had been all his life a weak man , and 
the passion nrhich triumphed the most frequently over bim was 
vanity; but he had sufficient talent, which is very far from in- 
compatible with weakness, to conceal from the eyes of those who 
did not know him to the very heart, the* feebleness of his cha- 
racter. The suggestions of other people he passed for the result 
of his own deliberations, and he adhered to these adopted children 
with all the fondness of a parent. Though naturally wavering and 
undecided , he had the skill to give a colouring of moderation and 
prudence to that conduct which sprung from hesitation ; and, by 
adopting the reasonings of wiser men , he justified that course 
which in him was the result of unreasonable doubts. But as he 
was wanting in discrimination of justice, right, and propriety , it 
not unfrequently happened that Uie very art with which he covered 
the fact that he followed rather than led , turned to his discredit ; 
and acts by no means honourable to him were very generally 
ascribed to his own cunning, which were in truth only attri- 
butable to his own weakness. Without giving the whole history of 
his life, these facts could not have been made manifest by any 
other means than by description , and therefore I have thought fit 
to point out some peculiarities in a character which would not 
probably have room to develop itself. 

He loved, I have said, that ol^d hall, and would pass many an 
hoar there, either walking to and fro — apparently in deep 
thought, but in reality more engaged in day-dreams than medita- 
tions — or in writing or reading at a table in one of the windows, 
while ever and anon he raised his eyes to the banners and ensigns 
which hong from the beams , and contemplated with pleasure the 
long ancestral line of which they were mementos. 

In this hall he was found by his fair ward , Rose d'Albret, and 
her two companions, on their return from the battlements; but 
the Lady had to place her hand upon his arm before he roused 
hunself from a book which he seemed studying deeply. 

**De Montigni has just arrived, my dear uncle,'' said Rose, 
as he looked up; ** we saw him from the walls." 

"I am glad to hear it," replied the Count; '*Iknew no harm 
would happen to him. Ah , here he comes ! " 

a* 
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As he spoke , the young nobleman entered the hall , followe( 
by the good farmer Chasseron ; and Monsieur de Liancourt ad- 
vancing towards him , opened his arms and embraced him witl 
every mark of kindness. 

''Welcome! welcome, my dear boy!" he said, in a some 
what pompons tone; ** welcome back to Marzay. You will Oni 
the old chateau just as it was , though your uncle cannot boast o 
bearing his years as well , Louis. Here are your gay cousin Cha 
zeul and my fair ward Rose, all ready to receive you, and wisl 
you joy of your return. Why, you look somewhat thin an( 
pale!" 

Chazeul embraced De Montigni also , and congratulated bin 
upon his safe arrival in his native land , adding, ** You have beei 
no great traveller, I think, nevertheless, Louis. Padua has beei 
your boundary, has it not? And there, doubtless, you hav 
made yourself a very learned man , while we here have learnei 
nothing but hard blows and rough campaigns. By my faith, yoi 
have, I think, chosen the better part, at least the happier one 
though here is a fair reward for all one's labours. Sweet Rose 
do you not welcome your cousin ?" 

The cheek of Rose d'Albret grew somewhat red, partly throug! 
indignation, partly through embarrassment. She saw clearly enoug! 
the latent design of the Marquis de Chazeul in speaking of her a 
if she were actually his; and she felt some anger at being calle* 
forward to welcome the companion of her youth , as if she wer 
not prompt to do so, by a man who had shown such indifferenc 
to his safety. She came forward gracefully, however, and hel 
out her hand to De Montigni , with a warm and kindly smile , say 
log, ** Indeed I am very glad to see you, Louis; but you woul< 
take no notice of me just now. I waved my hand to you from th 
walls, to be the first to wish you joy on your return, but you di- 
not look up." 

De Montigni coloured, and faltered for a moment, but thei 
replied , earnestly, " I saw you from a distance , and knew you a 
once ; but as I came near, a thousand memories of other day 
assailed me. Mademoiselle d'Albret. Days long gone rose u] 
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before me , hopes vanished , pleasures past away, regrets onavail* 
iog; and I could not but give myself up to thought." 

Rose asked herself what were the hopes, what the regrets, he 
spoke of; and her heart beat, and her cheek grew somewhat pale. 
She looked round, however; Chazeul was talking in a whisper 
Hiith her guardian ; the priest was standing in the window; and she 
said, in a low voice, *^Do not call me Mademoiselle d^Albret, 
Louis. That is a cold name. It used ever to be Rose , or cousin, 
in former days." 

*' Cousin yoq are not, except by courtesy," replied De Mon- 
tigni , in the same tone , *^ and I did not venture to call you Rose, 
how that you are another's." 

The colour came warmly into her cheek , but she cast down 
her eyes, saying , in a tone scarcely audible , '* I am not another's 
yet; and, ifeverlam, I shall then be your cousin really." 

De Montigny knew little of the world , it is true ; but yet when 
a woman speaks of such matters, in so low a tone, to one for whom 
she professes friendship, it shows atleast a confidence in him, which 
is near akin to deeper regard. He was embarrassed, however; and 
how many opportunities does not embarrassment cause us to lose 
for ever ! how often does it make us seem the very reverse of what 
we are ! The kind appear harsh , the affectionate cold , the modest 
even impudent. He knew not what to reply ; and suddenly break- 
ing ofif their private conversation, though it might have lasted 
longer, for his uncle was still talking eagerly with Chazeul, he 
tamed to his companion Chasseron , who , standing a step behind, 
had remained unnoticed, watching with his clear and penetrating 
eyes all that was passing before him , and drawing at once his 
own conclusions. 

<<My dear uncle," said the young nobleman, addressing 
Monsieur deLian'court, *'here is a worthy gentleman to whom I 
have prondised a welcome for the night in your name. I found him 
in the wood about half an hour ago , attacked by some six or seven 
maurauders , two of whom he had disabled before I came up." 

** Ay, Sir," rejoined Chasseron , ** and if you had not come up 
and fought gallantly when you did come, the rest would have soon 
disabled me. To your courage and skill I owe my life , yardie ! " 
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'* Indeed!" cried Rose d'AIbret, with her cheek glowing and 
her eyes turned somewhat reproachful];^ towards Chazeul , *'I told 
you I was sure Louis was attacked , and that the guns we heard 
were those of some of these plunderers. I knew De Montigni was 
coming at that hour/' she added as a sort ofeiplanation, ''and 
thought it Yery likely that he would meet with some lawless band 
in the wood." 

*'It was in my defence , fair Lady, that he fought," said Chas- 
seron, **and gallantly he did fight, too." 

**And pray, Sir, who are you?" demanded Chazeul, with 
an angry spot upon his cheek at hearing the praises of one whom 
he wished to believe weak and timid. 

*'A very poor gentleman. Sir," replied Chasseron, **not 
many poorer in the realm of France; and yet a gentleman. My 
name is Michael dc Chasseron; and in days of yore, I have seen 
many a well stricken field ; so that I am some judge of such matters, 
though now I have laid aside that trade, and am , as you may see, 
but a cultivator of the ground." 

' ' Michael de Chasseron ! I have heard the name ," said Mon- 
sieur de Liancourt; ** at all events you are welcome, Sir; and such 
entertainment as the ChAteau of Marzay can afford you shall com- 
mand." 

Chasseron was expressing his thanks briefly, when a loud rough- 
toned but hearty voice was heard without, exclaiming, ''Where 
is he? where is he? where is my dear boy?" and atthe same moment 
an old man entered the room , who had apparently, though not 
^ really, numbered more years than Monsieur de Liancourt himself. 
He was dressed in a buff coat of buckskin, laced with gold, with 
a high-standing collar, according to a fashion passed away some 
fifteen or twenty years before, with no ruff round his neck, but 
merely a plain linen cape turned back from his grey beard and 
neck. Over his shoulders hung a riband , from which was sus- 
pended the cross of a Commander of the order of St. John , and in 
his hand he carried a stout staff, on which he leant as he ad- 
vanced up the hall, somewhat limping in his gait from an old 
wound in the leg. A deep scar appeared on his brow, and a large 
hole on his right cheek , mementos of former fields ; and his whole 
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frame seemed greatly shattered by injaries and labours. His eye 
however ^as clear aod bright, his chceli warm and healthy, and 
his couDtenaoce frank and smiling. 

The instant he entered he paused , looked straight towards 
Be Montigni, and then stretched out his arms. The young man 
sprang to meet his embrace , and the old commander held him for 
several moments to his heart, unable apparently to speak from 
emotion. A tear rose in the eye of Rose d'Albret as she witnessed 
the meeting, and for a moment she turned away towards the 
window. 

"Welcome, welcome, Louis,'* cried the old Commander de 
Liancoart , ** welcome back at length , my boy ; but what the devil 
made thee stay away so long? thou shouldst have been here years 
ago! 'T is a bad business, Louis, 't is a bad business; but no 
matter for that, it can't be helped. We are all fools at some time 
of our lives; one man when he is young, another man when he is 
old. HeaTcn help us, man, how tail thou art grown! and I '11 
warrant you, notwithstanding all they say of your studies, can 
wield a sword or couch a lance with any one. Pai*^ie , I 'll have 
thee run a tilt with Chazeul in the court-yard to-morrow ! " and 
dropping his voice, he added with a laugh, '* break his head for 
him, Louis; he is a coxcomb and a knave, though he be my 
sister's son ; but she 's no t much better , for that matter." 

While he spoke, he held the young man by the hand, and 
eyed him all over with a look of fond affection , seeming to attend 
but little to what he said in reply, though De Montigni answered 
him in warm terms of regard , and declared he looked in better 
health than when last he saw him. 

*'Ayboy, ay," said the old commander, '*rest and idleness 
have done something for me; though if 1 could have mounted my 
horse ^ I would have been in the field long ago; bat this accursed 
wound still keeps me out of the saddle , and I am no bett€r than an 
old woman, — food for worms — food for worms, Louis! This 
old carrion of mine is quite ready for the earth , when it be God's 
will. But you must see old Estoc ; he bore your father's cornet at 
Jarnac ; and the old villain does not know you arc come , or he 
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would have been here long ago. Halloo there! Estoc! Estoc!" 
and he made the hall ring with his shont. 

*'For heaven's sake, my good brother/' said Monsieur de 
Liancourt, '*do not shake the walls of the chateau down. Some 
one tell £stoc that Monsieur de Montigni is arrived." 

* ' Monsieur de Montigni ! " said the commander , imitating his 
brother's tone. *^Warm that, Louis! — cordial! Monsieur de 
Montigni! Fentre saint gris! have you quite forgot he is your 
nephew, brother? Your eldest sister's son? Ah! poor Louise; if 
she could but see what I see ! — Well , 't is no matter, the grave 
is a sure shield against many a wound." 

"Come, come, now brother," said Monsieur de Liancourt, 
somewhat sharply, *' your humour gets intolerable. Did you not ' 
promise that I should have none of this?" 

**Promise? No, not a bit of it," cried the old commander; 
* 'I always keep my promises , Anthony ; I wish others did as well. 
However, there is no use of talking now. You must have it all 
your own way. You always did; and a pretty affair you often 
made of it. Ah ! here comes Estoc. — Here he is , old comrade, 
here he is, with just the same face he went away, only with a 
beard on it!" 

These words were addressed to a tall, old, weather-beaten 
man , as thin and as stiff as a lance , who advanced with great 
strides up the hall , and taking the Baron de Montigni in his arms, 
gave him a great hug; then suddenly letting him go , he said, **I 
could not lielp it. Sir, indeed. Bless my heart, it seems as if 
you were little Louis still ; do you recollect how I used to teach you 
to ride , and to shoot , and to play with sword and buckler? " 

" Ay , that I do , Estoc," replied the young nobleman ; <* those 
lessons have served me well, many a time since, and no longer 
ago than to-day. But I must give my companion of this after- 
noon's adventure into your charge , Estoc. Where is Monsieur 
de Chasseron?" he continued, looking around. 

*'He left the room this moment, probably to see after his 
horse," observed father Walter, advancing from the window for 
the first time. 

'*I will go and find him," answered Estoc; ^'I passed some 
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one Id the yestibule, but as it is growing grej, I scarcely saw 
biiD ; " and he turned abruptly to depart. 

"Hark ye, Estoc," said the old commander, detaining him 
for a moment, and speaking in a whisper, *'come up to his room 
liien he goes to change his clothes. I must have some talk with 
him; the boy must know how he stands here — do you under- 
stand?" 

Estoc Dodded his head, and took his departure without reply. 

In the mean time the priest had held out his hand to the young 
Baron de Montigni , saying, ** Though the last to wish you joy on 
your return , Sir, I do so sincerely , and trust you have fared well 
during your absence." 

'*Ah! good father," exclaimed the young Baron, **in this 
dim light I did not know you ; but I am right glad to see you again, 
and have to thank you for many a wise counsel and much good in- 
stniction , by which I hope I have not failed to proOt. Have you 
been well since last we parted?" 

"As well as I could wish to be," replied the priest; **not 
that I am sure that high health is as great a blessing as men think* 
Like wealth and many another ofthis world's gifts, it sometimes 
leads us to forget our dependence on the Giver." 

'*I trust not to a well-regulated mind," said De Montigni; 
** and I am sure , to you it could be no source of evil." 

The old man looked down and shut his teeth fast together; and 
Monsieur de Lianoourt, wishing to bring a scene which was not 
altogether pleasing to him to a close as speedily as possible, told 
De Montigni that the evening meal would be ready in half an hour, 
80 that he had but time to change his riding-dress. 

The young nobleman lingered for a few moments, however, 
coDversing with those around, and marking many things which 
the actors therein little knew that he observed. Chazeul had kept 
close to the side of Rose d'Albret since his conversation with the 
Count had come to an end , and thrice he had endeavoured to 
engage her attention to himself, but in vain. At this moment, 
however , he said with some degree of irritation in his tone , * ^ You 
very much occupied , sweet Rose." 
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* ' So I am , Monslenr de Chazeul ," she answered aload , ** ao4 „, 
interested too. — Are you not so ? " ^,, 

**0h, certainly/* lie replied, "these receptions are always :|^ 
interesting ceremonies." i' 

*^Not to those, with whom they are ceremonies/' said Rose ^ 
d*iJbret; and while Chazeul bit his lip, and his brow contracted ^^ 
moodily « she turned to speak with father Walter de la Tremblade. ^. 

De Montigni was conversing , in the meantime with his two ^ 
uncles ; but he had heard all^ and marked particularly the words ^, 
^* Monsieur de Chazeul; " and whatever other effect might be pro- ^l 
duced upon hini, the immediate result was to throw him into a fit , 
of thought, and make him answer some of Monsieur de Liancourt*s . 
questions at random. ^ 

**Whatare you thinking about, Louis?*' cried the old com^ 
mander; "my brother asks when you left Padua; and you say, * ' 
five years." 

"He is tired and exhausted," said Monsieur de Liancoart; 
"he had better go and take off these heavy boots, cool his head , 
and hands in some fresh water, and come down to supper, where 
we will refresh him with a good cup of wine/' . 

" I am tired ," said the young nobleman , " for I have ridden ^ 
more than twenty leagues to-day , so that I will take your advice, 
my good uncle, and find my way down to the supper-hall when I 
hear the trumpet." 

Thus saying, he retired, passing through the vestibule, where 
in one of the deep windows he saw his old friend Estoc, still busily 
talking to the good farmer Chasseron. De Montigni did not stop, 
however, but merely said , as he passed by , "Take care of him, 
Estoc, and seek him out a comfortable room." 

"That I wiii, Sir," replied Estoc, and continued his coo- 
Yersation. 

The first meeting between the two who now stood together in 
the window, had been somewhat curious. On quitting the hall, 
the old soldier had entered the vestibule with his usual wide and 
hasty strides; and, as that side of the chateau was turned from the 
sun , so that it was darker than most other parts of the house , he 
might not have seen the man ho came in search of, who was 
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sealed oo a bench near the window, bad not his attention been 
called by a voice pronouncing the word , *Estoc/ 

Turning qaickty round he advanced towards him , and gazed 
in his face , saying, ** You seem to linow me , Sir, and methinks 
1 have seen you before.'* 

''Tou have, my good ftriend," replied Chasseron ; **we have 
met twice ; do yon not remember Michael Chasseron ? " 

**I remember Peter Chasseron, right will," replied the old 
soldier; '* he took me prisoner at St. Jean , and treated me right 
kindly; but you are not the same," and while he spoke he con- 
tinued to examine the countenance of his companion with great 
attentioD. 

''And when he had taken you," replied the farmer, "he 
brought you to the person who was in command of the troop. 
That was his brother. I am the same. Do you recollect me 
now?" 

JEstoc gazed at him again , and then answered in a significant 
tone, ** I think I do ; but it is twelve years ago , and you were a 
yoaog man then. Come into the window and let me look at you." 

" I am the same I tell yon," replied Chasseron , moving into 
the window ; ** there , take as good a look as you like." 

Estoc did not fail to do so; then cast down his eyes, and bit 
the side of bis band with his teeth. " Well ," he said , at length, 
''yoa are a bold man to venture here, all things considered. Do 
you not know that we are all Catholics in this place, and Monsieur 
de Cbazeal one of the foremost of the League , who would think 
no more of putting you to death , be the result what it would, than 
of sitting down to his supper?" 

"Parbleu! I know it right well," replied Chasseron; '*and 
that is the reason I wailed for you here. I am sure that you are 
not one who would betray me, and as for your leader, the good 
commander, I would put my life in his hands without the 
di^test fear." 

" That you might, that you might," said the old soldier ; '* and 
it will be better to tell him too. But do none of these people know 
you? Some of them must have seen you. Why, the very name 
of Chasseron, if they had recollected, was enough to make the 
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Marquis cut your throat. He would no more hesitate to roast i 
> Huguenot alive in that court-^yard , than to kill a stag or a wolf;' 
and , as he spoke , he looked over his shoulder to see that no oni 
was coming. 

'*He would need two or three to help him/* replied Chass© 
ron ; ** and I felt sure that, if I trusted to the young Baron's word 
I should find those within who would take the part of honour. Bu 
none of these men have seen me for years; and when they did 
't was hut for a moment. You know in those days I came and wen 
like the lightning. As for the name of Chasseron , it has lonj 
been forgotten too. -^ But hark ye , Estoc , you love this youoi 
Lord it seems? Now it is for his sake that I have come hither; no 
for a night's lodging, which I could obtain where I chose. I hav 
heard atCoeuvres that they are playing him false here; and tha 
there are plans afoot for doing him wrong in several ways. Per 
haps I may aid him , if I know the facts; and I would fain do s< 
for his good father's memory. He was as high and honourable i 
gentleman as any in France. Though adversaries , we were no 
enemies, and I owed him something too for courtesies showi 
when , God help me , there were few to show them." 

'*Ah! I wish my poor Lord could hear those words," criei 
Estoc. ^* But you are right, Sir, you are right. They are playinj 
poor Louis false. Wait a bit, and you shall hear more in th 
course of the evening; and ifyou can help him, though I doubt it 
God will bless you , were you twenty times a heretic." 

**Parblea! you must be speedy with your tidings, Maste 
Estoc," said Chasseron, '*for I must be away before nine tO' 
morrow. I have got my wheat to dispose of," he added; **j 
weighty matter in my new trade." 

The old soldier laughed. '*I should think, Sir, you wouh 
make but a poor farmer ," he replied ; ** but you shall have all m; 
news this very night. Ha! here comes the young Lord. Assooi 
as he is gone by, I will tell the good old commander that you ar( 
in the house ; and you shall see him yourself in his room." 

Before Chasseron could reply, DeMontigni passed througl 
the vestibule , as I have before described ; but the moment he waj 
gone the old soldier added » ''We are to talk vvith the poor lac 
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I dresslDg, and if I can so manage it, you shall be 
ike a part; if not, I will find the means ere night be 
e come the rest — let them pass, and then wait for me. 
ck with you in a minute/' 

poiie, all those whom we have seen conversing in the 
[ through the vestibule , with the exception of Rose 
vho retired by another door, leading direct to her own 

The good old commander, supporting himself on his 
the last that appeared , with his eyes bent down upon 
, and his lips muttering disconnected sentences to him- 
be semi-darkness that now reigned , no one took any 
hasseron or his companion ; but the moment that his 
had reached the opposite door, Estoc followed, and 
hand familiarly , put it through his own arm , as if to 
»n his way ; but at the same time he bent his head and 
vhisper. The old commander suddenly stopped gazing 

and then hurried on at a quicker pace than before , in 
:atioo. 

than two minutes, Estoc returned, saying in a low 
)me, Sir, come! he is wild to see you ; " and, with a 

Chasseron followed him from the room. 

CHAPTER V. 

>K MoNTiGNi was in hope of a brief period of repose 
e; repose not so much ofthe body as of the mind; s<h- 
lich he might , to use the Gnc expression of Holy Writ, 
e with his own heart and be still." He had much need 
e last half hour had exhausted him more than all the fa- 
e day. It had been one of greater emotion than he knew, 
jmit; and what is there more wearing than emotion? 
id that he felt pained and grieved, only at finding, on his 
k to a place which had long been his home, that he was 
ger, his place in its familiarity usurped by another, and 
looked upon , not as the returned son ofthe house, but 
)e observed and marked by those now in possession, 
ity and truth , there were deeper sources of anxiety and 
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sorrow below ; though it must always be full of anguish to a jouo 
and Inciperienced heart to fiud for the first time the emptiness i 
professions, the hollowness of half the friendships to which v 
trusted, the selfishness of the many, the baseness of some, th 
instability of others , the falsehood , even , of the near and dear- 
to discover that a few short years, a few short hours, perhap! 
will shake us loose from hearts in which we fancied ourselvt 
rooted so that tempests would not tear us out. Yet there are moi 
painful things than even these every-day lessons of the world 
constitution; things that, blighting at once hope and confidenc* 
extinguishing the lamp of the future , antl clouding the moonligl 
of memory, dispose us to lay down the weary head upon ai 
pillow for repose — even if it be that of the grave. 

He would not show all that he felt ; he wished to show no pa 
of it; and he was anxious, most anxious , to have a short spac 
in which , by his own power over his own mind , he might repre: 
all external appearances of disappointment and regret, and i 
school his heart, that not the slightest token of what was passic 
therein might show itself in his outward demeanour. 

With this purpose., and In this hope , he took his way up oi 
of the narrow wooden staircases in the chAteau, towards the apar 
ments which had been formerly apportioned to him^ and whii 
he had been informed were again prepared for his reception. I 
entered the well -remembered ante-room , and looked roun( 
Everything was just as he left it; the very chairs and tables we 
the same, and seemed in the same position. He wished that 
had been otherwise; he would have been glad to see gilding ac 
tinsel, and new decorations, rather than the well-remembered o 
oak panelling, the huge chimney, with the iron dogstosuppo 
the wood, and the tall-backed, uncomfortable chairs. Itma( 
him feel that man alone was changed. It was full of memori< 
which he wished not to indulge. He went on quickly into the roo 
beyond , taking up the lamp which stood upon the table in tl 
ante-chamber; but there it was just the same. His servant 
thinking he wonld stay longer in the hall , had spread out some 
his apparel in haste , and had gone to greet their fellows in tl 
offices; but even the sight of the various things he had brougl 
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li him from a foreigD land were painful to him. They brought 
thought of peacefal days, brightened by occasional dreams of 
piness to come , of expectations which in truth he had been in 
baste to realize till it was too late , of vague aspirations, which, 
i some shrobs that produce a long succession of ephemeral 
ssoms, had died as they bloomed, but flowered again every day. 
Casting himself into a seat, he leaned his head upon his hand, 
I for a minute or two gave himself up to thought. *'T is 
inge ," he said to himself; ** 1 knew not how deeply I should 
1 this , till I came near these gates. The apprehension was less 
n the reality. Scarcely an hour ago, I could have talked calmly 
all ; could have jested on it, as any indifferent thing. But to 
I it is very, very different." He mused for a moment, then 
sed his eyes and gazed about* the room. Some one had placed 
ebony cruciGx upon a small table at the side, with the figure 
the dying Saviour in ivory standing boldly out from the black 
ckground of the cross. It ^as the only change that had taken 
ice, and yet it struck him with melancholy, rather than con- 
atory feelings. 

*'l must conquer this/* he thought. ** What right have I to 
Moe at another's happiness?" But ere he could give further 
ly to his reflections, he heard a Step in the ante-room; and 
ling, he cast off his cloak, and unlooped his collar, as if en- 
ged in preparing for the evening meal. 

The moment after his uncle , the Count de Liancourt , entered 
th an air of assumed cheerfulness , which Montlgni saw at a 
mcc, only covered some anxiety. 

•*Well, Louis," he said, **all, you see, is just as you left it." 

'*AI1 in these rooms appears to be so , Sir," he replied; and 
en feeling that there was more point in the words than he wished 
give them , he added , ** But a good many changes seem to have 
en made in the rest of the house." 

•*Few, very few," answered Monsieur de Liancourt ; **and 
ost of those I had long intended. The others are but prepara- 
ms for the wedding." 

His nephew was silent, and the Count paused for want of that 
sistancc which a singk; word might have given. At that moment 



one of the young nobleman's servants appeared , and be 
arrange his apparel; but the Count, resolved to pursue th 
pose for which he had come, gave an impatient** Pshaw! 
then added, ''Send him away, Louis; he can come agai 
quarter of an hour." 

The man withdrew at a sign ; and De Montigni , turning 
uncle wHh a grave and self-possessed tone , which somewh 
prised knd embarrassed one who had been always accusto 
think of him as a boy, inquired, **Have you anything 
portance to say. Sir?" adding, **if you have, I could wi 
would reserve it till to-morrow ; when less fatigued I shall 1 
to hear it with better attention and a clearer mind." 

^**0h, no! nothing — nothing particular, Louis," s; 
uncle, who had seated himself ; ** only we were speaking ( 
zeul's marriage. 1 trust you think it is a good arrangement 

**To anything that may promote Mademoiselle's d'^ 
happiness, I cannot of course object," replied De M 
gravely, and there he stopped. 

Another embarrassing pause succeeded , and then the 
went on, saying, ** It is a matter I have long determined on 
union of the houses of Chazeul and De Marennes must { 
strike every one as an alliance much to be desired. The im 
family thus raised up must, in the present troubled state 
country, gain great influence, and may be of great servici 
state; and as to private and family considerations, they s 
strongly to the same point; and therefore, after mature 
deration, I resolved that it should take place." 

De Montigni made no answer; and before his uncle , w 
not at all well pleased with his silence, could And words to 
a heavy step was heard in the ante-room , and the good ol 
mander opened the door. The old man's eyes were soraewl 
as if they had had recent tears in them ; but when he saw h 
ther, a look of surprise and disappointment came into his ( 
nance, and he drew back a step, saying, ** I did not know yc 
here, Anthony. I will not disturb you." 

'*Ohno, my dear uncle T' cried De Montigni ; "Mons 
Liancourt says he has nothing important (o say. Pray co 
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Yoa must Dot take the trouble of comiog up that long stair for no* 
thiog." 

"No, DO, Louis," replied the commander, **some other 
time — to-morrow, or the neit day we will have our chat. Ad- 
thony's nothings are often the most important things he has to 
do;" and thus saying, he retired and closed the door. 

*' How peevish he grows ! *' said the Count. ** However, Louis, 
I am glad to find you approve of your cousin's marriage with my 
fair ward; and — " 

"Nay, Sir," interrupted De Hontigni, "I neither approve 
nor disapprove of a matter in which I have no say, and have never 
been consulted. Whatever Mademoiselle d*Albret thinlu best for 
her happiness, must have my best wishes for its result." 

"Well, well, that is the same thing," cried his uncle, some- 
what sharply; "of course she thinks it will be for her happiness ; 
and I am sure of it , which is of more importance. Rose is a very 
good, amiable girl, and will always be able to find happiness in 
the line of duty; and I am not one to deceive myself as to what is 
best for those committed to my care. It has been my anxious 
contemplation for many a year, how to promote the interests and 
CMBforl of the three persons who seem especially placed under my 
guidance and direction, Rose, yourself, andChazeul. fie being 
of an eager, active, and worldly disposition, is best fitted for 
•tnggling with these hard and contentious times, and therefore in 
the distribution of the property of my family, which is large enough 
to satisfy all, I intend to assign him all the territorial possessions 
It Biy death. On you who are of a stiuiious, calm, and thoughtfdl 
diaracter, I intend to bestow at once all the rich benefices which 
•re held by the house of Liancourt. They are equal in revenues 
to the bod , and , with your own hereditary property, will form a 
princely income. Then the bishopric of Sens must necessarily 
soon ML in, for my uncle who holds it is in his eightieth year. 
To it, will be easily attached the hat of a cardinal, as has indeed 
been generally done ; and thus one of the highest dignities in the 
lorid will be secured to you." 

He spoke volubly and eagerly , to get over as fast as possible 
the announcement of the dispositons he thought fit to make, with- 
Rm* tPJitret, 4 
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out interruption; and he then added wi^ an air of digniGed satis 
faction, ** Thus you see, my dear Louis , I have in every respe< 
considered your happiness and your fortune, and nothing remain 
but to sign the papers which confirm this arrangement." 

But though- the Count thought himself both just and generous 
and felt himself taking an derated position towards his nephew 
Louis de Montigni saw the matter in a somewhat differec 
light. ^'Rose d'Albret," he thought, *Hhe whole inheritance o 
Marennes, all the estates of Liancourt added to those of Chazeul 
This is certainly the- lion's portion, yet would I give up ever 
part therein right willingly but one/' 

He remained silent, however, with his head leaning on hi 
hand, and his eyes fixed upon the table, till his uncle exclaime 
impatiently, **You make no answer, Louis. Is it possible ths 
you are dissatisfied — ungrateful?" 

^^No, my dear uncle!" replied the young* nobleman. *^Bii 
this is a very important question; and I told you tihat I would fai 
have some repose before I discussed such things ! I repeat it, thi 
I could much wish to have some time for consideration and though 
before I make any answer, farther than that I thank youdeepl 
for all the care and kindness which you have always bestowe 
upon me." 

**Methinks," said his uncle in a tone of displeasure, *'th2 
one moment's reflection were enough to show you the propriety c 
thai which is proposed , and to induce you to sign at once th 
papers necessary to confirm such a well-considered arrangement. 

**Nay, Sir," answered De Montigni , *Mt might be so, ifoni 
the disposition of your property were concerned." 

** And pray what is there more?" asked the Count angrily 
*' what have I pretended to dispose of, in which I have no right t 
dictate? I suppose you will not deny, that I am authorized t 
bestow the hand of my ward where I think proper? What i 
there else that I dispose of, that is not my own?" 

•* Of me, my dear uncle," replied De Montigni. /* If I under 
stand you right, I must enter the church. Though some me 
hold bishoprics without such a process, according to the evil prac 
tices of these corrupt days, such cannot be the case long: no 
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were I one to follow such ao tniquitons course. All these bene- 
fices by right ought to be held by an ecclesiastic ; and I will neyer 
hold them but as one. Indeed, what you have said of my studious 
and thoughtful habits, shows that you know such must be the 
case. The church, therefore, is to be my destiny under this 
plan ; but surely such a step requires somewhat more than a mo^ 
tnenfs consideration. It is a question I have never contemplated : 
it never entered my thoughts. I came hither prepared to throw 
off my somewhat long-indulged inactivity « to take a part in what 
is passing in my native land , after due deliberation and inquiry to 
draw th& sword rather than to put on the gown. Nay, more, I 
should have done so long ago , had you yourself not urged me 
strongly, in every letter but your last, to remain at Padua and 
eontioue my studies, without entering into a strife where family is 
ranged against family, and brother takes arms against brother J' 

*^And whydid I do so?'' asked Monsieur deLiancourt. 'dimply 
because I have long determined on what I have this night an** 
noQttced. Istherichbishoprie, so long' in my family, to be lost — 
to be thrown away for a whim? No , no , Louis. It was that you 
might be qualified to hold it, and disposed by habit to receive it, 
tkttmade me wish you to stay where you were." 

*^If you had announced your wishes, Sir, before, I should 
have been better prepared to fulfil them ," replied his nephew ; 
"is it is I must have time. There may be men who look upon 
tliese things lightly, who could take upon them the solemn vows 
viiich bind them to the highest and holiest duties, without care or 
consideration. They may be right, or they may be wrong; 
tbey may be men who , from the coui^e of their life and the 
kabits of their, thought, are fully prepared for such a de- 
cision, though conscious of its great importance : or they may 
be those who, never intending to fulfil the obligations of any sta- 
tion in which they are placed , look upon all indifferently. I am 
io neither of these conditions; I have never considered the sub- 
ject; I have prepared my mind for other things; but if I do con- 
sent, it will be with the determination to act up to thecalling I as- 
sume, and be an ecclesiastic in spirit and in heart, as well as in 
name." 

4* 
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**0h, if it be only conscientioiis consideratioiis that withho 
yoQ /' said his node , ** those will be soon satisfied by good fath 
Walter. He shall speak with you this very night. Yon know hii 
and esteem him." 

'' Hach ," replied De Montigni, ** and will gladly converse wi 
hin) for an hoar or two alone on this subject." 

**Why not at once," asked his uncle; **I can call him ii 
minute , his chamber is but at the end of the passage." 

As he spoke, however, the sound of a trumpet, as was th 
common in France, announced the hour of supper; and feeli 
that he could not press the subject further, Monsieur de Liancoi 
added, ''Well, well, afterwards will do; and I doubt not %l 
to-morrow I shall find you quite determined , and willing to si 
the papers , and accq>t the benefices , which shall be made over 
you immediately." 

''What are these papers. Sir," asked De Montigni, witho 
giving any reply upon the subject of his willingness. 

''Oh, nothing but common forms," replied his uncle, * 
cannot explain them all to you just now, for supper is serve 
Come, De Montigni." 

" I am not quite ready yet," answered the young Baron, *< pr 
do not wait for me ; I will join you in a few minutes." 

His uncle accordingly left him ; but instead of proceeding 
change his dress , De Montigni covered his eyes with his banc 
and gave himself up for a few minutes to bitter and anxio 
thought. Oh how many wild and tumultuous feelings pass 
through his bosom during that short space of time ! and all wc 
sad and painful. The contemplation of the future , the memc 
of the past, the consideration of the present, regret, apprehe 
.sion, indecision, were all present to his mind at once; and, i 
some time, thought seemed one strange chaos of indistinct ai 
gloomy forms, from which at length rose up one image more pai 
ful than all the rest. His mind rested upon Rose d'Albret, ai 
upon the idea of Losing her for ever. Remembrance brought h 
back as the companion of his boyhood ; he recollected how she h 
shared his sports, how she had ridden by his side through t 
scenes around , how she had taken part in his pleasures and 1 
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fancies , how she had soothed him under any of the petty griefs of 
yoath , how she had tnraed from him anger and reproof, when in 
the gay light-heartedness of early years he had offended the irri- 
table gravity of age. She had always loved him he thought, and 
be had always loved her, with the tender and unselfish iove of years 
when passion is unknown, fie had ever thought her beautiful, •— 
most beautiful; but it was the kindness, the affection, in her 
radiant eyes that gave them double light to him ; and now he had 
seen her in the full loveliness of womanly perfection , he had be- 
held the same looks bent upon him from a face which might well 
iD^ire more ardent feelings; and yet he was even now to see her 
giren to another, — now, at the very moment when he had most 
letmt to long for her himself. Often he had fancied in his boyish 
dreams that, at some future period she would be his own; that 
their mutual lives, through maturity and age, would pass in the 
suae happy confidence, in the same warm affection, which had 
brightened their childhood. He almost believed that some one 
bad told him so , that she had been originally destined for him ; 
and, as his mind rested upon that thought, his disappointment 
became the more bitter. 

What was to be his future life then? to be cut off from all the 
joys of domestic life; to embrace that cold and stern profession 
which , in his church , excluded those who adopted it from all the 
varm relations of husband and father; to pass his days in the dull 
routine of formal services, or in the petty intrigues and artM 
mancBuvres which have too often disgraced the Roman hierarchy; 
to east from him at once all the dreams and aspirations of young 
aid energetic manhood ; and, before his hair was grey, to clothe 
bis mind with the chilly garmenture of age. He shrunk from the 
thought; but, when he recollected that Rose d'Albret was to be 
the wife of another, it seemed to him a matter of small moment 
bow his after days were to be passed. 

Such were some of his thoughts, and only some; for there 
were many, many more; and yet they occupied but a very few 
minutes. It was not one by one they came, but appeared before 
him like a hostile army, stretching out at once on every side where- 
over bis eye was turned. Nevertheless he could have gone ou Cqt 
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hours, and yet not have eifaausted all the bitter subjects of con- 
templation presented to hiin. 

Most likely, indeed, he would have gone on much longer, had 
not one of his servants presented himself to assist him in dressing ; 
and starting up from his sorrowful reveries , he hastened to cast 
off his travel-stained garments, and in a few minutes descended 
to the hall, where the rest of the party were assembled to supper. 

A place was reserved for him between the count and the old 
commander. On the right hand of the latter sat father Walter, 
and on the opposite side were Chazeul and Mademoiselle d'Albret. 
Two or three of the retainers of the house , who bore the rank of 
gentlemen, filled up the rest of the table, with Chasseron and 
Estoc at the bottom. It was on the countenance of Rose d'Alforet, 
however, that the eyes of De Montigni rested , as with a slow step 
he entered the hall. She was looking thoughtfully down , with a 
pale cheek and a grave brow; and she did not look up till he had 
taken his seat, when she did so with a start, as if suddenly 
wakened from her reverie. 

Monsieur de Liancourt made an effort to receive him with a 
cheerful and unembarrassed air, laughed and talked more than 
was necessary, but yet was evidently occupied with other thoughts, 
and not altogether well pleased. Chazeul tried hard to engage his 
fair companion in a low-toned conversation, but, failing there, 
turned to his cousin De Montigni , and by the sort of bantering 
persiflage which has been common in all ages to small wits, 
sought to show his own superiority as a man of the world , at the 
expense of his relation's inexperience. But the extent of De Mon- 
tigni's information, his knowledge of other scenes and other lands, 
the higher tone of his mind, and, above all, that calmness which 
is often generated by deep and powerful feelings, even when they 
are those of sadness and disappointment, set the haughty and 
supercilious jests of the Leaguer at nought; and he often rebuked 
him with a quick and cutting reply, which made the old com- 
mander laugh , and once called a smile even upon the grave lips of 
/kiAer Walter. 

Rose seemed greatly busied wiVh \iw o'vw V\iwv^vs , ^\^^ t\- 
^aded little to what^was passing, tYiou%\i out^vcAfc^^'^'ix^va 
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her eyes to De MontigDi's face with a slight smile , while he admi- 
nistered some wholesome chastisement to the jeering spirit of his 
cousin; and when he went on in a few brief sentences to point out 
that there were higher things in life , than those on which Chazeul 
seemed to set such store , her eyes brightened , her look became 
full ofinterest and pleasure; and then she suddenly withdrew her 
gaze from his face , and fell into deeper thought than before. 

There were one or two persons present who marked all this, 
and knew that the two cousins were riyals in heart, though not 
openly; and they easily judged, that the contrast was unfayourable 
to him who seemed the successftil lover. Amongst these , there 
were some who wished to prolong it; but the priest took the first 
opportunity of stopping any further comparison, by given thanks 
after meat , as soon as possible , and rising to depart. 

In the little confusion which always takes place at the conclu-: 
sion of a meal, the'old commander drew De Montigni aside and 
whispered, **I will come up and see you directly, Louis, if you 
will go up to your own room." 

** The Count is going to send Monsieur de la Tremblade to 
me," replied the young nobleman, in the same tone; "will he 
interrupt you?" 

**Yes, yes, diabolically," replied the old soldier; ** get rid of 
him as soon as you can , Louis. I will set a watch, to see when 
he leaves you, and come immediately after, for I must and will 
speak with you to-night, let who will try to prevent it. Mind, 
be upon your guard with him," he added, ** promise nothing, 
engage yourself to nothing. Have I your word , that you will not, 
till you have spoken with me?" 

'* You have, my dear uncle," replied De Montigni ; and at the 
same moment the priest approached, and laying his hand upon the 
young Baron's arm, he said ** Monsieur de Liancourt tells me, 
you desire to speak with me." 

*' He wished me to have som« conversation with you , my good 
Father ," replied De Montigni , ** and I shall be most happy when 
you are at leisure." 

•* This moment, if you please," rejomedWi^^tV^V, «xA^«\ 
/e/i the ball together^ the young nobleman pei^WivcL^ ^^V^ ^"^^ ^^'^ 
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that the eyes of Rose d'Albret were fixed upon him , with ac 
aod somewhat anxious gaze. 



CHAPTER VI. 

NoTHiNO was said, either by De Montigni or father 
till they reached the chamber of the former, where, closi 
door, the young nobleman placed a seat for his reverend c 
nion, and asked him if Monsieur de Liancourt had held an; 
muni cation with him upon the subject on which they wen 
to speali? 

'<A few words were all that passed," replied father ^ 
in a mild, though grave tone; **but they were sufficient t 
me that the matter on which you wish to consult me is one 
gard to which your uncle and myself have often conferr 
fore." 

**Nay," replied be Montigni ; ** the Count has not put th 
ness on its right footing: let us settle that first, my good 
I did not desire to consult you, but he declared that you 
easily remove from my mind the strong objections which I 
tain to pledging myself for any consideration to enter the 
without much deliberation, and a considerable time for tl 
I expressed myself most willing to hear all you could say u] 
subject, though I much doubted, from a knowledge of b 
character, that you would succeed in removing my scruples 
from a knowledge of yours, that you would even make 
tempt." 

** Ton were perfectly right , my son ," replied the priest 
a moment's pause; ^*my arguments could but tend to shi 
the profession which your uncle wishes you to embrace is th 
est, as it is the holiest, to which man can dedicate himself 
fear much , that very consideration would tend rather to 
you to pause long, and to think well before you took upoi 
self such high duties and responsibilities , than to hurry ] 
as is the case with so many, into a rash , I might almost c( 
impious, intrusion into a sacred calling, which should 
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proached wilh reverence , and not without the Aill concarrence of 
the heart." 

De MontigQi smiled, well pleased. Yarioas Gircumstances, 
all apparently small , but weighty io their sum, had induced him 
to imagine that father Walter de la Tremblade was one of those 
who had consulted together to frustrate his hopes , and disappoint 
his wishes; but the calm and reasonable answer which he now 
made removed the suspicion. Whether he deceiyed himself or 
not may be seen hereafter. 

**I am happy to find, my dear lather," he said, *'that your 
good and disinterested opinion confirms my own , as it wiU give 
me strength and confidence in my determination." 

'^Of all the many wise maxims which have come down to us, 
confirmed by the experience of ages," replied the priest, ** one of 
the surest is, 'Do nothing rashly;' and if applicable to the com- 
mon affairs of life , it is still more so to points where the whole of 
our future existence , here and hereafter, is affected. You are 
right, my son, to pause and deliberate ; but before I give any ad- 
vice beyond the general opinion which I have expressed , let me 
hear all the circumstances, the doubts, and considerations that 
affect you; and you shall then have my best counsel which may, 
perhaps, be valuable, as that of a man long accustomed to con- 
sider and , with God's aid , to decide upon questions , in which 
the consciehces of those very dear to him, as members of his flock, 
are concerned. Tell me what are your doubts — what are your 
difficulties ; and if I can I will resolve them." 

« My doubts, goo(i father," replied Louis de Montigni , '^are 
simply whether I am fitted, either by inclination or by character, 
for the profession my uncle would put upon me. No mention was 
eyer made of such a plan till this very night; and now, fatigued in 
body and somewhat agitated in mind, I am asked to decide at 
once, upon a question of such vital importance to myself." 

** That is wrong — that is all very wrong," answered the priest. 
*<Toa must have time — it is absolutely necessary. Tet,'-' he 
coatlnaed, after a moment's pause, ** I cannot help thinking there 
must be some mistake. I am sure Monsieur de Liancourt did not 
intend to urge such a speedy decision upon that point. Perhaps it 
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was your acquiescence aloue iu the disposal of bis property tl 
required. You are well aware that the benefices may be b( 
one who is not in the church ; and his conferring them on 
while he is himself living will prevent any cavil which mig 
raised in the distracted state of the country, with regard tc 
obtaining them, if they were merely destined for you at his c 
I do not mean," he added in a grave tone, *Ho pronounc 
opinion upon the propriety of laymen holding such property, 
is not a question for me to decide." 

*' But it is one for me to consider in accepting them," sa 
Montigni; *'and I scruple not to acknowledge that I hoi 
corrupt practice in horror and reprobation." 

**1 must not deny that I think you are right," replied 1 
Walter; ** but yet your refusal to accept this portion of his 
perty, would greatly embarrass and grieve your uncle. A 
arrangements being concluded for Monsieur de Chazeul's mai 
with Mademoiselle d'Albret, your rejection of the share ass 
to yon , would prove a serious inconvenience to all parties ; 
am sure you would not wish to, throw any impediment in th 
of her happiness, or your cousin's either." 

'^And does her happiness so entirely depend upon this 
riage?" asked the young nobleman bitterly. 

"Undoubtedly!" replied the priest, with anairofsurpi 
the Tery question. 

**Then my course will be easy ! " exclaimed De Montigni. 
will never do ought to give her one uneasy moment." 

'* That is noble, and generous, and like yourself! " said T^ 
de la Tremblade, holding out his hand to him. *^ I was quiti 
that you would never hesitate at any personal sacrifice fo 
happiness of those you love. What course, then, do you ii 
to pursue?" 

De Montigni, however, remembered the promise he had 
to his uncle, and he replied, ** Of that I must think ; all I ca 
at present is, that no wish of Rose d'Albret's shall ever be thw 
by me. First, in order to form a judgment of my future con 
I would fain know all the circumstances of the case; and 
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good father, as you have thus far dealt frankly ^ilb me, I yionld 
lain ask you a few questions, hoping for clear information." 

**I will give you the best that I possess, my son," replied the 
priest. *' But you must recollect that I am not a man of the world, 
and meddle little with things that are not brought absolutely under 
my notice." 

*^WeIl, then, to begin with matters that you do understand," 
said De Montigni; *'if I accept these benefices, and sign the 
papers my uncle wishes me to sign , do I in any degree bind 
myself either to enter the church, or to hold preferment which I 
think should be reserved for ecclesiastics?" 

*'Not lathe least, my son," answered father Walter, **nothing 
can bind you to the church but vows made to the church ; and as to 
the benefices you can give them all away next day; at no greater 
risk than being called by some, an enthusiastic fool." 

''That is soon met;" said the young nobleman; '^ but if this 
be so, what is the need of my signing any papers at all?" 

The priest paused for a moment in thought; but then an- 
swered, looking suddenly up, '*It is simply because, as your 
uncle's nearest relation you have a claim to his property, either the 
entire estate or a moiety, I know not well which. The benefices 
be can bestow where he likes , and he gives them to you as an 
equivalent to the other, thinking that, if the bishopric can be 
obtained for you> as doubtless it might be if you so liked, the ad- 
vantages would be at least equal." 

*'My uncle did not tell me this!" replied De Montigni, with 
ao air of mortification. '*My uncle did not tell me this ! " 

"Perhaps he thought you knew it already," rejoined father 
Walter; ''or, perhaps, he did not remember how generous and 
self-denying you have always shown yourself." 

"He should have dealt openly with me," said the young man 
in a mournful tone, " He should have dealt openly with me." 

He then thought for a few minutes, while the priest watched 
the varying expressions that came over his countenance with an in- 
quiring and interested eye , reading them as they rose. Perhaps 
he did not altogether interpret them aright, though the true Roman 
Catholic priest, who, following the rule of his order, strictly ex- 
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clades from his breast halt the passions that affect other 
learas to trace their workings in others loith a skill which 
who suffer them cannot acqaire. He stands as a spectator 
most critical part in the busy game of life, and sees the C£ 
either hand, and jadges where they are played well or ill. 

At length the young nobleman said aloud, ^*So then 
some real power in this matter; and they would have conce 
from me. A somewhat dangerous course ! " 

** Perhaps such was not the view, my son," answered 
Walter, *Hhe matter could not be concealed from you long, 
you read the papers, you must have seen what they container 
. **I am not sure of that, good father," rejoined De Moi 
'*they might calculate upon my not reading them at all, c 
their contents Tailing their meaning in the profuse words 
law, would afford me no clue to my own rights. However, i 
must be inquired into. I will now know the truth , whol] 
entirely." 

'^ I trust ," said the priest gravely , '* that you will in no 
forfeit that character of frank and generous disinterest 
which you gained in youth. It is a jewel, my son, inesti 
from its rarity. Come, Louis, let me tell your uncle th 
will sign the papers." 

The young man gazed in his face intently; but father 1 
returned the look with calm and unflinching firmness , an 
added, **I am no party to any deceit, if any have been 
mitted." 

. ''I believe you, father," replied DeMontigni, **forit 
who have unveiled the deceit; but as for the rest, I will m 
rash promise. I will know the whole clearly , before I act c 
mise to act; I will know what are my own rights, and thi 
extent; I will know the motives of others , their conduct , j 
causes." 

The priest smiled, and shook his head; **You lay out 
for many a long day, my son," he said, ** if you propose to 
trate into the secrets of any human heart; and in the mea 
you stop a union desired by all , to wait upon your caprice, 
into your own bosom, Louis, and inquire there, wheth 
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■otiTes of 8oeh a coodact ma j not have a source in passions yon 
will Dot like to own; disappointment or some chimerical dreams, 
iealoQsy of another's happiness, or reyengeM feelings for imagi- 
Baryiojory." 

^*No, no, no!" replied De Montlgni, **my conduct shall be 
taifluenced by none of these; and whatever my motives are, they 
shall be made clear in the eyes of all." 

**WeIl before you act," continued the priest, *' ask yourself, 
if what your uncle proposes is at all unfair. In the division of his 
property he assigns you more than the simple half, though perhaps 
not the moiety yon might like the best. There is no great injustice 
m this ; there is nothing to move anger or suspicion ; and yet you 
are evidently somewhat heated, and nourish doubts of those that 
lof e yon , which you have no just reason to entertain." 

"Father, yon are mistaken ," answered De Montigni , **Iam 
aught but angry; my heart feels too cold and chilled for anything 
so warm. Suspicion may be there — would it had never entered — 
but who can help it? When once a concealment or deceit has been 
practbed in matters where all should be fair and open as the day, 
can confidence be ever restored? no more than you can restore the 
white bloom to the grape or to the plum which yon have once 
pressed in your hand. I will think of this, good father, I will 
think of it all well. No man can reproach me for examining closely 
iolo that in which I have so great an interest; no man shall have to 
reproach me for the manner in which I act when I have examined. 
Bat let me put a picture before your eyes ere you go , in order that 
you may see what necessarily presents itself to my eyes. It Is of 
an ancle and two nephews; the one the son of an elder sister, the 
other of a younger ; the first possessed of moderate estates , but a 
daim, it seems, to his uncle's property; the other possessed of 
hrger estates already, but, if I judge rightly, without that claim. 
The one is sent by his uncle and guardian to foreign country to 
stady : the other remains upon the spot. At the end of five years'' 
they meet again , and the uncle proposes a plan which he declares 
to be equitable. To the son of his eldest sister , who has been ab- 
sent so long, he offers certain benefices, and proposes that he 
shall enter the church. To the son of the younger, who has re- 
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mained upon the spot, he gives the whole of his estittes , the hao 
of his fair ward , and the large property which she inherits. D 
not suppose, father, I can shut my eyes to such things; do nc 
suppose that I can do aught but feel them bitterly. Mark m( 
however, I say not that I will reject this arrangement, even if 
have power to do so ; I say not that I will throw the least impedi 
ment in the way of views and plans which were formed without m 
concurrence and without my knowledge ; but I do say , that I wil 
consider, and examine , and ponder, before I in any way sanctio 
a proceeding, by which I am destined to be, in every sense, 
loser." 

*'I thought," replied the priest, mildly, "that you had al 
ready determined not to do anything which could impede the unio 
of Mademoiselle d'Albret with the man of her choice ; that yo 
would not frustrate her wishes , or delay her happiness? ** 

**Nor will I," answered De Montigni; **but I must be we! 
assured in the first place of the conduct which she herself wishe 
to pursue.*' 

Father Walter shook his head gravely, saying, "Myson, m 
son , I fear you are deceiving yourself. I am not aware whethc 
your knowledge of women be much or little, whether in studiov 
seclusion you have passed your time without mingling with th 
general world, or whether you have frequented the gay society c 
Italy, and gained an insight into the female heart as it there- ap 
pears. But do not deceive yourself into a belief, because Made 
moiselle d'Albret sometimes speaks coldly to your cousin , affect 
an occasional indifference , ay , or even adds a harsh word- toward 
him -^ do not believe , I say , that she does not love him. I hav 
always seen that women , circumstanced as she is, from the v«r 
modesty of their nature, assume such disguises to conceal th 
warmer feelings of their heart; and the men with whom they ar 
most free, familiar, ay, and perhaps, affectionate, have th 
least cause to suppose that they entertain any serious attachmeo 
to them , — for where sucb exists , it always brings diffidence an 
some reserve along with it." 

De Montigni mused. There was truth, he thought, in wbi 
ilie old man said — it might be , indeed ^ that he was right. Xmc 
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in her youth Rose d'AJbret was frank , open , and unreserved , her 
loTes and her dislikes were plainly shown. But yet she might be 
changed. Womanhood and passion might have brought with 
them reserve, concealment, art. Who could say what in the 
space of five years might have been effected , and what the giti ot 
fomieeD might have become? 

"Probably, you are right, good father," he replied; **l 
know bat little of woman or woman's art3 ; but still I am not de- 
ceiving myself. All I propose is to pause and consider ail things, 
this as well as any of the rest, in fact, to use your own maxim, 
and 'do nothing rashly.' As I conclude you will sec my uncle to- 
night, and report to him the result of our conference, pray tell 
him myjesolution , such as it is , and explain to him in terms that 
will give him no offence, but yet convey my full mcaoing, that in 
my determination to consider before I act, I am too firm to be 
shaken. I find that I have somewhat too long suffered my conduct 
to be dictated by others, and I do so no more , whatsoever be the 
result." 

*' Can you not enable me , Monsieur de Montigni ," asked the 
j| priest, '* to fix some term for your consideration? As your uncle 
A will have to shape his conduct , as he may judge expedient to meet 
>1 yours , it might be as well to name a time for your decision." 
i\ "That I cannot do," replied De Montigni; *'at least not to- 
iJ idgbt. At all events it shall not be long before I do decide. Small 
it time will suffice me, if no meaos be taken to impede me in judging 
<! for myself; if there be, those who employ them must be answcr- 
•^ able for the delay. I will nOw be satisfied on all points — I will see 
lu tfce whole case clearly before I judge. Whenever I do so see it, 
Mj Biyeourse will be determined in an hour. And now, good father," 
jt Itt continued, perceiving that the priest was about to reply, ^'I 
lit loold fain discuss this subject with you no more, at least, to- 
ht night, though most happy to hear you upon any other, if you 
•cc Ittve aught else to say." 

ai ."Nothing, my son," replied father Walter, rising; **pray 
remember that the discussion has not been of my seeking. I 
:at never thrust myself upon the confidence of any one , Via^i^^ \q %\\^ 
e. idvice or issistance where it is required , but never oW\3Ay[\%>^> 
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eicept at the sacred call of duty; and so, my son, good night i 
and benedicite.*' 

Thus saying, he slowly quitted the room, and walked delibe- i 
rately down the stairs across a low-roofed hall , where several ser- j 
vants sat , and then mounting another staircase with a quicker \ 
step , found his way to the apartments of the Count de Liancourt. ^ 
That gentleman , half undressed, was sitting in his dressing-gown i 
conversing with Chazeul , and both eagerly turned to the priest [ 
as he entered, demanding, '*Well, what does he say? how did ^ 
yon find him disposed ? " i, 

Walter de la Tremblade sat down in a vacant chair, and then ^ 
looking from the one to the other, he said , ** I found him firmer, i, 
sterner than could be expected from his character or his years. I / 
fear, my son," addressing Monsieur de Liancourt, *'that your |^ 
policy has somewhat run awry. If instead of calling him back you |^ 
had written to him the plain and straightforward state of the case, s. 
telling him that the marriage of Mademoiselle d'AJbret with Mon* ," 
sieur de Chazeul here, depended upon the renunciation of his ^ 
claim to your estates , and begging him to send you his procura- - 
tion instantly for the purpose of making that renunciation , he 
would have done so at once." 

*' Pshaw ," cried Chazeul , '* yon must think him a greater fool 
than even I do , to suppose that if he were told those facts he would 
give up his chance of beauty, grace, and the united estates of 
Liancourt and Marennes." 

**He is no fool," replied the priest, **but one of those with 
whom it is better to tell the whole truth , and engage his generositf 
and enthusiasm on your side, than suffer him to discover, not 
only the facts yon would conceal , but that you have endeavoured 
to conceal them. Better to tell him the truth , Monsieur de Cha- 
lenl, than to let him find it out; and allow me to say, he has 
found but one half already , and will find out the rest ere long." 

** Fentre bleu! what has he discovered?" demanded Honsieur 
de Liancourt. ** This is an affair indeed." 

'*He is right well informed," answered the priest, '^that 
the estates of Liancourt are his at your death , in right of hii 
mother." 
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Cbazen] struck his band vehemently upon the table, exclaiin- 
ing, ''Then the game is np." 

"Not exactly," replied the priest; "had be known it a month 
ago, it would haTe been much better. Then at a distance, and 
without the means of farther inquiry, he would, I am sure, have 
been easily induced to make the renunciation, in consideration 
of the benefices , without coming here at all." 

"Bot he has been urging me for these two years," exclaimed 
MoBsiear de Lianeourt, **to give my consent to his return. I 
had DO power to refuse him , and it was only by persuasions that I 
kq>t him there so long." 

''Well, but the results, the results. Monsieur de la Trem- 
bUde," exclaimed Chazeul: '*we will be guided by you. Tell 
Bs what conclusions you have come to , and what course it will be 
best to follow." 

"From my conference with him this night," replied the priest, 
''I see exactly the state of his mind. In the first place I tell you 
he knows much, and suspects more; he perceives that you have 
attempted to keep him in the dark; and he is no weak studious 
boy, such as you believed. He is as firm as a rock, and deter- 
miaed upon his course. You cannot , and will not deceive him 
^1 an any of the facts of the case; and at present his reply is, that he 
i]l is determined to take fall time to consider before he decides. 
There is one way , and only one way to act upon his mind. If you 
ctn induce Mademoiselle d'Albret , to ask him to make the renun- 
iii ciition for her sake, he will do it, without the slightest hesita- 
ill tkm. Get her but to say three words to that effect, and he will 
1^ ligQ the act to-morrow." 

fi "Oh, then the whole matter is easy 1 " cried Chazeul. "I will 
^ iadnce her to do that in a moment." 

j: The priest looked at him with a somewhat cynical smile, and 
replied, "You may not find so much facility as you ejipect, Mon- 
fkar. Ladies have caprices ; and perhaps you may not be able to 
Buke her to say the exact words you wish." 
ai "Oh, but lam sure I can!" replied Chazeul. "I know the 

^ pretty Rose right well , with all her coquettish ways for goading on 
t lover's passion , by airs of coldness and indifference ; but she 

Bm€ ttAlbrei. 5 
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Is not such a fool as to be blind to the advantages of the most bri 
liant fortune she can reach in France. With the united estates 
Liancourt, Marennes, and Chazeul, we take our seat among 
the highest of the land. Did you not mark what she said to me I 
day, about the splendours of a court? Such hopes and expect 
tions, once entering a woman's head, never go out of it, go< 
father. 

The priest paused and mused with a slight smile curling li 
lip ; but at length he replied, ^* Doubtless you are more learned 
women's hearts than I am , Monsieur de Chazeul ; you have Im 
more to do with them , though in the confessional we sometim 
hear strange secrets. However, ifyou will take my advice, y( 
wiH not trust to your own unassisted efforts , but send for yoi 
mother at once. She is within a two hours' journey, and m 
easily be here , before noon to-morrow." 

*'Right, right, father," cried Monsieur de Liancourt, *M 
will not lose a moment's time. Jacqueline's head is worth all ou 
put together. It always was so ; and poor Louise , when she w 
alive , was no match for her at all. Let us not lose a moment, b 
send a messenger to her to-night , so that she may set out the fii 
thing to-morrow. See to it, Chazeul, see to it; for I am tire 
and going to bed. Choose some stout fellow who will do tl 
errand well. Let him avoid the wood, and take the Chartr 
road ; 't is but half a league about." 

^'I vfill do It at once," said Chazeul, ** for it is now near te 
But still I am sure that I can persuade fair Rose to make the r 
quest, before my mother comes; and so, goodnight, Sir." 

Thus saying, he left the room, and father Walter only r 
mained, to shake his head with a doubtful air, and say, **He 
too confident. God send that he mars not all ; " and he , to 
left Monsieur de Liancourt to seek repose 

CHAPTER VII. 

In the ChAteau of Marzay, on that night, as every day in tj 
wide world in which we live, care and anxiety, hope and expe 
Ution, the selfish intrigue, the means of frustrating it, tbedai 
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Chazeul struck his hand Tehemently upon tho table, exclaiw- 
iog, ''Thee the game is up." 

«* Not exactly," replied the priest; **hadhekoowaitamoDth 
ago , it would have heen much better. Then at a distance , and 
without the means of farther inquiry, he would, I am sure, have 
beeo easily induced to make the renunciation, in consideration 
of the beneCces , without coming here at all." 

*'Bat he has been urging me for these two years," exclaimed 
MoBsieor de Liancourt, **to give my consent to his return. I 
had DO power to refuse him , and it was only by persuasions that I 
kept him there so long." 

''Well, but the results, the results. Monsieur de la Trem- 
blade," exclaimed Chazeul: **we will be guided by you. Tell 
Bs what conclusions you have come to , and what course it will be 
best to follow." 

*'From my conference with him this night," replied the priest, 
*^I see exactly the state of his mind. In the first place I tell you 
helmows much, and suspects more; he perceives that you have 
attempted to keep hjm in the dark; and he is no weak studious 
boy, such as you believed. He is as firm as a rock, and deter- 
mined upon his course. You cannot , and will not deceive him 
on any of the facts of the case; and at present his reply is, that he 
is determined to take full time to consider before he decides. 
There is one way , and only one way to act upon his mind. If you 
can induce Mademoiselle d'Albret , to ask him to make the renun- 
ciation for her sake, he will do It, without the slightest hesita- 
tion. Get her but to say three words to that effect, and he will 
sign the act to-morrow." 

«*0h, then the whole matter is easy!" cried Chazeul. *'Iwili 
hidnce her to do that in a moment." 

The priest looked at him with a somewhat cynical smile, and 
replied, ''You may not find so much facility as you ejipect, Mon- 
siear. Ladies have caprices ; and perhaps you may not be able to 
make her to say the exact words you wish." 

'* Oh t but I am sure I can ! " replied Chazeul. ** I know the 
pretty Rose right well , with all her coquettish ways for goading on 
a lover's passion, by airs of coldness and indifference; but she 
Rm€ itAlbrtt. 5 



length the old soldier Estoe threw open the door, and the conn ^. 
mander limped ioto the room. it 

'* Now lock the door , Estoe ! " cried the good knight , setting m 
himself in the chair which his nephew placed carefally for kim; |i 
''lock the door, we will have no more interruptions. I have a ',i| 
right to have my say too, Louis. FetUre taint grUy to use the it 
language of the Philistines, we will have it out now, Lonis." ^ 

'* Most assuredly, Sir," replied the young nobleman ; ^ I will )| 
suffer no one to interrupt us. My uncle, the count, as once my i) 
guardian and my eldest relative, might of course command my i, 
first attention; but now that is over, you, my dear uncle, have | 
the next claim upon me , and I will not allow any one to deprive ^ 
me of the pleasure or the benefit of hearing your conversation and ^ 
advice." \ 

''Well said, boy! Well said!" cried the old commander. | 
"Do you hear that, Estoe? He 's no chicken now, eh? By my 
liith, Anthony will find himself mistaken. I like that well. Ton \ 
are right , Louis , to say , you toill not naffer any one to intermpt i 
us. That 's the true tone. I have grown into a sort of some de- 
pendance here, thanks to my infirmities. I let them have all their 
own way; but, parbleu, it will not do, for they turn tyrants 
when tliiy are over indulged." 

"I have come here, my dear uncle," replied his nephew, 
'^ with all reverence and respect for Monsieur de Liancourt. But 
my days of pupilage are over. While I stay in his house my 
chamber is my own, where I receive whom I like, when I like, 
and suffer not myself to be interfered with, (so long as I observe 
the courtesies of life ,) when I am otherwise engaged. Whenever 
an attempt is made to restrain that communication with others that 
I may choose to hold , I leave the place , and take my lodging 
elsewhere." 

"Right, right," cried the officer, "and if yon go I wHl go 

with you, Louis. But sit down, Estoe. We have much to talk 

about, my boy. I trnst you kept your word with me — I trust you 

promised nothing to the priest. He is a good man in the imain; 

but shrewd, Louis, shrewd as a TiViiVftt'a Ti\%ViV — ^U* 119 the 

^re, Estoe, ITou promised uotbiof^, e\i, l-ou\sT* 
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**Nol]iiiig, Sir," replied the young Baron. *'I merely as- 
sured him, Ihtt no consideration on earth wonld induce roe to do 
ought that would thwart the ipclinations, or impede the happi- 
ness, of Mademoiselle d'Albret, but that, for the decision of my 
conduct, I musthave time to consider, and that well/' 

*'Ah do! I am sure you would not! Poor dear little Rose, 
God bless her," cried the commander , ''she desenres all tender- 
ness. But if you did what they want , you would mar her happi- 
ness too , i>oy. Now let me hear what they sought of you. Then 
I Witt tell my tale." 

DeMontignl recapitulated, as well as he could, all that had 
passed between himself, his uncle, and the priest. He knew he 
could trust to those with whom he spoke ; and he strove to give the 
words that had been uttered as nearly as possible without change. 
He mi^t indeed atfd a running commentary of his own conclu- 
sioBS, but he falsi6ed nothing, he exaggerated nothing. As he 
proceeded, his good uncle leaned his chin upon his stick, and 
lisleoed without replying a word , though once or twice he struck 
the point of the staff sharply on the floor. 

Old Estoc, however, was not so patient or so taciturn; for 
mere than once, he uttered a quick oath, and murmured from 
time to time **Pardie! — Morbleu! — Coquin!" in tones which 
shewed that he was not at all edified with the reported discourse of 
Honsieur de la Tremblade. 

But when the young nobleman had done all, the good com- 
mander's smothered fire broke forth in a blaze, *' Curses upon 
them forever!" he exclaimed; **now they wonder there are Hu- 
guenots, and yet to see a Catholic priest playing knave and hypo- 
crite in this way is enough to make any honest man turn Turk ! I 
am ashamed of my brother, Louis, I am ashamed of my family, 
* but I am still more ashamed of my religion. It 's not honest , my 
boy 1 It 's not honest , if it suffers its clergy to go playing such a 
dooble game , telling what suits them , and keeping back what 
does not suit them to speak. Now you shall hear the plain truth. 
Tou are heir of Liancourt , pure and undoubted. It was settled so 
long since, sad notbiog but your own act cau de^ivN^'^^^^t \^^ 
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^I suspected tliat such was the case /' replied the young Doble- 
man , *' as soon as I saw such aoxiety to induce me to sign papers 
in haste , and without explanation." 

* * Suspected ! " cried the old commander. ' ' Why you should 
have known it long ago , if there had been honest men amongst us. 
I made my renunciation in poor Louise's favour — my sister — 
your mother, boy — when she married your good father— God rest 
his soul — and I took the Order of St. John. You are the heir-, 
then, beyond all doubt; but Jacqueline, your aunt, my sister — 
she 's a devil if ever one was — has never ceased working at my 
poor weak brother Anthony to deprive you of your right." 

*^She never loved me, I know," replied De Hontigni. '*I 
remember when I was a mere boy — " 

* ' Loved you ! that 's not the point ," exclaimed the commander. 
*' She loves you just as well as anything else t&at stands in her way. 
It is that she loves herself, and loves herself in her son •— the cos-« 
comb ! She has set her mind upon seeing him wealthy and power* 
ful. She always looked upon money as the best of blessings. That 
is why she married old Chazeul , a man she hated and despised, 
only that she might be richer than her elder sister; and now this 
fellow has squandered half his father's estate, she thinks to pateh 
up a greater fortune still by getting forhimMarennes and Liancourt. 
The last she never can get if you are not a fool , Louis, and the first 
she cannot get without she gets the last." 

** This seems to me a riddle , Sir," said De Montigni, thought- 
fully. ** I understand that this marriage is fully settled , with the 
consent and approbation of all parties; and surely the hand of Ma- 
demoiselle d'Albret, with her hereditary property, must be an 
object well worth striving for, even in the eyes of one who values 
wealth so much as my aunt De Chazeul." 

^'Ay boy ! ay ! " cried the old commander, *' so it would be, if * 
she could get it. But the contract between the good Count de 
Marennes and your uncle is, that Rose is to marry his nephew, the 
subsisting heir of Liancourt. No name is mentioned, lest the 
heir should die in the meantime ; but you were then , you are still, 
the subsisting heir of Liancourt , in virtue of your mother's rights 
as eldest daughter of my father, and my renunciation in her favoiir. 

1 
\ 
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If jon pot yoar hand to that paper you are \rorse than Esau, for 
70a Dot only sell your birthright, but your bride, for a mess of 
pottage." 

De Montigni started up and paced the room for a moment with 
his haod clasped upou his forehead, and twice he muttered, *<Tbis 
is shameful!" He was tempted, strongly tempted, let what 
vould be the result, to assert his rights at once ; to claim his own 
vithont one consideration of the feelings of others; to exact the 
aUnost sum of his inheritance , like a miser ; to demand his bride 
filling or unwilling, under the engagement of her father. 

But better thoughts first came to withhold him, and, as he 
reOected, difficulties appeared to impede him in such a course. 
Tlie contract, doubtless, was in the hands of Monsieur de Lian- 
court. How could he prove it? — how establish his claim? The 
estates, indeed, bb might withhold; his opposition might delay 
themaniage. But then be asked himself could he inflict sorrow 
and disappointment on Rose d'Albret ; could he dash from her lip 
tke cup of hope and expectation ? Most likely she looked forward 
to her approaching marriage as a thing decided beyond all chance 
of ebaoge. He had no substantial reason to suppose that she felt 
repngnance to it. Her mind was probably made up ; her part 
taken; perhaps all the affections of her young heart engaged. Was 
be to be the person to blight all her prospects — to disappoint all 
her hopes? ^'No," bethought, *'nor' and resuming his seat 
bjhis unde, be said, ''This deceit used towards me, my dear 
Sir, is yery bad. It disgusts one with the world and human na- 
ture. Yet one consideration will probably make me yield to all 
their wishes, and forbear from exercising my rights, even now 
that I know them." 

" Phoo ! Too ! " cried the commander, interrupting him. ** The 
boy is mad! Go, call our friend, Estoc. He must talk with 
him. There is a gentleman here, Louis — by the bye, he came 
vith yourself — whom I met with once or twice in the old wars. 
Be is M wise and good a man as ever lived — bating a bit of heresy 
ii Us notions, though scarce half a Huguenot either — a good 
iddier as any in France , and moreover a very prudent and clever 
poson-— a very wise good man. Indeed — none better. I have 
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been talking with him a long time since supper all aboi 
and you must take his advice, or at least listen to it. D 
it, yon will find It good." ^^ 

At first sight De Montigni shrunk from the idea of 
his feelings, nay, detailing all the particulars of his si 
a comparative stranger, like Chasseron , one too \^hon 
upon as an inferior. But before he could reply, £s 
the room ; and , as he thought further, he rememben 
of bold decision in the man's character, so many trait 
good sense in his conversation , that he began to think 
of such a person — totally independent of all passio 
judice, knowing little ofany of the parties, and who 1 
much of what had taken place upon his arrival — mi 
useful as a corrective of any erroneous views which 
might have adopted. He was free too , to accept his . 
reject it; and he knew the good old commander too v 
be sure , that Chasseron must have borne a high chara 
mer days, to have obtained his confidence and approbj 
cially as a heretic — a sort of animal of which he 
means fond. He waited then patiently for the rcturi 
soldier with his companion of the way, while his v 
time to time, addressed to him a brief adjuration , ** 
fool , and throw away fortune and happiness ; '' or, *' 
all the advantages which God had given him , into the 
who had played so foul a game , to wring them from hi 

In a few minutes the door from the ante-room opi 
and Chasseron entered , followed by Estoc. The old c 
in whom age and infirmity could scarcely tame the ei 
nerous impetuosity of disposition which had characi 
through life, rose up from his chair to greet their no 
begin the subject at once. But Estoc thrust him down 
unceremonious affection, saying, ** Sit down, Sir, sit 
have been too much on your legs to-day already. Yi 
your wound breaking out again, especially if you tei 
so. Monsieur de Chasseron knows all about it. But tl 
going on down below. Master Chazeul has just com( 
a conference in the Count's chamber, and has sent ofl 
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hond»aek , to kit mother, begging her to be here at an early hour 
to-morrow." 

*« Ay, Jacqueline must have a finger in the affair!" cried the 
ceamuinder ; ^' and she will outwit us all , if we do not mind." 

*^ I do not think so, Sir," replied Chasseron, who by this time 
was seated between the old officer and his nephew. '* It seems to 
me that the matter is very simple. Monsieur de Montigni, this 
worthy gentleman having known and heard something of me in 
times of yore, has thought fit to tell me the situation in which you 
are placed , and to ask my advice. I knew something of the facts 
before ; for in the first place , I was well acquainted with the good 
Count de Ifarennes ; nay , poor as I am , was somewhat related to 
him, — in a very distant degree , it is true ; but still he was not 
above acknowledging the conneiion. In the next place, as yon 
may perhaps have remarked , I live with my eyes and my ears 
•pen; and as I have been in this neighbourhood at least within 
fifteen leagues for some time , I have heard a good deal of what is 
gofaig on. If therefore my counsel or assistance can do you any 
lenriee, command it; for I owe you a good turn for that which you 
nndered me this morning. Parbleu, I should have been badly off 
if you had not come up." 

''Toa are very welcome, my good Sir ," replied De Montigni ; 
"and as my uncle has told you the circumstances , there is no use 
of entering upon them again. There are other things, however, to 
be taken into consideration , which you cannot yet know; I mean 
my own particular views and notions — " 

*' Ay 1 " cried the old commander, interrupting him , '* the boy 
is UhA enough , Monsieur de Chasseron , to talk of yielding to the 
wishes of these people, to think of abandoning all his rights, giving 
op to that coxcomb Chaieul both bride and estates ! What think 
you of that? of letting them win the day by all their tricks and 
■unoeuvres? He has gone mad , I think! but ventre bleu I it shall 
not be so ; for I will plead first myself. I renounced in favour of 
poor Louise, who had the next right^ after me, not' of Madame 
Jacqueline , who has got too much already." 

De Montigni coloured slightly at his uncle's words, but he 
replied calmly and affectionately; **I have my own reasons, my 
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dear Sir, if joa will but hear them. AH the gifts of fortnne are 
but as we estimate them ; I will not pretend that I am without ani«- 
bitioQ, still less that to obtain the heart of Mademoiselle d'Albret 
I woald not make any sacriflce. But I do not court her hand with* 
out her heart; and no consideration shall tempt me to cause her 
unhappiness by opposing her marriage , if — and I have no reason 
to doc(bt it — she feels towards my cousin of Chazeul , as a woman 
should feel towards the man on whom she is about to bestow her 
hand." 

*'That, young gentleman, is the question," said Chasseron 
quickly, while the old commander gave way to many a *^Psba! " 
and other less decent interjection. *' You have been ill used ; and, 
evidently with a design of bringing about a marriage contrary to 
the previous contract between the lady's father and your uncle, 
you have been kept at a distance , In ignorance of all the facts, 
while opportunity has been given to Monsieur de Chazeul to seek 
the lady's affections." 

**To be sure!" cried the commander, *Mt was all done on 
purpose!" 

'* Under these circumstances ! '* continued Chasseron, without 
noticing the interruption, *'you would be perfectly jnstlGed in 
opposing the marriage; and with the evidence of your uncle here, 
of the previous contract , I do not scruple to say , it could not pro- 
ceed. I applaud your delicacy and generosity, however; but the 
utmost that could be expected from the most noble-minded man 
would be, that you should insist upon the delay of a year, with 
full opportunity of seeking to change the lady's views, reserving to 
yourself the power to enforce or renounce your rights , as you may 
find her affected." 

' * But Sir — but Sir ! " cried the commander. 

Chasseron, however, waved his hand, saying, ** Hear me out, 
my good friend," and then continued, *' This would be the kind 
and generous course, even if you found that Mademoiselle d'Albret 
was a willing party to this alliance. The first question is, however, 
whether she be really so or not? How can you tell , that she does 
not consent with reluctance? How do you know, that she has not 
also been deceived ? May she not have been taught to think , that 
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ige with your cousin is in accordance with her father's 
or even if no fraud has been played upon her, may she 
yielded from obedience to her guardian , knowing the 
hose who hold , under the King, the gardo nobie of a fe- 
an? may she not even now, long for deliverance, and 
lot bless you , if yon step in armed with power to save 
f, more," he added with a smile, *'may she not love 
y?" 

)lour rose warmly into De Montigni's cheek; and his 

quick; **0h no, no," he cried, ** I cannot hope such 

. She was young, very young, when I went; not yet 

^e always loved each other, it is true; but as mere 

! is a fruit that matures itself without the sunshine," 
lasseron in a meaning tone, and then added frankly, 
d, Monsieur de Montigni , I think it is so, I would not 
[1 with false hopes and expectations. That would be a 
a for the service you have rendered me; but I have 
nething of women , and I have in this case watched the 
"alely; not a glance of her eye has escaped me, not a 
ade of colour in her cheek. I think she loves you, I 
las now discovered it; and that, if you could see her at 
nt, you would behold her weeping bitterly in her cham- 
ler hard fate. I tliink all this; but of one thing I am 
' she have to-morrow to choose between you and Cha- 
^i\\ not hesitate one moment, and her hand is yours." 
nsations of Louis de Montigni at that moment would be 
i to describe and difficult to conceive. Hope, joy, ex- 
rose up to struggle in his breast, with sorrow, doubt, 
hension. He dared not trust himself to the ftill tide of 
a and love. He felt it impossible to believe that such 
might be in store for him ; and , contrasted with the 
litter feelings which had lately possessed him, the dream 
ss which now presented itself, though one which he had 
once indulged before , seemed too much for the lot of 
ad creature. A few moments' reflection, however, 
m that even if all that Chasseron said was true , --<r if the 
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brightest hope of his heart were retliied and the love of Rose < 
were truly his, there were still diiBcalties and dangers ei 
the way, to mingle a fall portion of bitter with the enp ol 
joy. Obstacles innamerable presented themseWes to his ii 
tion ; and it seemed to his ineiperienced mind almost im| 
to triumph over the impediments which might arise to bar 
to happiness. 

His uncle and Chasseron sat gazing at him for a few m< 
while he remained in silence , meditating over the present 
future. The old commander could not comprehend his f 
but Chasseron , with clearer eyes , read as if in a boot 
varied emotions of his heart, as they were written on his c 
countenance. He suffered him then to reflect without ii 
tion, till at length the young nobleman replied , ** God sen 
may be as you suppose ! If it be so , Sir, the decision of i 
duct will be easy, for nothing but the belief that I sli 
wounding the feelings or opposing the happiness of Made 
d'Albret, could prevent me from putting in my claim to h 
But if I thought that she had one doubt or hesitation in i 
this marriage, that her whole heart did not go with it, 
only consented at the command of her guardian , and not 
own inclination, I would preserve every right I have, fo 
as well as for my own." 

"Why, I tell you, boy, they have driven her," cried 
« they have coaied, and laboured, and striven, forth( 
years. They have made her believe that my brother A 
the ftill and entire disposal of her , — that she is but t 
or his ox, or any other of his goods and chattels, which 
or sell, or exchange, at his will and pleasure." 

** That error may be soon proved," exclaimed De ? 

**Nay," said Chasseron , before he proceeded , ' 
so easily as you imagine. Depend upon it, these 
with power in their bands, will take good care that yc 
portunity of speaking with her alone, if they can helf 
the means, however, of driving them to it, if you use 
Let them think that your decision entirely depends ^ 

" I have told them so already," replied De Men' 
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*' So far so good/' coDtiDued Chasseron; **bat keep to your- 
leit: refuse to discuss the subject with them at all, till you have 
ocertained her Tiews. Demand an hour's private iuterviev with 
her; and adhere firmly to that couditiou. Let it take place also, 
10 some ^ot where you cannot he overheard — " 

*'The rampart is the only place," said Estoc; **on the west 
side there are no windows, and I will plant myself at the door, so 
as 10 ensure there be no interruption." 

** There be it, then," said Chasseron ; **and this once gained, 
dw decision of yonr ilite is in your own hands. You may gain the 
day, too, if yoo like; only remember, listen to no arguments, 
ester into no conyersation upon any part of the subject; but 
nerdy say that, when Mademoiselle d' Alb ret, unconstrained and 
free, assures you ftilly, with her own lips, in a private conference, 
that her happiness depends upon your making this renunciation of 
your rights, yon are ready to do so, but not till then. Doubtless, 
they will tutor her, — doubtless, they will endeavour to work 
■pon her mind by every argument and inducement — and many 
my be derised which we cannot foresee — but you , on your part, 
most use your opportunity to the best advantage : press her home 
with all the words of love and passion , — call to her mind the 
days gone by, the scenes, the affections of childhood; show her 
how siiamefuUy you have been deceived ; let her know the frauds 
which have been put upon herself. Make her comprehend , that 
it was for you she was destined by her father; and, if you will, let 
her know your generous intentions ; tell her that for her happiness 
yen are ready to sacriGce not only your rights and your inheritance, 
bat even herself. Then, Parbleu! ifyoudonotwinher, you are 
better without her." 

The old commander rubbed his hands , exclaiming , " He will 
win her, he will win her! Don't be afraid ; she is quite ready to 
be won. She loves him already, man, — she always has loved 
him; only the poor little soul did not understand what it was." 

'*But suppose," said De Montignl in a musing tone, '* sup- 
pose all this takes place as we would have it : suppose lam blessed 
to the utmost of my hopes and beyond my deserts , that I find her 
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willing to be mine, nnwilling to be his, vbat is the next step to be 
Uken?" 

**Ay, that is the question ," replied Chasseron, ''and one not 
verj easy to resolve. I will give you my opinion, fairly, though ft 
may be wrong. However, you may follow it or not as you like. 
Bold measures are fitted for datagerous circumstances; and deceit, 
such as has been used towards you, will justify you in employing 
means which , were it otherwise , I would not advise , and you 

ought not to follow. If you find her disposed to give her hand to . 

you, and you make open and decided opposition to the scheme : 

which they themselves have devised, a thousand to one you will be t 

driven out of the chAteau, and all the influence of her guardian ] 

even to compulsion itself, may perhaps be used to force her into a ] 

marriage with your rival. In the present condition of the country, \ 

it will be difficult to enforce your rights , so long as she remains < 

here ; by no means difficult for them, in the course of a year or two, ^ 
to drive her, by persecution, into the arms of a man she hates. I 

would advise you, then, all these things considered, not to lei ^ 

them fully know , all that takes place between you. Give no de- j 

cided answer the moment your interview is over ; but say they , 
shall know your resolution the following day. Take advantage of 

the time; and, having gained her consent, and arranged your , 

plan , fly with her at jonce to the camp of the King. Beyond all , 

doubt Henry, as soon as he is informed of her father's intentions ., 

regarding you , will bestow her hand upon you. He is a good- » 

humoured man enough; frank and free; and has a weakness for t 

all love affairs. He will be glad enough, too, to secure the support ( 

of the houses of De Montigni and Marennes to his own cause; for ^ 

at present he is a king without a kingdom; a soldier without | 

money; and, by my faith, too, a husband without a wife. How- \ 

ever, you need not fear his taking yours, for they do say he is over x 

head and ears in love just now with another person; otherwise I r 
would not answer for him." 

De Montigni smiled: '^You are no courtier, ttonsieur Cbas- a 

seron," he said, "and your plan suits me well; but there may ^ 

bcf difficulties in the execution." ;< 

•*Pooh, boy! — None, none," cried his uncle ; "thebusi- | 
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)e qaite easy. Here are old Estoe and I as Ml of stra- 

the Dachess of Montpensier. We have had all onr 

ottled up for these tea years, since I got that cnrsed 

Qd we '11 arrange between us a plan for getting yon all 

chUtean, so that no one shall know any thing- about it, 

lOurs ai least. The King is besieging Dreui they say; 

n soon reach his camp." 

;an I persuade Rose to consent?" asked De Montigni. 

»e sure, to be sure/' answered the old commander; 

e sees that there is nothing else for it, she won't hesitate. 

your taking her off to the King's camp, is not as if you 

log away with her to marry her without any authority." 

linly not," said Chasseron; ''remember to imprest 

her mind : first, that it is according to her father's own 

1, that she gives you her hand; secondly, that the 

hi to the guardianship of a noble ward , is paramount to 

ir uncle, and quite supercedes it," 

you think ," asked De Montigni , ^* that I may be per- 

of Henry's conduct?" 

;ctly," replied Chasseron. 

11 be answerable for that," said the commander in a 

emphatic tone. *' I will pledge my honour, which was 

orfeit, that His Majesty shall bestow upon yon the hand 

ilbret, as soon as you reach his camp , and all the cir- 

IS are eiplained to him." 

, then," said De Montigni , ** my course is clear, and 

:t decided. If the hopes that you have raised prove just, 

^eet girl consents , we will fly as has been proposed. If 

I am disappointed , I will make the renunciation which 

ed of me , raise my own retainers , join the King , and, 

r my lawful sovereign , will wed myself to honour as my 
»» 

St, Sir," said the good faimer, *<yoii may ere long be 
rve the Bcarnois, as they call him, not only with your 
lers , but with those of Marennes and Liancourt too." 
send it — Godsend It!" cried the commander; ^^and 
nto the saddle, too, if the devil were in my hip- instead 
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of • pistol ball. Comealoig, Estoc; jo« aad I viH g* aad laj 
oola pUo for carrying off the lady, and I will let Lo«isluM>vih« 
resoli tOHDorrow by daybreak : — But mind yon do your |Mat waU* 
my boy. No shyness — no diffidence — go righl to the pninftat 
once. Tell her all aboni it, and lei her jndge for herself. — Now, 
MonsSenr de Chasseron, Estoc and I will see yon to yoor room," 
and thus saying, they took leaTC of De Montigni, and retreated 
for the nighL 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Wk must now gi?e a space , a Tery short space indeed, to Rose 
d'Albret, who, after speaking a few moments with her uncle, the 
priest, andChazeul, had retired to her own chamber in search of 
solitary meditation. There, howe?er, she found her maid wail^ 
ing for her, it baYiog been her custom for some weeks, since 
Chazeul had taken up his residence at the chiteau , to quit the rest 
of the party as soon after supper as possible. 

** There, take off this stiff gown, Blanchette; gi?e me i 
dressing gown, undo and comb my hair; and then you may go 
and gossip with Monsieur de Montigni's servants. They ha\^ 
just come from Italy , and will tell you , I don't doubt , bow muck 
prettier the girls of France are than those on the other side of Ih 
Alps. I will undress myself, when I feel sleepy." 

** Indeed, Mademoiselle, I don't want to gossip with them 
said BlaDchette ; *' if I talk with anybody, it shall be with Alphonf 
Monsieur de Chazeul's head ?alet. He is a fine man, and a f 
one, like his master. Ay, indeed. Monsieur de Chazeul 
something like a man." 

Rose d'Albret turned suddenly towards her, and fixed her < 
upon her face, asking, ** How much has he given you,BIanchetf 

** Lord, Mademoiselle!" cried the girl, turning crimson. 

*'Yes, Blanchette, I wish to know," said Rose; "tell ro' 
actly how much he has given you. These fine gentlemen 
that a lady's heart can never be won rightly without bribin 
maid ; and therefore, just in proportion to the number of c 
you have received, I shall judge that Monsieur de Chazeul 
my love. I am quite serious, so mind you reckon up exacti; 
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The girl eridenUy did not clearly see whether her mistress 
ipoke ironically or not, but the tone of Rose d'Albret was so 
Bcrioas, that she inclined to the latter opinion, and answered hesi- 
ttfingly, "Why of course, Mademoiselle, he has given me some 
little presents at different times, as all gentlemen do when they 
ire in lore." 

'* Little presents!" cried Rose in the same tone, "why then 
he yaiaes me little. Bat count up, count up, Blanchette, how 
macb altogether." 

"Why, may be , perhaps a hundred crowns in the whole. Ma- 
demoiselle," answered the maid. 

"A hundred crowns!" cried Rose d'Albret, "I am worth 
more than that; and 1 11 tell you what, Blanchette, you are a great 
fool if ever yon say a word in his favour again, unless he gives you 
treble as much. So you look to it, undo my hair, and 'make 
haste.^ 

The girl obeyed the orders she received, and then, by her 
mistress's direction, left her. The moment she was gone, however, 
Base diook her head sadly, and burst into tears, exclaiming, 
"Alas, that they should thus fill me with suspicion ! I am bought 
and sold like the goods of a market. No one comes near me that 
is not bribed or corrupted by some means. I have nowhere to turn 
for advice or sympathy or consolation. What is the meaning of all 
this? Am I to believe that it is poor Rose d'Albret, he seeks? No, 
no, he would take other means to win love, if love were all he 
wanted. But I will know, I will see into the bottom of his heart 
before I give him my hand. — Give him my hand? Oh God! to 
tiunk that the day is coming so soon ! — But I will have some 
better insight; and if they use such art with me, surely I maybe 
excused for practising some with them." 

Rose d'Albret leaned her head upon her hand, and thought 
iaog and bitterly ; but her mind was now pursuing another course ; 
Ike image of De Montignl had risen up before her. Nor would it 
be banished, though she was afraid to look upon it steadily. "He 
is very little changed," she said to herself; "I can trace all the 
fcatiures of the boy in the man. He has lost his gay, light-hearted 
Rose iCAlbret. ^ 
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laugh, however -^ his cheerful look that spread light arouud him. n- 
He has grown grave and stern. Can he have suffered? Disap- ir 
pointed love, perhaps, has done its sad work upon his heart. Oh, n^ 
that I could comfort him ! " v_ 

She thought again, and other images seemed to present them- e 
selves; for, after a moment's silent musing, she started up, crying ^^ 
«*God forbid! God forbid! Ah! what would come of it, if. it ii 
were so? Ruin, destruction, desolation to all perhaps ! — Woald ^ 
I had resisted firmly from the first! Yet I have promised nothing. ^ 
I have been but passive in the hands of others. I have heard my c 
fate announced, and made no answer. — 'T is a vain fancy after .-^ 
all. He hardly spoke to me , looked cold and askance — perhaps ^ 
he is offended — no not offended ; grieved, mortified, disappointed, sf^ 
perhaps. Heaven! where are my fancies leading me? And yet I - 
often thought when my eyes met his , that there was a look of i 
tenderness, almost of pity in his ftice, mournful yet affectionate. 
Would that I knew what is passing in his heart ! Yet what would 
it avail? — I know not. — It might perhaps avail to save us both 
from misery — or plunge us into greater. T is useless to think of 
such things ; I will leave fate to take its course, and shape my own 
as opportunity occurs. But I may at least strive to gain some know- 
ledge of this man's character and objects; and, if I do assume a 
spirit different from my own to fathom the depth of his, -surely it 
may be forgiven when the cause is so powerful. I fear — I much 
fear that I am wedding cold deceit, and treachery, and wretch- 
edness. I will sooner die first — sooner resign all I have, hide me 
in a convent, if needs must be, and spend my life in prayer. But I 
will read his heart first. Perhaps I do him wrong. His motives 
may be generous and noble for aught I know ; and yet I cannot but 
doubt it. If they were so , why such shrewd steps to surround me 
by those who do nought but praise him? There is a want of truth 
and nature in it, that brings suspicion whether I will or not. De 
Montigni's very coldness has more of love in it. — Poor De Slon- 
tigni, what can have changed him so? I '11 find some means of 
speaking to him, and, if I can, will give him consolation. He used 
io Jove me much when we were boUi ^owii^*, atid^ if he have any 
i/eep grief at bis heart, it will sooi\i and coml<ii\.\jNwiV<i\kftw^^\^ 
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of sympathy from the lips of Rose d'Albret. I loved him, too, 
always ; and I could love him still — if it were right." 

Bat there she paused, and would not think how much she 
might loTe him. She was like a child who comes to the precipice's 
edge, peers over, and runs away in haste, lest he should see the full 
danger, and, with giddy brain, fall over. 

''Hark," she continued, "there is Chazeul singiog io the 
rooms below. I will put out the light , and hie to bed. He is like 
the mght-raT.en that £uicied himself a nightingale. But I can stop 
my ears;" and, undressing hastily, she retired to bed: but sleep 
was far from her; and, for many an hour, she lay revolving plans of 
what she would say and do on the morrow. Still, thoughts she was 
afraid of, would intrude ; still, before she was aware of it, her fancy 
was busy with De Montigni ; still her repagnance to the union 
with Chazeul grew more and more strong, and it was not till half 
the night was spent, that at length she closed her eyes in sleep. She 
heard Blanchette come late into the ante-room where the maid's 
bed was placed; she heard her breathe hard soon after, in the dull 
deep of selfish content ; she heard sound after sound in the chateau, 
mdicating that all were seeking repose ; and at length, when every 
other noise was still, the deep bell of the clock first striking one, 
then two. But the third hour did not find her senses waking. 

It was daylight the neit morning, though it was her habit to 
rise early, when her maid called her; and Rose at once perceived 
that there was a tale behind the meaning look on the girl's face. 
"Well , Blanchette ," she said , ♦* what is it? You have got some- 
thing to tell. Speak it quickly, girl, I do not love to wait." 

"Ah seigneur! Mademoiselle," replied the maid, "I have 
heard such high words just now in the hall between the Count, and 
Monsieur de Chazeul , and Monsieur de Montigni." 

The colour fled from the cheek of Rose d'Albret; but she 
strove hard to ask in a calm and indifferent tone , what the dispute 
was about. 

"That I cannot tell, Mademoiselle," replied the girl, who, 
like so many people in her station , only gathered sufficient infor- 
mation to alarm, hut not enlighten; "All I kuo^ \s^ Mow%ve.^3x 
deJJancourt looked very angry, and spoke nct^ ^v^% ^^^ ^^ 
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Marquis too; and Monsieur de Montigni replied co 
Lord, saying, 'I must hear that from her own lips, 
no one present to restrain her.' But when Monsieur 
said something I did not hear, the Baron turned upoi 
lion, and answered * Silence, Sir! or I shall forget ; 
cousin. You have heard my answer. Be it as you lil 
not the conference you seem so afraid to grant, but w 
sign away no right that I possess ; ' and then the Marq 
with a scornful air , * you are mistaken , Sir ; I fear no 
between a lady who loves ine and a boy like you. 1 
great rivalry to dread. So , to keep peace in the house 
have this interview, and that right soon;' and then 
round and came towards the door, behind whichlsto 
I came away." 

"Hark!" cried Rose d'Albret, "there is some or 
at the ante-chamber door, see who is there ! Say I am i 
but will be so soon." 

"It is Monsieur de Chazeul, Mademoiselle," eic 
girl, after going out and returning; " he bade me tell ; 
weather has grown warmer, the frost was gone , andt 
fair and sun-shiny, if when you are dressed, you will 
the ramparts, for he wishes to speak with you." 

Rose laid her hand upon her brow, thought for 
and then exclaimed , "I will go. Quick, dress me, 
' I will go." 

Her toilet was concluded much sooner than usual 
short time, avoiding the great hall, she was glidings 
palpitating heart and unsteady step , by a passage whi( 
to the walls. Before she opened the door between th 
the rampart, however, Rose d'Albret paused and m 
a moment, pressed her hand upon her side as if 
beating within, and then saying, "So — so shall i 
went out. 

Chazeul was walking away from her , towards the < 

turned the next monJent, and as soon as he saw her , I 

/ P^ce to meet her. Rose advanced de\\\iw^v^\^ . W^ 

fMe surprised , when, on coming neat , C\i^i^\3X>^d 
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loimd her and attempted to press his lips upon hers. She repelled 
]^ him io a momeDt, with a look of iDdignant scorn, but the next 
q} instant ishe calmed the expression of her countenance , and said, 
J *'Naf , Day, Monsieur de Chazeul, you forget you are not my 
husband yet, and never may be. So take no liberties , I beg, or 
g^ I go in this moment." 
{ '*Aiid never may be!" cried Chazeul. ''Oh, that is settled 

j beyond all power of recall , sweet Rose. I have your guardian's 
promise, signed and sealed, dear lady, so that either Rose 
d'Albret is my wife or a cloistered nun for life." 

**Well, that is one alternative, at all events, Monsieur," 
the answered; '* not a very pleasant one indeed, nor one that I 
unlikely to adopt; but still, do not consider me as your wife, 
tin I am so; and take no liberties, if you would have me stay 
with you." 

.^ ^'Nay, this is but what all lovers take and grant," replied 

Chazeul; '* however, be it as you will for the present, sweet 
Rose." 

^V,a "Lovers!" repeated Mademoiselle d'Albret, "pray put the 

.^1 matter on its right footing, Chazeul. It is better that we should 
" understand each other clearly. This proposed alliance is what is 
called a mariage de convenance. I look upon it as such ; and so 
do yon at your heart. I am not one to love easily. Doubtless I 
shall love my husband , when he is so ; but in the mean time , all 
that either of us looks to, is a certain change in our position for 
the better. I view the matter quite reasonably; and so do you, 
though you think it right to afTcct a little passion. Not that I am 
Insensible to the advantage of having a handsome husband of repu- 
tation and distinction; nor you to that of having a pretty and well 
dressed wife; but, as the principal question, there arc higher 
points involved than mere inclination. Deal with me therefore 
candidly, Chazeul, and do not make the unnecessary attempt to 
deceive me with a show of passion that has nothing to do with the 
iflair." 

Had Rose d'Albret assumed a warmer tone, Chazeul might at 
OQce have suspected her; hut her calm andTeasomti^vci^XiXi^x^^s 
soeonsJsteat with bJs own notions, IhalUeaidft^Vo^^tWs^XivKk- 
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self; and jodgiog her cold, and incapable of any strong pi 
felt more secure than eyer of the success of his schemesi. ' 
Rose," he said, '•! do love you, whatever you may thiol 
so do you love me, I believe. But to speak of these highc 
ters that you talk of: our marriage is certainly, under ever 
sideration , the best devised alliance of the times. You knc 
the estates of Chazeul are very large, but still not large eno 
give me that power and influence which I mi^ht obtain, 
estates of Marennes are nearly equal ; and therefore by ra 
riage with you, according to your father's and your ga 
wishes , I well nigh double my station and importance. Bu 
is something more , dear Rose , in favour of this marriag 
generous uncle settles on me the whole estates of Liancourt , 
add vast weight to all the rest , so that no member of th 
Union — ay, hardly Mayenne himself — will be able to c( 
with me in wealth and influence. Splendour and power are 
us. Rose, such as princes might envy; and there is but o 
ficulty." 

"Ha! What is that?" cried his fair companion , in an 
tone. 

"Why, it is this," replied the Marquis, with some 
hesitation, "this boy, De Montigni, you know, has bee 
for to sign the contract and the necessary papers. My uncle 
rously offers him^.as his share of the inheritance, all tli 
benefices at the disposal of the house of Liancourt. He ma 
them, all but the bishopric, without entering the church ; 
he chooses to take that profession — and he is fit for nothii 
— the bishopric can be easily secured to him also , and th 
portion will be even larger in revenue than mine. It is nec< 
however , in order to avoid after-litigalion , that he shoul 
a renunciation in regard to the estates ; but this he refuse 
till—" 

" Offer him something more ,*' cried Rose d'Albret, wil 
try him thoroughly; "give him the farm of Marcilly. Y( 
scarcely miss it; and it will serve to make matters easy." 

"It is a rich farm," answered Chazeul, shaking his 
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^bat that is not the qaestion, Rose. He will not sign .till he 
kears from your own lips , that it is your wish he should." 

*' I will speak to him /' said the young lady. '< I will speak to 
kuB directly." 

*^Nay, hear me first, sweet Rose/' replied Chazeul. '^Make 
jonr words short with him. Merely say, that this marriage haying 
been decided and your hand promised to me, you are placed in a 
* iltiiatioii of great embarrassment by his conduct." 

**I can say that with truth," answered Rose d'Albret; ''but 
tkeo," she added, *Mf I find he remains firm, may 1 not offer 
UmMarcUly?" 

** It is unnecessary," said Chazeul, with an Impatient look ; 
'*fer he has given his word, and will not break it, to sign the 
fapers , if you but express a wish that he should." 

*^Oh, I cannot ask him," replied Rose d'Albret, '*I cannot 
distinctly ask him, Monsieur de Chazeul." 

*' And pray why not?" demanded Chazeul , in some surprise. 
*' Oh, for many reasons, which I should think you would see 
at once /' answered Mademoiselle d'Albret. *' In Uie first place, 
itwonld be laying myself under an obligation which I may find it 
difficult to acquit. All I can do is to tell him truly what I feel , to 
tell him the embarrassment into which these events may cast me, 
and then to let him deliver me from them if he will." 

"Ah! here comes father Walter," said Chazeul; but the 
anmmncement gave no pleasure to Rose d'Albret; for she felt that 
there would be more difficulty in concealing, from his eyes , what 
were the real feelings of her heart than from those of Chazeul , al- 
ready blinded by his own self-confidence. 

Happily for her, however, father Walter had fixed upon his 
own course; and trusting to the power which he had always pos- 
sessed over her mind, he thought to bind her not by promises, but 
by principles , forgetting that when he himself favoured art and 
deceit, the slightest accident might discover the whole , and free 
ker from the bonds which he strove to impose upon her. As he 
approached , he beckoned Chazeul apart, saying, ''I have a mes- 
sage for yon. Monsieur de Cbazenl, — Good motmn^^ , m^ 4v3i%^Vftx > 
Iwoaldapeaka word or two with you in a momeYiX — \i«^^WA^^* 
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hecontiQued, vheDRosekadadvaocedasteportwo, ''what his li 
been done?" li 

*' She does not exactly promise ," said Chazeul /< bat she owns nt 
that his conduct places her in circumstances of great embarrass- i^ 
ment, and says she will tell him so — but 1 am sure she will do •« 
what we wish. However, perhaps it might be better to wait till ti 
my mother comes , before we grant him this interview." s 

'^ I do not know," replied the priest, thoughtfully ; '* if we do, *Qi 
it will be impossible to prevent De Montigni from having In the >,; 
meantime some private conference with the good old commander, i| 
which he has not obtained as yet, for the old man is not yet up, i 
and the young one is walking in the hall. But if they once meet '^ 
to discuss this affair, the fact will come out, that Mademoiselle % 
d*Albret was really destined by her father for your cousin. No one ^ 
can tell what effect that may have upon her, and therefore , it may i 
be better to let their conference takeplace before he knows it. Once ! 
get his signature, and the matter is irrevocable. At present he is 
only vaguely aware that he has a claim to the estates. He makes 
some merit, indeed, with her, of his willingness, for her happi- 
ness, to resign his right, but that will not at all counterbalance 
the impression we have produced on her mind that , in marrying 
you , she is fulfilling the wishes of her parents , and the engage- 
ments that they had made. We had every right, indeed , to pro- 
duce such an impression ; for the moment that De Montigni re- 
nounces the estates in your favour, you become the person pointed 
out in the contract.*' 

''Pshaw! never mind whether it is right or wrong," replied 
Chazeul; "so that the end be gained. But I see what yoa mean : 
you are right, we must get the interview over, before he gains 
further information. Then, his word once given, he will not 
shrink from it. I am sure she will do it , though she says that she 
cannot distinctly ask him to consent; or lay herself under an obli- 
gation to him." 

"That is all the better," replied the priest; "had she pro- 
mised too much I might have doubted , from what I saw last night; 
/futoowgo you to your uncle and make sute VViaX Uieve is no speech 
Ifetweea De MoDtigni and the commander, ^iti^L I'^VX wi\sS«m>aKi 
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her intentions , as I well know how. I will join yon in ten mi- 
itea, and then yon can send De Montigni ap here." 

Thns saying, they parted; and, with his usaal slow and de- 
tente step , the priest advanced to the spot where Mademoiselle 
AJbret was walking thoughtfully along the battlements. 

** There is a question I wish to ask you, good father," said 
ose, beginning the conversation herself, in order to guide it in 
ic direction she thought best; *^ and I beg you would answer me 
ankly. My maid tells me, that she overheard high words this 
oming between De Montigni and my guardian. What were 
ley about?" 

** Truly, daughter," replied the priest, well-pleased that she 
id brought forward the subject at once, ** I cannot tell you ex- 
^j what took place , for I was not present. But I know that the 
induct of Monsieur de Montigni is giving the Count great pain, 
ienating his affection from him , and , unless something is done 
I convince him how wrong he is , I fear we shall have scenes of 
narreling and confusion, the curse of long and tedious lawsuits, 
f, and perhaps, even bloodshed." 

'^ Indeed!" exclaimed Rose, with unaffected horror. ''Ah! 
lat is very terrible. How can we stop it, good father? — What 
; the cause of all this?" 

The priest was well satisfied to see the immediate effect his 
'ords produced. **No one can stop it, my dear child," he re- 
lied, ** unless it be yourself. I believe your entreaties would 
aye more effect upon the mind of Monsieur de Montigni than 
liose of>any one ; and if you fail , matters must take their course, 
(ut, at all events, if you exert yourself to restore peace, you will 
ave the blessed satisfaction of having done your duty. The case 
sthis, my child," he continued, before Rose could reply : **You 
re bound to give your hand to Monsieur de Chazeul , by all those 
obligations which must be most imperative upon a woman of good 
eding and good principles.* Your uncle is bound, also, by the 
enor of his contract with your father , to secure to this your future 
lusband the estates of Liancourt; for that purpose, and to avoid 
intentions and lawsuits, it is necessary thai Mousi^wt dftM.^'<^- 
'gni should make a reDuaciation of any cMms » i^iiV w Vcaa.'iv- 
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nary, to those estate^. To take from him all cause for complaint, 
your guardian has most generously consented to give him reve- 
nues, to an equal amount, from other sources, and that imme- 
diately. But Monsieur de Montigni resists , talks high and loud, 
and the only thing that seems to have any effect upon him is, the 
thought of distressing you , who were brought up with him as a 
sister." 

Rose paused thoughtftilly for a few moments, really moved and 
affected ; and the priest, who watched each change of her counte- 
nance with keen and practised eyes , fully believed that he had 
gained the day. That supposition was confirmed , when she said 
in a low and agitated voice , ** Send him to me, good father, send 
him to me ! " 

*'I will , my dear daughter ," answered the priest ; '^ for I feel 
almost sure that you will be able to persuade him to a nobler and 
more generous line of conduct. I need use no exhortations to 
you , daughter, to exert your greatest influence to restore peace in 
this family; but, let me say, that for such an object you maybe 
well justified in overstepping, in some degree , the bounds which 
a timid and delicate woman generally prescribes to herself. For 
this high purpose, you may well urge him more warmly and vehe* 
mently than you might otherwise think reasonable and proper, and 
may hold out to him the inducement, of contributing to your hap- 
piness and peace , with a view to restore tranquillity and comfort 
in a house where you have ever been treated as a daughter." 

**Send him to me, good father," repeated Rose d'Albret. 
** I know not what I shall say or do , to effect the purpose desired ; 
but in former days De Montigni was always generous and self- 
denying; and if I can restore peace without any act of injustice, 
no personal sacrifice on my part will seem too much for me to 
make." 

She spoke sincerely, with all her. previous thoughts and feel- 
ings thrown into confusion ; and, with a pale cheek and trembling 
frame she seated herself upon the parapet, and covered her eyes 
with her hand. 
^' I will send him this moment, my child ," replied the priest, 
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effect he had desired. 

** Stay, stay a moment ,'* said the fair girl in a faltering tone ; 
*'I am troubled , father; let me recover myself for a moment." 

'*As long as yon will/' replied the priest; **but the sooner 
sach a painfal scene is over the better." 

'*Now," said Rose d'Albret, after a short pause, ''now, 
good father ; and let him be quick, for I fear my courage will fail." 

'* God's blessing go with your good work ! " cried father Wal- 
ter , and with a low inclination of the head he retired. 

At a rapid pace he sought the great hall, where he found 
Monsieur de Liancourt seated at a table , and pretending to write 
a letter, though the agitated shaking of his hand prevented him 
from tracing more than one or two words in a minute. De Mon- 
tigni was walking up and down on the other side , with his arms 
crossed upon his chest , and his eyes bent upon the ground ; and 
Chazenl was standing , playing with the hilt of his sword, near the 
door which led to the ramparts. 

'* An is right and safe," said the priest in a low voice to the 
Hirqois as he entered. ** He has not seen the Commander?" 

'*No, no," whispered Chazeul; **but the old man must be 
down soon. He is later than usual." 

** The change of weather always affects his wounds," replied 
the priest ; <* but the sooner this is over the better. — Monsieur de 
Bfontigni," he continued, crossing the hall, ** Mademoiselle 
d'Albret wishes to speak with you on the ramparts." 

"Very well," replied De Montigni, advancing towards the 
door. But pausing in the midst of the hall , and drawing up his 
head proudly, he added, gazing first at Monsieur deLiancourt, 
then at Chazeul, "Remember, gentlemen, I am to have one 
hoar anwatched , nnlistened to , unrestrained — ay , and unin- 
termpted; and if, in that time. Mademoiselle d'Albret distinctly 
asks me to sign these papers, I will do it before noon to-mor- 
row. That is our compact." 

"So be 'it," answered the Count; and Chazeul bent his head 
with a sarcastic smile. . 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The heart of poor Rose d'Albret beat so fast as she sat upon 
the battlements , leaning her head and arm upon the stone-work 
of one of the embrasures, that she feared she would faint before 
De Montigni appeared. She longed eagerly to think over all that 
had taken place that morning , over her own sensations, over her 
past, over her future conduct. But her ideas were all in wild 
confusion ; and she could not command her mind sufficiently to 
give them anything like order and precision. In a few minutes, 
however, she heard a step; and looking round towards the door 
which led across the drawbridge into the chAteau , she saw De 
Montigni advancing towards her with a quick pace. She trembled 
to meet him , but yet as she gazed there was nothing stem or 
harsh or cold in his countenance. It was somewhat grave , per- 
haps ; but still there was a light in his eyes , a look of hopefulness 
and satisfaction. It was more like that of the youth , who had left 
her five years before , than it had appeared since his return ; and, 
as he came near he held out his hand towards her, saying, **Rose! 

— dear Rose!" 

She could not resist the tone and the manner; but starting up at 
once, she placed both her hands in his, while the warm blood of 
emotion mounted up into her cheeks and forehead, and made her 
whole face one glow. The next moment her eyes were drowned in 
tears; but De Montigni, without noticing them, drew her arm 
through his, and led her towards the further part of the rampart, 
while good old Estoc , with a heavy sword by his side , appeared 
upon the flying bridge 9 and leaned over the chains, looking into 
the space below. 

*'Dry your tears, dearest Rose," said De Montigni; <<dry 
your tears , and calm your heart , and listen with your whole mind 
to one who has always loved you , as a boy, as a youth , as a man 

— one who is ready at your slightest word to make any or every 
' sacrifice , but to procure you one moment's happiness." 

'*0h, De Montigni!" exclaimed Rose d'Albret, **do not 
speak to me so tenderly , do not speak to me so kindly, or any 
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little calmness, any little power over my mind that I may hope to 
possess, will be lost altogether." 

*'Nay, that must not be, Rose," replied De Monligni; **I 
have need of your full attention, dearest Rose, and I have not 
come here to agitate or aJQQict you. I have sought this inteniew 
that ve may understand each other clearly and fully, or rather, 
that I may know and be quite sure that, in anything I do, I am 
really consulting your wishes and your happiness , and that you 
are not deceived , as I have been , in regard to the circumstances 
of your position/' 

''Alas, De Hontigni!" answered his fair companion, **I 
fear no explanation can deliver me from the terrible embarrass- 
ment in which I am placed. Indeed, indeed, I know not which 
way to torn or what to do. I would give worlds , I would do any- 
thing, to restore peace to this family, but I have no right to ask 
you to make sacrifices, I have no right to injure or to distress you." 

''Talk not of sacrifices. Rose," replied De Montigni in a 
mournful tone ; '* talk not of sacrifices to me. I am ready to make 
any, all for your dear sake. You have nothing to do but to com- 
mand, and I will obey; but it is upon the sole condition that I 
know it to be for your happiness ; and first , Rose , let me beseech 
you to tell me , how you conceive you stand regarding this mar- 
riage." 

''I do not understand you," replied Mademoiselle d'Albret; 
" how do you mean , De Montigni ? " 

''We have but an hour. Rose, for all that we have to say," 
answered De Montigni , ^* therefore forgive me if I ask you plaiu 
and straightforward questions upon subjects into which I have, 
perhaps, no right to inquire ; and answer me candidly and frankly 
— I know you will. First , dearest Rose , is it love , or what you 
consider duty , that binds you to Nicholas de Chazeul? " 

"Duty, duty," replied Rose d'Albret eagerly; then placing 
her hand upon her brow, she thought for an instant, and added 
with a melancholy shake of the head, "Love? Ah, no! Alas, 
love has little to.do with it, on either side ! " 

"Then almost all my questions are answered, Rose," replied 
0e Montigni , taking her hand , and pressing it in his own. 
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**Nay, do not, do not, Loais," said his fair compaoion; k 
*' you agitate , you alarm me. I must do my duty , De Montigni ; i^ 
I have promised to endeavour to restore peace to this household. « 
Remember, I must obey — I must fulfil the engagement entered k 
into by my father." 

'*Then, Rosed'Albret," replied the young nobleman , *'you i 
are the bride of Louis de Montigni , and not of Nicholas de Cha- i 
zeul: the bride of one who has loved you from infancy, not of a' i 
cold and heartless villain , who loves nothing but himself." • 

Rose d'Albert turned, withdrew her arm, and gazed upon 
him for a moment in pale and speechless astonishment. The neit ^ 
moment her lips too turned white , and she would have fallen had . 
not her lover caught her in his arms. 

Poor De Montigni knew little of woman's heart, and could 111 
distinguish between the effects of mere emotion and distress. He 
carried rather than led her to the side of the wall , and seating her 
in one of the embrasures , hastened to reassure her, as he thought. 
*'Listentome, Rose, listen to me, dearest girl ,'* he said; *']>e 
Montigni is not about to take advantage of any circumstances of 
his situation. It is for you, as I said just now, to command, 
and for me to obey. I am ready at a word to renounce my Inherit- 
ance, my rights, my hopes — yes, Rose, even you yourself — 
if it be necessary for your happiness — I forgive you for having 
deceived me but now. If you now answer that you love this man, 
I am willing, ready to renounce all, even my newly awakened 
joy, that you may be at peace. I shall soon find repose on some 
field of battle." 

*' I have promised nothing," murmured Rose d'Albret to her- 
self; ** Thank God, I have promised nothing! I have acquiesced 
in what they told me was a duty — nothing more — Oh no , no, 
thank God, I have done no more;" and she burst into a passionate 
flood of tears. 

After a moment, however, she dried them suddenly and looked 
up. ** What was it you said, De Montigni?" she cried; **telllt 
me again} It seems like a dream. Tell it me again. Surely you 
said I was not doomed to wed ChazeuW" 

Louts de JIfontigui gazed upon Viet mV\k^\o^V\\i'^\v\^^»- 
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:d: prise, and joy, and thankfalness gradually rose up like the io- 
]i: cieaniig flame upon an altar. *'0h, Rose," he said, **your 
id. irords give me life. I did say you were not doomed to wed Cha- 
•e<i nol- Your fate depends upon your own decision , and upon my 
letions , which your decision will rule. Listen to me , dear one, 
OL tad I will in a few short words explain all. We shall have much 
la- lo speak of afterwards , so mark well every point. My uncle , the 
,f a commander, will confirm all I say, if you doubt me." 

*' Doubt yon, De Montigni? Doubt you?*' asked Rose d'Al- 

>.;>c ^ti extending her hand to him. **I 'd sooner doubt myself. 

,^xi Bat speak » Louis, speak. What have you to tell?" 

[lac ''A brief tale, but a sad one," answered De Montigni. **In 

years long gone, your guardian, the Count, being then married 

1 ill loyoarannt, and childless , the good old commander made a re- 

Be naneiatioD, on my father's marriage, of all his claims to the 

her estates ofLiancourt in my mother's favour. I became, therefore, 

£b'. ^ presamptive heir; and your good father entered into a contract 

^I>p with my ancle, the Count, by which, in case of his death, yon 

^ ..{ were to become the ward of Monsieur de Liancourt , and to wed 

and. ^ nephew to whom his estates naturally descended. Since then, 

erit- Ifind, the Count has been persuaded by some persons — my aunt 

.|f ^ Jaeqaeline de Chazeul, I believe, and I fear the priest also — to 

avicf ftvoar a scheme for substituting Chazeul in place of myself. The 

mar:' ptrticnlars of the contract have been kept secret from you and me. 

-ened ^ iMTe been sent afar till the whole plot was mature ; you have been 

som< t^Dght to consider yourself as the promised bride of another. My 

reoanciation , however, was necessary, in order that, by render- 

) her- iog Chazeul the heir of the estates of Liancourt, it might give va- 

esce: lidity to your marriage with him, in the face of which stands my 

jyr. vnde's contract with your father so long as the estates are entailed 

ionat upon me. For this purpose was I sent for from Italy, still kept in 

ignorance. But I had never forgotten Rose d'Albret. I shrunk 

ooke<l '^ signing away my birthright without inquiry. Forgive mc, 

'telU ^^os6f forgive me, if I say I would have done anything to obstruct 

1 T TO! ~~ '^y I ^®D to delay for a day or hour your marriage with another. 

Then e»me ibe priest to talk mth me ; and from \i\ui — \i^ ^ ^v^ 

siffy ^^-^/^^vw^/^e/i'ero — J jearnedmyc\aimlo\\i<i^^V^V^^- Vi^ 
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private iDteniew with my uncle, the commander, I learned my 
whole rights, and the contract signed by your father. The whole 
villanous scheme was in short exposed ; and from others rather 
than my own presumption , I learned to hope — what shall I say ? 
— that Rose d*Albret might as willingly unite her fiite with the 
companion of her girlhood, as with a man whom she must, when 
his fraud is all discovered, in some degree condemn. Yet still. 
Rose, still, if your heart leads you towards him, speak but the 
word! DeMontigni is yours: without you I am nothing — for- 
tune, rank, hope, life itself, is an empty bubble. All shall be 
resigned at your first bidding ; and to know I have made you happy 
by my own wretchedness, shall be the consolation of my remaining 
days , the one sole light of a dark existence , the friendly hand that 
closes my willing eyes in death. Rut if not — if you have been but 
constrained by a cold sense of duty — if yon can find happiness 
with one who has always loved you — if you can give your heart in 
return for passion such as you deserve — oh Rose, oh, my be- 
loved!" 

He held out his arms to her as he spoke ) the wall shaded them 
from observation : he drew nearer, more near; and Rose d'Albret 
with a cheek of crimson, and overflowing eyes, bent forward her 
head and sobbed upon his bosom. 

' ' Thou art mine ! thou art mine ! Thou dearest and best be- 
loved," cried De Montigni, clasping her to his heart. **Rut 
hark!" he exclaimed, '* there is the clock striking ten. We have 
but half an hour , Rose , to settle all our plans. Thou art mine, 
however ; and it shall be a strong hand that tears thee from me." 

''Rut, oh, DeMontigni," exclaimed Rose d'Albret, with- 
drawing herself from his arms and looking up with apprehension 
in her face , / * How will all this end? There will be strife — there 
may be bloodshed ! " 

''Fear not, dear one/' answered her lover. " It is that which 
I would fain avoid ; and if Rose d'Albret will deign for tlie sake of 
DeMontigni, to overstep some cold proprieties, to trust herself 
entirely to one in whom she has acknowledged she can confide, 
to fly to the court of the King with her promised , her contracted 
Jiusband, all difficulties, all d&n^ers will be at an end; and in 
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sign's presence, with all the nobility of France to wit- 
3 will pledge our vows at the altar^ let who will gain- 

ly! — Oh, Louis/' cried Rose d'AJbret; but the next 
she bent down her eyes, placed her hand in his, and 
a low tone, **But I am yours. Do with me what you 
Lnow you would not wrong me." 
for the joy of heaven," answered De Montigni. **But 
nlyway, dear Rose, to avoid evils innumerable , strife, ^ 
n , and a thousand black and terrible things hidden from 
dark curtain of the future. You must fly with me , dear 
'ou must fly with me this very night." 
night!" said the young lady ; ** to-night, Louis?" but 
^ment's thought, she continued, ** Yet it must be so, I 
To-morrow might be too late ; and perhaps , they may 
e speak with you again , Louis." 
ley discover the nature of our conversation most certainly 
not," replied De Montigni ; '*bnt that we must conceal 
n. I am not one to teach yon deceit, dear Rose. God 
It you should lose that bright candour which, to the mind, 
le hue of warm health is to the face. But these people 
t wrongfully with you and ine ; to deliver yon from their 
thout long contention , ther^ is but one way open ; and 
>t bound to reveal our plans and purposes , our views and 
to those who would misuse their knowledge." 
if they ask me?" said Rose d'Albret ; ** what can I do? — 
I say?" 

as little as possible, my beloved," answered DeMon- 
Enter into no particulars; merely tell them that you 
i very resolute ; but add , that my decision must rest with 
after what you have said , and that you believe , upon 
[deration of all the circumstances , I will do what is right. 
00 , dear Rose , that you may safely say so ; for I will do 
ght to the utmost. Then if they try to investigate more 
boldly refuse to answer. Say that, to tell them all the 
lich passed between us would be to betray la^ ^ovi^^<^Xi^^^ 
^11 not do it. Let them not lead you on from otk^ \)iD&A.% 
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to another, but keq> your reply to as simple a statement as pos- 
sible." 

*^ 1 will ! I will ! ** replied Rose d'Albret ; " I know the danger 
of suffering them to entangle me in explanations or discussion." 

**And particularly beware of the priest," added her lover. 
** He is not honest , Rose , and has made himself their tool." 

*'I fear it is so," answered the young lady. *' Even* now he 
tried to deceive me , and partly succeeded." 

**Let him not do so again, dear one," said De Montigni; 
**but there is another person of whom you must likewise have a 
care. I mean Madame de Chazeul. She will be here soon , and 
though, perhaps, I judged harshly of her while I was a boy, I 
Gnd my good uncle, the commander, her own brother, % but 
little more merciful to her character." 

'*If she be coming, I will hide myself," answered Rose. 
**0h, she is a horrible woman! I always avoid her; I always 
abhor her company. I remember well things she has said that 
froze my blood. She scoffs at the very thought of goodness and 
honour; and with her serpent^tongue would have one believe, that 
no one is virtuous but in appearance ; and yet I have heard her as 
bitter against others for light faults , as if she had none herself." 

** She is treacherous too, as well malevolent, I find," replied 
De Montigni; ** therefore avoid her to-day as much as possible, 
dearest." 

''I have a bad head-ach, Louis, with all this agitation," 
said Rose ; ''but I am glad of it; for it will give me a fair excuse 
for lying down again. Burdened with the secret now in my bosom, 
I would not spend a day with that woman for the world. She would 
try all means , to make me tell her everything that has passed or 
force me to a lie to conceal it." 

''Perhaps your plan may be the best ," rejoined De Montigni ; 
"but remember, dear Rose, you will have to wake and rise an 
hour after midnight , to fly with him who loves you." 

*'But how, Louis? how?" asked Mademoiselle d'Albret. 
"Remember in these times the gates are guarded." 

"All that is settled and laid out ," replied her lover. " Only 
be ready , dear one , to come with me at the hour I name. Bring 
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little with yoa ; leave jewels , and clothes , aud all behind. AH I 
seek, all I desire, is Rose herself; and though, perhaps, amidst 
these cont^tioDS, your guardian may keep us long from our 
rights in your mheritauce, yet De Montigni has enough for him- 
self and her he loves; and I do not think that Rose will murmur 
It the want of splendour and high estate , if her heart be satisfied 
with its choice." 

Rose d'Albret gazed at him with a bright smile , for she could 
not but contrast with pleasure , his thoughts with those of Cha- 
leul. **I will be ready, Louis," she said, **and I will own, a 
crust of bread , with one whd feels as you do , will be better to me 
than splendour and feasting with another. Rut there is one diifi- 
cnlty, Louis," she added, suddenly, while the smile passed 
away, and a look of apprehension took its place. '< What can I 
do with my maid Rlanchctte? I thought the girl was honest and 
true , but these people have corrupted her. Every one who ap- 
proaches me seems to have been gained by some means ; and, 
with those who have not been so gained, they have long suffered 
me to have no private conversation. Even with the good old com- 
mander himself, since he returned hither from Paris , about two 
mondis ago, they have not allowed me to speak for a moment 
without some one being present. RutRlanchette, what is to be 
done about Rlanchette? She owned this morning that she had 
received bribes from Chazeul to a considerable extent." 

De Montigni mused. **We must find some remedy, dear 
Rose," he replied at length: *'a person who has received one 
bribe will generally not refuse another , and I must try to outbid 
Chazeul. Rut why should she have any part in the affair? Why 
should she know it at all?" 

* * She sleeps in my ante-room ," answered Rose d' Albret. ^ *■ I 
cannot pass out without h«r hearing me." 

*' There is the window, dearest Rose," said her lover; 'Mt 
is but a few feet above the wall ; and we must try that , if other 
resources Ml. At all events,, be at the window at one» I will 
come to speak to you there , and tell you what is arranged. You 
must be quite ready, however, dearest Rose; for our safely may 
depend upon a moment." 
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and faov mnch of what he had said had been overheard , he could 
not teli. The small part of the man's head which he had observed, 
did not enable him to judge who it was that had been playing the 
eaves-dropper; and he more feared the priest than any one else. 
But when he entered the hall he found father Walter there , and 
his uncle absent ; and , the moment after , Monsieur de Liancourt 
himself appeared with an air of so much satisfaction, that De 
Montigni's apprehensions of discovery were at an end. 

"Well, Louis," said the Count, **I trust you are satisfied, 
and that you have made up your mind to yield all this idle re- 
sistance , and sign the papers at last with a good grace." 

**I have promised my reply before noon to-morrow ," replied 
De Montigni with a frown upon his brow ; for he was not well 
pleased with the pitiful art which had been used towards him. 
** Before I sign anything, however, I must read the papers , and 
consider them well ; it is but fair to know, what I am asked to do." 

"You are mightily long and deliberate. Monsieur de Mon- 
tigni/' said Chazeul; "I understood that you were to make up 
your mind by what Mademoiselle d'AJbret thought fit to say. Now 
I will take it upon myself to affirm, that she did ask you to sign 
them." 

**You are wrong, Monsieur de Chazeul," replied his cousin, 
turning upon him sternly , "she did not." 

" You are too frank and noble , my son, I am sure ," observed 
father Walter, "to have recourse to an evasion; and we have 
every reason to suppose that, if the young lady did not actually ask 
you to put your hand to these documents , she did what was tanta- 
mount, and eipressed some wish that it should be so." 

"I have every reason to think so too ," said Monsieur de Lian- 
court; " nay, indeed , I am sure of it. Come , Louis , be frank, 
and tell us what she did say upon the subject." 

"De Montigni mused for a moment, and then replied, "Our 
conversation was long. Sir, and I have neither will nor power to 
repeat it all ; but the only words which she used , that could at all 
bear the interpretation you would give to them , were , as far as I 
ean remember them, these; that she would give worlds, she 
would do anything to restore peace to the family, but that she 
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kad no right to ask me to make sacrifices , or to injure or to dis- 
tress me." 

^'I tlunk notliing coold be more plain," said father Walter; 
"surely, my son, you cannot pretend to misunderstand her 
meaning?*' 

**I do not pretend to misunderstand her at all, good father," 
answered the young nobleman ; "and I am In no degree disposed 
to caTil or to eT^de. I will not be hurried , ho werer , in any of my 
proceedings. By what Mademoiselle d'Albret judges best for her 
own happiness , I will be guided ; and , as I said before, ere noon 
to-morrow I shall be prepared to act decidedly. In the meantime 
I require to see these papers ; and as , perhaps , it may be needful 
that I should have some one with me to explain to me , while read- 
ing them, anything I do not understand, I should wish uncle 
MBchad, or iather Walter here, or both, to be present with me 
whfle I look over them." 

*' Oh , father Walter by all means ! " cried Monsieur de Lian- 
court ; ''you know my brother Michael , though as good a soldier 
as ever lived, is nothing but a soldier. He does not understand 
these tilings at all." 

*' And I but little," rejoined the priest. "However, if Mon- 
sieur de Montigni is content that 1 should be his fellow-student, I 
am most willing to give him any explanation in my power." 

« Madame deChazeul is just coming into the court-yard, my 
lord," said a servant, hurrying up the hall and addressing Mon- 
sieur de Liancourt. 

"I must go down to receive her," exclaimed the Count. 
"Then it is understood , De Montigni , that you will read the pa- 
pers with father Walter? Fix the hour yourself, and you shall have 
tiicm." 

Thus saying he hastened away ; and, after a few minutes' more 
conversation with the priest, De Montigni went in search of bis 
uncle, the commander, whom he found walking up and down the 
corridor. Father Walter remained for an instant talking to Cha- 
zeul, but the old commander had scarcely time to say to his 
nephew, "Well, boy, well, is all settled?" and De Montigni to 
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answer, << To my heart's content, my dear ancle ," ^hen the step 
of Chazeul was heard approaching. 

** Devil fly away with the fellow," said the old soldier : ** when 
I found that you were with our dear little Rose , I got out of his 
way, for fear I should betray myself; and now here he comes 
again. Keep it close , Louis , keep it close ! No stratagem ever 
succeeded but with a shut mouth. — Ah , Chazeul ! are not you 
going to see your mother? She is in the court they tell me." 

"She will be here directly, Sir," replied Chazeul, **then I 
shall see her;" and, attaching himself to their party, he remained 
for the evident purpose of preventing any private communication 
between them. 

CHAPTER X. 

Those who have visited France in the present day , who have 
travelled over that rich and fertile land from end to end , who have 
journeyed through its least frequented districts, and examined 
into the nooks and corners which are but little exposed to the eye 
of the ordinary traveller, have yet, in general, but a very faint idea 
of the scene it presented at the period of which we write. Yet were 
they to bring history to aid their researches , from time to time, 
they would discover such fragments of a former day as might 
enable them to call up before their eyes a true picture of France 
during the wars of the League , as a Ruckland or a Sedgwick, from 
the teeth and bones of long extinct animals, and from the leaves of 
trees that have decayed for thousands of years, are enabled to raise 
up from the waves of time an image of a by-gone world, and people 
it with monstrous things, such as the eye of man probably never 
beheld in actual existence. 

The whole country towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
torn with factions, desolated by rapine , stained with bloodshed, 
knew nought of commerce, manufactures, or arts, and even 
agriculture itself, on which the daily support of the people de- 
pended, was accompanied with terror and danger. Thus hamlets 
and riJIages, through wide distmts of the most fertile parts of 
France, were swept away or left "vacatLl \ vYk^V^ws^s qI ^Jas. \^\\&^ 
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and the labourer had grown few, and were sometimes defended 
with trenches and pallisades against any of the smaller bandd that 
roYed the country ; the greater part of the population was gathered 
ioto fortified cities ; and the rest of the kingdom was dotted with 
chlteauxand maisons fortes, generally at a considerable distance 
from each other, often in the hands of opposite factions, and 
always prepared for stern resistance against the attack of an 
enemy. 

In the part of the country of which we have been writing, these 
castles of the old feudal nobility were somewhat numerous ; and 
we must now beg leave to remove the reader /for a time from the 
Chateau de Marzay to that of Chazeul, which lay, as he has been 
already informed, at no great distance. We must also go back to 
an early hour in the morning of that day of which we have just been 
speaking, in order that those who peruse these pages may be made 
acquainted with some events which weave themselves into the web 
of the history as we proceed with our task. 

It was at an early hour then — perhaps a little before six 
o'clock ; and , though there was a certain degree of grey mingling 
with the blackness over head , yet the light of a wintry morning 
had not sufficiently dawned to enable any one to see within the 
various I'doms of the chateau. It was at this period that, in a 
small chamber , plainly furnished , and somewhat high up in one 
of the many towers of which the building consisted , there sat a 
very lovely girl , reading by the light of a small lamp a number of 
old letters which seemed to cause deep and painful emotions in her 
heart; for the tears streamed rapidly down her cheeks, and al- 
xaosi drowned her sight, as she continued that which seemed a 
sad and sorrowful task. 

The eyes from which those drops poured so rapidly, were 
large and black as jet, but soft and yet lustrous, even when swim- 
ming in the dew of grief. Her hair too , and her fine eyebrows, 
were of the same inky hue , but her skin was beautifully fair and 
clear, with a faint tinge of the rose in the soft cheek. In years 
she might be somewhere between eighteen and twenty , delicate in 
form, jet with limbs 80 weii proportioned and Vrnta^^ cvxfft&xX.^-^ 
i/rawa by the pencil of the Great Artist , thai c\^t^ mw«C3«oX ^^ 
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played some new grace , whether when leaning her head on her 
hand , she bent down over the page , or raised her look suddenly 
to heaven , as if appealing on high for comfort or for justice. 

Her back as she sat was turned towards the door ; and her 
whole soul was evidently busy with the task before her — too busy 
as it proved ; for she heard no step upon the stairs ; she heard do 
hand upon the lock ; she heard no movement in the room. She 
fancied that all in the house , but her own sad self, were sleeping 
quietly till the break, of day. But it was not so ; for as she bent 
over thef pages , the door behind her opened quietly and an elderly 
woman, dressed in the extreme fashion of the day, though in a 
travelling costume, looked in, and then paused suddenly on 
seeing the light and the figure I have described. Her features 
were aquiline and strongly marked, her eyes keen and sunk, her 
figure tall and upright, but upon the faded cheek, even at that 
early hour, might be seen aglow of red, which, it needed no ^ 
very practised eye to discover , was laid on by another hand than - 
that of nature ; and her eyebrows also betrayed a debt to art. *" 

She paused as I have said for a moment at the door, then ad- ^ 
vanced with noiseless step , the perfect silence of which was pro- 
duced by the slippers of fur which she wore to defend her feet in k 
travelling from the cold ; and approaching the fair reader from r 
behind, she stretched forth her long, and somewhat meagre neck, w 
and peered over her shoulder at the papers on the table. ii 

The next instant , she laid her large thin hand upon them with f: 
a firm and heavy pressure ; and the poor girl , starting up with a «■ 
short scream , stood before her , with face and lips as white as i' 
those of death, eyes gazing with astonishment and fear, and limbs \^ 
as motionless as if she had been turned into stone. jn 

*' What is this, Helen de la Tremblade?" said the Marchioness ;^ 
de Chazeul, in a sharp and ringing tone; **What is this, girl? 
Answer me this moment." -^ 

** Oh, Madam, pardon me ! pardon me ! " cried the poor girl, ■ 
falling at her feet. 

** Pardon you?" said the lady, with a bitter look ; ** I will first , 
see what I have to pardon ; " and she began to gather up the letters. 

** Oh no ! no ! no ! " exclaimed the other, starting on her feet 
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, and endeavouring to snatch them away. **You must not 
• you must not ! Do with me what you will ; but do not read 
I. They are mine, Madam, — they are mine alone ! " 
ut the Marchioness thrust her rudely back , till she reeled to 
ther side of the room, at the same time crying, **How now. 

Yours? I will read every word. Sit down upon that stool, 
nove a step if you dare. — But I will secure you ! ** and, 
gathering up the letters, she turned to the door, locked it, 
ralking back to the table laid the key upon it , while she drew 
it facing the poor culprit, and repeated, **Sit down, this 
at!" 

he unhappy girl obeyed, and covered her face, now crimson, 
her trembling hands; and Madame de Chazeul drawing the 
nearer to her, began to read the letter which lay at the top, 
lenting, as she proceeded, in a low hoarse voice, like the 
: of a raven towards the approach of day. **Ha!" she said, 
e went on , *' Chazeul's hand ! Good ! I might have divined 

'Eternal love and passion!' — Fool! There 's nothing 
al but folly." 

arther on, however, she seemed to find matter which occu- 
her more deeply; for her muttered words ceased, her brow 
n a still heavier frown , and her small black eyes flashed with 
le fierceness. *'How? how?" she cried, after nearly finlsh- 
iie letter; **andisitso? What need 1 more? This is enough 
nscience — Oh , base girl ! But I will see more — I will see 
I ! *' and she turned to another page. 

Vhen she had read some way farther, she laid the letter down 
1 upon the table , and gazed at it sternly for several moments, 
thoughts evidently busy afar; and then turning to the poor 

who sat with her face still covered with her hands, she said, 
me hither ! " 

'he girl obeyed with slow, trembling, and uncertain steps, 
laring to raise her eyes. When she was near, however, she 
more sank upon her knees before the harsh and heartless 
an in whose power she was, and lifted her hands as if in the 
if supplication ; but for several moments her lips refused their 
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office , and no sound of voice was heard* At length when she did 
speak it was only to say, *' Forgive me, oh forgive me ! " 

'* Perhaps I will," replied the Marchioness, in a somewhat 
softer tone , though at the same time there was a lurking sneer at 
the corner of her mouth that showed no very merciful sensations, 
* ^ perhaps I will , if you instantly make a full confession. Tell me 
how all this happened, without disguise ; and perhaps your shame 
may be yet concealed. Speak, girl, speak.'' 

*'0h, what can I say?" cried the unhappy girl, ** you know 
all now ; you see the words he used , the promises he made ; you 
know that I was left entirely to his guidance. Often when yoa 
were away, he has been here for weeks together; when you were 
here , he was always suffered to be with me. Long I resisted — 
for two years ; ever since my uncle placed me with you , has he 
tempted, and urged, and vowed, and I refused. But I was like a 
besieged city without assistance or support , and was driven to 
yield at length, when perhaps deliverance was at hand." 

*^ Without assistance and support, base girl I " cried Madame 
de Chazeul , ** why did you not tell me? and you should have soon 
had aid." 

"Oh, lady!" replied Helen de la Tremblade , ** I did tell you 
at first, when his words were not so clear; and you scoffed and 
jeered at me till I dared not say more ; and , after that , I learned 
to love him. Then, for his sake, I dared not speak." 

**So it was my fault, was it?" said the Marchioness with a 
look of haughty contempt. **Thus is it ever; when a fool com- 
mits a folly, it is ever because somebody else did not counselor 
help him. Was I the guardian of your virtue, girl?" 

''You should have been," replied Helen deJa Tremblade, i [ 
momentary spark of indignation rising in her breast as the worn , 
was trampled on, ** you should have been, against your own soa.** 

'*Ha!" cried the Marchioness with a flashing eye; but then, 
restraining herself, she demanded , * * Who brought these letters? 
Who was the pander to your guilt?" 

**Nay, do not ask me that," said her unhappy companioDi 
**be angry with me, if you will; ask what you please about mf- 
sclf ; but do not, do not vent your wrath on others," 
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'Will you say?" cried the Marchioness, in a furious tone. 

lis moment, will you say?" 

*No, no!" ansT?ered Helen in a deprecatory tone, "I can- 

I will not. He knew not what be brought." 
'You will not ! " repeated the Marchioness sternly , * * you will 

Girl, you shall! Are you not in my power?" 
*Vou have no power to make me injure another," replied 
n mournfully ; *' I have injured myself enough ; your son has 
ipted, destroyed, betrayed me. With all these vows and 
lises written with his own hand , he is now about to wed an- 
r, whom he has no right to wed. Surely this is enough of 
ry ; and I will not make my heart so sad as it would be , were 
idd the ruin of another to my own." 
^Yows! promises! no right to wed her, base girl! I will 

show you what are such promises!" and, snatching up the 
e packet of letters , she held them open to the flame of the 

k>Dtrary , perhaps , to the expectation of Madame de Chazeul, 
n de la Tremblade made not the slightest effort to stop her in 
ct. Whether it was that she felt her strength was not equal 
ntend with the tall and masculine woman , who was thus ta- 
from her the only proof of those promises by which she had 
I betrayed, or whether it was the apathy of utter despair that 
ained her, I cannot tell; but there she stood , motionless 
gb not unmoved , with her eyes now tearless though full of 
>w, with her lip quivering but without a sound. Oh, who 
«U the dark and terrible feelings of the poor girl's heart at that 
lent when , to all the bitterness of sin , and shame , and 
>w, and betrayed love, and disappointed hope and blighted 
tion, she saw destroyed before her face every evidence of the 
that had been used to deceive her, all that could palliate, if 
ustify, her conduct? 

rhe flame caught the letters in an instant ; and with a resolute 
I the Marchioness held the papers till the fire nearly scorched 
then cast the fragments on the tiled floor, and , as they were 
snmed , turned with a bitter and a mocking laugh to the poor 
rit, exclaiming, *' Now talk of vows and promises!*' 
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'* They are wrilteu in heaven , if not on earth ," repli< 
de la Tremblade , gazing at her with a degree of firmness 
enraged her the more. 

^* Heaven ! " she exclaimed in a contemptuous tone, * 
do you dare to talk of heaven? Fool, if that is your res 
will make you rue your conduct, at least on earth!'' ' 
vancing to the door, she unlocked it, reluroed, and, 
the poor girl by the arm, dragged her after her, down i 
and through the long corridors of the chAteau, to the outi 

Now came the bitterest moment of the whole for the 
victim. The hall was filled with attendants prepared for a 
There were servants and armed men , the two maids of 
de Chazeul , and a gay page jesting with one of them, 
were fixed upon her as, dragged on by the Marchioness , 
brought into the midst of them; and oh , how thankful si 
have been if the earth would but have opened and swall 
alive ! 

'*Undo the door!" .cried Madame de Chazeul. 
throw it wide! Now, strumpet, get thee forth, and a 
shame to any place where it may be marketable I " 

*' Oh God I " cried Helen de la Tremblade , clasping I 
in agony, ^* can it be possible? Have you — have you nc 
At least let me take that which belongs to me," 

** Forth, wretch, forth!" cried the Marchioness, i 
her foot. *'I>riveherout, drive her out, I say!" 

No one stirred to obey the cruel order; but Helen tu 
waved her hand, roused into some firmness by the cruel t 
she met with. **That shall not be needed, Madam," 
''I go; and when yo^ stand at the awful judgment-seal 
with all your sins upon your bead } when all that you h 
through life comes up before you as a picture , may y< 
more merciful judge than you have proved to me." 

"Away with you, away with you!" cried the Mar 
adding the coarsest term of reprobation that in the French 
can be applied to woman. '* It is ever thus with such wr 
you: when detected in sin, they begin to cant. Away i 
I say; letushearnomoreofit!" 
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Heleo turned, and walked slowly towards the door; but the 
«ge ran after her, exclaiming, ** Here is your veil. Mademoiselle; 
ou left it below last night." 

Heleo took it; but before she could thank him, theMarchio- 
ess strode forward , and dealt him a box on the ear that cast him 
poD the ground , exclaiming <*who taught thee to meddle mala- 
art?" 

'* Ah, poor boy!" cried Helen ; and with the tears in her eyes, 
lie quitted the inhospitable doors, within which virtue and happi- 
ess had been sacrificed for ever. 

For some way , she walked along utterly unconscious where 
le went. We must not say , she thought either of her situation 
I the time, of the past, or of the future; for there was nothing 
ke thought in her mind. It was all despair; she asked not her- 
df where she should go, what should be her conduct, what place 
f refuge she should find, how she should obtain even necessary 
)od. The predominant sensation , if any were predominant, 
^a wish to die; and any road which led her from that hateful 
lansioD was to her the same. 

This troubled state continued for some minutes , till a small 
rood concealed her from the castle ; but still she walked on , or 
ather ran ; for her steps , under the impetuous course of her own 
eelings , grew quicker each moment as she went. At length she 
leard the sound of horses' feet and the grating roll of carriage 
rheels, and a vague remembrance of having seen the heavy coach 
IMadame de Chazeul standing prepared before the gates , made 
ler believe that she was pursued by that terrible woman , and , a 
ioddeQ feeling of terror taking possession of her, she darted in 
imongst the trees , and crouched behind some brushwood. 

There she could hear the whole train pass by ; and as they 
voBnd on down the hill , she saw the well-known colours and 
Sgures sweep slowly on till , as they were beginning to rise on the 
opposite slope, they came to a sudden halt, and a consultation 
seemed to take place. In a few minutes two horsemen detached 
themselves from the rest , and passed the wood in a gallop towards 
Ike chateau ; but poor Helen remained in her place of concealment ; 
utd, as she did so, the tumultuous agitation of her heart and 
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braio grew somewhat calmer, and a long and bitter flood of tears 
brought thought along with it. But, oh how terrible was reflection! 
how did she bemoan her own fatal folly ! how desolate seemed her 
heart ! how hopeless — how utterly hopeless — seemed her situ- 
ation! 

Where could she hide her head? she asked herself — where 
cover her shame? — where conceal herself from the eyes of all 
men? — who would help? — who would assist her? — who would 
speak one word of comfort, of consolation , of sympathy? None, 
none. From the sympathy of the virtuous and the good she had 
cut herself off for ever ! Was she to associate with the abandoned 
and profligate? — was evil to become her good? — was moral 
death to bring her mere mortal life? Ah, no ! she would sooner 
die, she thought, a thousand-fold sooner die ; and she abhorred 
herself for her weakness past, more than many who think them- 
selves virtuous , would abhor themselves for actual crime. 

'* Why should I stay here?" she asked herself at length. "I 
am an outcast — a beggar; my father and mother in the grave; 
my uncle's face I dare not see; I have no one to seek — I have no 
road to choose ; the wide world is before me ; I must trust myself 
to fate; " and rising up , with the feeling of desolate despair ta- 
king possession of her once more, she followed the path before her, 
then turned into another, then wandered along a third , and thus 
went on for nearly an hour-and-a-half , with several of the country 
people who passed her, turning round to gaze in surprise at so 
fair and delicate a creature straying abroad , with a vacant air an^ 
teai^stained countenance , at so early an hour of the morning. 

At length she felt weary; and with listless indifference to all 
that might befal her, she seated herself on a stone , at the foot of a 
wooden cross , which had been erected by some pious hand be- 
neath a high tree-covered bank, down which the snow, now melt- 
ing under the first warmth of spring, was slipping from time to 
time in large masses , or sending forth a thousand small streams, 
which rendered the road almost like the bed of a river. 

Poor Helen heeded it not, however; she took no notice of the 
cold and the wet. The bodily discomforts that she suffered had 
but little effect upon her ; and , if she perceived them at all , they 
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came bat as things which recalled to her mind more forcibly the 
kopeless desolation of her situation. Thus, after a few minntes' 
rest and thought, she once more bent down her beautiful head 
ipon her two fair hands , and wept long and bitterly. 

While she was thns sadly occupied , the sound of a horse's 
feet striking the plashy ground at a quick pace came down the lane. 
She gave it no attention , and the horseman dashed passed her, 
apparently without noticing her. It was not so, however; and 
about a hundred yards farther on he pulled in his rein, and turned 
back again. In another minute he was by her side ; and she heard 
a kind and good-humoured voice eiclaim, ** What is the matter, 
joang lady , has any one injured you ? " 

Helen de la Tremblade looked up , and beheld in the person 
vho addressed her a man of.a frank and open countenance. He 
was dressed in a brown suit of a plain rough cloth , and seemed to 
be a substantial countryman of about forty years of age, though 
bis beard and moustache was somewhat grey. There was a look 
of pleasant and intelligent interest on his face, which might have 
brought back some hope to her cold heart, for it spoke of sym- 
pathy; but she replied in a sad and bitter tone, **Alas, I have 
iojnred myself," bursting into a fresh gush of tears as the words 
of self-reproach passed her lips. 

The man gazed at her for a moment in silence, seemingly puz- 
zled by the contrast between her dress and her apparent situation. 
At length he eiclaimed, **Parbleu! you cannot stay here, my 
poor girl. Tou seem a young thing, and well nurtured; what 
can have brought you into this state?" 

**My own fault, as well as the cruelty of others," answered 
Helen de la Tremblade. 

*^Well, we all have (aults,** replied the man, ** God forgive 
OS for them! and as for the cruelty of others, we are none of us 
good enough to afford to be severe , especially when errors are 
freely acknowledged. But tell me , can I do anything to help you? 
I have little time ; but I cannot find in my heart to see a fair young 
thing like you left to perish by the road-side." 

*'0h!" cried Helen starting up; **if you would but give me 
shelter for a single night, till I can think, till I can give my mind 

Roi€ ttAlbret, 8 
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heart. She longed for his return then ; and in counting the weary 
minutes and listening for every sound , she in some degree forgot 
the oppressive weight of the past and future. At length, tired 
with expectation, she rose and walked along the road to see if he 
were coming; and, as so often happens, no sooner had she given 
way to her impatience , than she saw his figure rising OTer the hill. 

**I have got a man and horse with a pillion ," he said, riding 
up to her, ** I cannot promise you, Mademoiselle de la Tremhlade, 
any long or sure protection , hut I will engage to put you in a place 
of safety for a night or two. During that time you will have the 
opportunity of thinking over your future conduct. I am not a rich 
mau, but, on the contrary, a very poor one; yet you shall ^re 
what little I have in my purse, as I must leave you to your own 
guidance towards nightfall ; and if you like to confide in me fully, 
when we stop three hours hence , you will find that you have not 
misplaced your trust. Think of it as we go ; for I cannot speak 
with you of such things, while your good squire is with you. 
Mayhap you might find worse people in whom to place your con- 
fidence than Michael Chasseron." 

Helen did not reply; for while he was yet speaking, an old 
peasant with the horse which had been promised came in sight; 
but she mounted gladly, and rode on beside the companion, 
whom she had known barely an hour, with a heart relieved, 
though not at rest. As they went, too, he spoke to her of many 
things , in plain and homely terms , but with wide and various In- 
formation, and with a winning kindness and consideration for her 
sorrows , which made her feel , that all the world were not harsh 
and bitter as those she had just left. She herself said little , but 
she found herself constrained in gratitude to answer such ques- 
tions as he thought fit to ask ; and , although he inquired nothing 
directly regarding her situation , and she believed she told him 
nothing, yet in fact, long before they reached their halting place 
he had learned nearly all that he desired to know , not by her 
words, but by his own conclusions. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The moment Helen de U Tremblade had qaitted the chAteiu, 
Madame de Chazeul entered the carriage which stood prepared for 
her in the court, and accompanied by what she considered a suf- 
ficient guard , set out upon her way towards the dwelling of her 
brother. Her thoughts, however, were not of the pleasantest 
kind. At first, they were all in confusion; but, through the 
turbid mass of her angry sensations, there came an impression, 
a consciousness, that she had too much given way to the violence 
of a disposition, originally irritable and passionate, which all her 
cunning and art had not been able to bring effectually under con- 
trol. This perception grew stronger and more distinct as she 
became cooler; but, for a time, she attempted to justify to her- 
self what she had done, on the score of policy. **IfRosed*Albret 
were to hear of this ," she said , ** we should have new difficulties, 
and all my well-laid schemes would be frustrated; so that it was 
necessary to get the girl out of the chiteau as quickly as possible. 
She will never venture to go to her uncle's, surely! Oh no, she 
was ever timid and frightened ; she will hide away in some corner 
till she finds a new lover." 

This reasoning did not satisfy her, however. She saw there 
was danger in the course she had pursued. She asked l\erself, 
what was she to say to Walter de la Tremblade when he inquired 
after his niece, whom she had taken some two years before, as 
what was then called, Demoiselle de compagnie? Was she to 
tell him what had occurred. Was she to relate her own conduct? 
Was she even to acknowledge that her son had seduced the un- 
happy girl under her own roof, with opportunities afforded by her 
own negligence, and not the best example, by her own conduct? 
If such things came to his ears, what course would he pursue? 
Blight he not blast all her projects; destroy, eyen by a word, all, 
the glorious fabric which she had been building up for her son's 
ambition? He was not one who could be cajoled and cheated \ he 
was Dot one who coaldbe overruled or thwarted. ktV Vo vcV > ^^^ 
cuaaiog to cuaaiag, be was her match ; and sbe teW. \X. 't^^ ^ ^^ 
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matter must be coDcealed from him entirely, at least till 1 
schemes were all successful , and Rose d'AIbret was the wife 
Nicholas de Chazeul. Then, she thought, he might do 1 
worst; the prize would be gained, the struggle accomplished, a 
his power at an end. 

Next came the question how this concealment was to be ; 
cured. If Helen did not go to him at once — which the March 
ness little believed she would — might she not write the tale wh 
she would be afraid to speak. That was not at all improbab 
Nay , destitute as she had been driven forth , it seemed cert 
that want would compel her to do so immediately ; and then 
whole must be discovered. 

As these thoughts presented themselves to her mind, i 
formed her plan with her usual decision ; and , bidding one of 1 
women order the coachman to stop , she called to the door of 
vehicle , two of the mounted men , who accompanied the carria 
and in whom she thought she could rely, and directed them 
return immediately to the ch&teau. 

**Seek for the girl, Helen," she said, "you will soon f 
her; 't is not a quarter of an hour since she went. You can U 
some people on foot with you , to hunt about in the neighboi 
hood. Carry her back home immediately; and tell Mathurine 
lock her up in her own room and keep her upon bread and wa 
till I return. I have been somewhat too severe with her , thoi 
she must undergo some punishment. Away, as hard as you < 
gallop, and mind you find her, or you shall repent it. He 
Theodore, speak with all the people, and tell them, on Ui 
lives, not to utter one word at the Cb&teau de Marzay of what 1 
taken place this morning. I and Mademoiselle de la Trembh 
will soon make it up again." 

The man to whom she last spoke promised to obey , thou; 
understanding his mistress well , he clearly saw that she had so 
other end in view than merely reconciling herself to her own c( 
science for her over severity, and the carriage rolled on once m 
upon its way. 

About four hours after, it reached the Chateau de Marz 
having met with no farther impediments by the ^-ay than suck 
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were presented by roads Daturally rough and uneven , which had 
hecome one mass of mud and dirt from the united effects of a 
sudden thaw and long neglect. In the court-yard of the mansion 
she was received by her brother , the Count de Liancourt, who in- 
formed her, according to his version, of all that had taken place 
in the chAteau since the arrival of De Montigni. He told her the 
truth , in fact , as he believed it ; but nevertheless , h^ gave her a 
completely false view of the whole affair; for it is ever to be re- 
marked and remembered that , of all the treacherous liars against 
whom wre have to guard in our course through life , our own heart, 
with its whole host of subtilties and fallacies » its prejudices, its 
vanities, and its self-delusions, is the most dangerous. Men 
would rarely, if ever, be deceived if they did not aid most strenu- 
ously to deceive themselves, and what is more curious still, it 
often happens that when we are most busy in attempting to put a 
fraud upon others, we are most actively cheating ourselves. There 
is always a traitor in the council whenever we quit the straightfor- 
ward course of truth and rectitude. 

MoDsieurde Liancourt assured his sister, as she alighted from 
her carriage, and walked up the staircase to the hall above, that, 
the only difficulty was with De Montigni , and that Rose d'Albret 
had used her influence upon him to induce him to consent. 

^* Has she?" said the Marchioness, thoughtfully; <* not very 
Tigorously, I should fancy." 

''Oh yes, indeed," replied Monsieur de Liancourt; *'for I 
watched their parting from the cavalier^ which was built at the 
time of the siege , where I could see them , but they could not see 
me. It was as formal as a court ceremony. He kissed her hand, 
and made her a low bow, and said something which I did m>t 
exactly hear , but the last words were, * I will consider all you have 
said.' " 

*'So, then," said Madame de Cbazeul , ''Mademoiselle Rose 
hears reason at last ! But what is it that has done this? she always 
seemed as cold as ice before , and barely willing." 

"Oh! the fact is," replied the Count, "Rose was never with- 
out ambition. I do not pretend to say she is in love with Chazeul ; 
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but he took care to inform her of the high and splendid fate that 
would be hers as his wife , and that was quite enough." 

** It may be so," answered the Marchioness; ** ambition is at 
the bottom of every woman's heart; but yet if De Montigni were as 
handsome as when he went away, I should have fancied that love 
and folly might have had a hard struggle against ambition and good 
sense. I would not have suffered them to have any private con- 
versation , if I had been here." 

'^ It was the only way to get De Montigni to consent," rejoined 
Monsieur deLiancourt; *' besides, Chazeul has no cause to fear 
the comparison. He is a man with knowledge of the world and of 
courts. The other is still a boy, with no knowledge of anything 
but books and philosophy." 

'*Not the man to win a woman, indeed;" said Madame de 
Chazeul, with a curl of the lip ; *' but we shall see." 

As the last words were on her tongue, they entered the corridor 
where De Montigni and Chazeul were walking up and down with 
the old commander ; and an amusing scene took place between the 
Marchioness and the rest of the party. She had made up her mind 
as to the part which she was to act towards her nephew; and the 
moment she saw him, she exclaimed, with a joyous air, and holding 
out her open arms towards him, **Ah, my dear Louis, welcome 
back to your native land ! What a truant you have been ! How like 
he is to poor Louise ! " and she embraced him, apparently with all 
the tenderness of a mother. 

The old commander growled a savage oath or two, and, when 
she turned to him, looked her f\ill in the face, saying, '* He is like 
Louise ; and that is why I love him." 

^*^Ah, Michael," said the Marchioness, **you always were a 
bear, and always will be one. It is lucky you do not bite as well 
as growl." 

**I may bite some day, if I am provoked," answered the 
commander. 

''Ha! ha! ha!" cried Madame de Chazeul, laughing as 
heartily as if her mind were free from all the weight of cunning 
schemes and violent passions • ' ' X ou se^ > \.Q>>i\% ^ V^ \% >^%>t tbe 
same as ever. We have not been aYAe \.o Um^VVai ^\\i^^^wk'^^T^ 
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goDe. It is a sad, ferocioas beast — a bear. And so you have come 
to grace the wedding? " 

**I hope so, Madam," replied De Montigni , gravely; but his 
tboQgfats were busy with the question , of what should be his de- 
meanour towards the artful woman who was now before him ; and, 
while she said a few words to Chazeul, eipressive of no particular 
affection towards him, the young Baron made np his mind, to seem 
won by her manner, and to attach himself as much as possible to 
her during the day, in order to keep her from attacking Rose 
d' Albret, who, he feared, might not be so well able to play her part 
against the Marchioness as himself. 

Madame de Chazeul, however, was pertinacious too, and one of 
her first inquiries was for Mademoiselle d'Albret. 

*^I will send and caliber," answered Monsieur deLiancourt; 
** let us go into the hall ; perhaps she may be there." 

They did not find her, however; and the servant he sent to 
summon her, soon returned with the tidings, that the young lady 
had gone to bed again with a bad headache. 

*' I will go and see her," saidMadame de Chazeul, '*Poor dear 
Hose, all the agitation of these preparations is too much for her; " 
and she moved towards the door leading to Mademoiselle d'Albret's 
apartments, though the old commander exclaimed, in a surly tone, 
*' You had better let her alone! Your tongue, Jacqueline, never 
cured a headache, I am sure." 

The Marchioness, however, was stopped by the entrance of 
another person with whom she had also to play her part; for just 
as she was quitting the hall father Walter appeared, and advanced 
towards her. Her face immediately assumed an air of friendly 
regard, and giving him her hand, she said, **Good morning, 
father , how fares it with you? Our dear Helen would have come 
with me , but she was somewhat indisposed. Nothing of con- 
sequence, however ; and perhaps she will join us to-morrow, or at 
all events , on the day of the marriage." Then suddenly breaking 
off, in order to avoid any further inquiries, on that subject, she 
]owcred her voice, aacf ingnired , *'Howgot\im^\iw^, iaJ^^x'l 
DeMoatigni is restive, I find. Are you sure ol IBvftS^I — ^'^ 
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sure, father? My brother, AnlhoDy, continually blinds bis 
eyes ; • but you see more clearly." 

** I think there can be no doubt/' replied the priest, *' not 
I pretend to say that the lady loves your son ; she regards 
alliance but as a family arrangement conducive to her inter 
and the only means of giving peace and quietness to the ho 
For these reasons she has urged De Montigni to sign the ret 
ciation and the contract, and I think he will do it — nay, 1 
certain he will. They would hurry on the affair before your arr 
though I thought it would have been better to wait. But fron 
course things have taken , no harm has been done ; and, per 
it may be as well now, when you see the lady, not to derange 
impression which has been produced." 

The Marchioness mused. "How comes it, good father," 
asked, "that Chazeul has not made himself loved? I fear h( 
been playing the fool with other women; for he is notrepuU 
want success upon a lady's heart, when he is inclined to tr]f 
must give him some lessons ; do you think that any of his 
affairs have come to this girl's ears? That should be preventei 
the marriage takes place." 

"By all means," said the priest, "but I know of none 1 
which there is any danger." 

"Audi of but one," rejoined the Marchioness, "but I 
take care to keep that from her. One may be justified in usi 
little violence for such an object." 

"Assuredly," answered father Walter, "anything in short 
the spilling of blood." 

"Oh, Heaven forbid!" cried the Marchioness, "I bear 
woman no ill will for loving Chazeul ; but if I were to have 
carried off and shut closely up for a few days, there could b 
harm in that." 

"It were the best means," replied father Walter, "uc 
her family be sufficiently powerful to make dangerous resistan 

"There is no fear of that," answered Madame de Chazeul, 
a quiet smile ; " but I will go and see Mademoiselle d'Albret. " 
Thas saying she quitted the Via\\, TjYflVft Mci^x^ ?\\Kt ^4^^^ 
towards the group of gentlemeu al l\ift oVJdlw ^ti^, ^iVkaXia.^ 
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coDversiDg together calmly enough daring his interview with the 
Marchioness. That lady, however, returned after a very brief ab- ' 
sence , saying that Rose d'Albret was trying to sleep ; and , put 
upon a wrong track as she was, both by her brother and the priest, 
she attached herself daring the rest of the morning to DeMontigni, 
endeavouring. by every artful means, to possess herself of his whole 
views and intentions, and at the same time to convince him, that he 
was giving pain to Rose d'Albret by his hesitation in regard to the 
signature of the papers. 

One of the reasons why the game of life is not nnfreqaently won 
by the simple and the honest against all the arts of the politic and 
the wily, is perhaps that, in this game, as in no other, the most 
skilfqi and calculating can never tell what cards may be in the 
hands of the adverse party. I say one of the reasons ; for there 
are many, and amongst them is the belief, from which cunning 
people can never free themselves, that others are dealing with them 
in the same way that they would deal, if their relative situations 
were reversed. 

Madame de Chazeul, however, had studied De Montlgni's 
character from youth , and knew that he was generous and kind- 
hearted. She, therefore, like father Walter, endeavoured to work 
upon him , in the first instance , through his affection for Rose 
d'Albret. She spoke of her gently and tenderly, called her * * poor 
Rose ," and represented the slight indisposition under which she 
was suffering, as entirely proceeding from some agitation and 
vexation she had undergone in the morning, affecting at the same 
time to be ignorant of the nature of that agitation , but leaving him 
to draw his own conclusions. 

De Montigni , as the reader knows, had the secret in his own 
keeping, and internally mocked at all the policy which the Mar- 
chioness displayed ; for there is nothing so contemptible as dis- 
covered cunning. He resolved, however, to turn back Madame 
de Chazeul's art upon herself, and found even a pleasure in foiling 
her with her own weapons. 

''Well, my dear Madam ," he answered, *'I trust that^ by 
this time to-morrow , Rose wUl have no farther cau%«l^t MsmVi 
on mr account." 
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*' Indeed, how so?" asked the Marchioness. 

** Because by that time," replied DeMontigni, '*all will be 
positively settled." 

** And of course as Rose would wish," added the Marchioness, 

**As far as I understand her wishes, it shall be so," said 
De Montigni ; * * but I do not desire , Madam , what I say to you to 
be repeated ; and now will you tell me frankly , for I know you are 
well aware , what is the vdue of these benefices which my uncle 
offers me?" 

'* At least equal to the value of the estates," replied Madame 
de Chazeul : ** more , indeed , if you take in the Abbey of Chizay 
in Poitou ; but that I believe was promised to good Monsieur de la 
Tremblade — not exactly promised , perhaps ; but I know he was 
led to expect it." 

**No one shall break a promise for me," replied De Montigni 
with some emphasis on the words. * * They can be all held , I be- 
lieve , without taking the vows." 

*^Your uncle holds them," answered Madame de Chazeul, 
** and he has taken no vows that I know of — unless it be, never to 
drink thin piquelte when he can get strong Burgundy, or to eat 
pork when he can find venison." 

De Montigni smiled, and was going on to sfop the questions 
of the Marchioness by inquiries of his own , when the summons to 
dinner was heard, and the whole party descended to the hall 
below. 

When the meal was over, father Walter put the young Baron 
in mind , that they had to read over together the papers , in regard 
to which there had been so much discussion. Although De Mon- 
tigni much wished to occupy Madame de Chazeul as far as possible 
during the day , he could not well put off the engagement ; and 
whispering to the old commander, to watch her closely, he retired 
with the priest to his own chamber. There , several long docu- 
ments were spread out before him; and he proceeded, with pen 
and ink at hand, to peruse the whole, clause by clause, demanding 
minute and lengthened explanations as he went on , and taking 
notes of every point of importance. laVYiw'SN «\Vfcx ^^ vi{inK«^M& 
surprised at the calm and steady %ood sttks^ V^ ^\aj^«t^N >^^ 
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though De MoDtigDi expressed neither consent to nor dissent from 
any of the items, was more and more convinced every moment, 
that the young Baron had made up his mind , to accept the bene- 
fices 9nd renounce the estates. 

In the meanwhile the Marchioness de Chazeul had drawn her 
son away from the rest of the party below, and walking with him 
on the rampart, was giving him those lessons of which she had 
spoken to the priest. Not a word did she say of Helen de la Trem- 
blade ; nor a word of reproach or reproof did she utter; but her 
conversation turned entirely upon his demeanour towards Bose 
d*Aibret. 

*'Ah Chazeul!'* she said, after taking a turn backward and 
forward, in the tone of one jesting with a friend , 'Uhou art a silly 
lad, I fear, and little knowest how to push thy fortune with woman- 
kind." 

**Nay, my good mother, it is not thought so," replied Cha- 
zeul, drawing up his head and smoothing his rufif; ^*I am no 
seeker after the fame of such conquests, but I have some reason to 
believe they are not so difficult as they are supposed to be." 

' ' True , " answered his mother , '* doubtless with the light Pa- 
risian dame , the gay lady who has known a thousand lovers , thou 
art a potent assailant; but she is like a city which has been be- 
sieged and taken a thousand times, till all the outworks and ram- 
parts have been battered down , and the place is right willing to 
surrender at the first sight of artillery. Svith a maiden fortress, 
however , such as this fair Bose d'Albret, thou art but a poor ge- 
neral , otherwise you would have gained the citadel long ago." 

^* Meaning her heart ; but how would you have had me conduct 
the siege, dear mother?" asked her son, pursuing the simile she 
had used. 

*' By assault, Nicholas!" replied the Marchioness ; "prayers, 
tears, vows, daring, anything. Here neither wall, nor bastion, 
nor redoubt, is to be gained but by vigorous attack. Women, who 
by experience have not gained a knowledge of their own weakness, 
are always more resolute in resistance than those who have learned 
ib»t they cannot long hold out when closely pressed. ^V^tm veA 
I escMlade are the only ways mih such castles , C\iaie\i\\ mA \^ ^wv 
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were to pursue till doomsday your cold and formal rules of siege, i 
you would make do way , but find defences grow up in proportion 
to the feebleness of the attack." 

**Why, you would not surely have me treat Rose d'Albret as 
any common woman of but light fame? " said Chazeul. ^' You are 
much mistaken , mother, if you think that is the way to win her." 

"Nay, I would have you treat her very differently, foolish boy," 
replied the Marchioness. *' With a woman of light fame , as you 
call her you may well trust to her to make at least half the advances. 
With a young ignorant girl you must make them an yourself; for, , 
be sure , she will not. One or the other must be bold and daring ; 
and the only question is , on whose part it shall be. The practised 
dame will take her share on herself, the inexperienced girl expects 
it all from you. We all know in our hearts , Chazeul , that we do 
not dislike an impetuous lover. Though we may chide, . we easily 
forgive even very grave offences, so that love be the excuse. The 
story of the Romans and the Sabines was a good allegory of wo- 
men's hearts; men must take them by force if they would have 
them." 

*'0h, her heart is mine sufficiently for all the purposes of 
wedded life ," replied her son. *^ I know her better than you, my 
good mother, and am well aware that more things enter into the 
calculations of that little brain than you imagine. — I would not 
spoil her ,^' he continued , ** with too much devotion. You women 
grow exacting as you imagine you have power; and I would have 
her think the tie she has upon me is not too strong, lest she should 
one day think fit to use it strongly. It is enough for me to know, , 
that she sees clearly her own interest in a marriage with myself. 
She will not expect, in a wedding of convenience, all that court 
and exclusive attention which some brides demand ; and every 
little loverlike act will come with tenfold force." 

**All very wise and very prudent, good youth," replied his 
mother , * ' if you had no rival , no competitor in the game that yon 
are playing; ifthere were no obstacles, no difficulties in the way. 
But here our great object is time and secure possession ; and had 
you, by bold and ardent eagerness, advanced your suit so that 
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she had no escape from marriage with you , we should have found 
both herself end De Montigni more tractable, depend upon it." 

''She is tractable enough/' replied Chazeul, "it is De Mon- 
tigni alone that holds out ; and she has done her best to persuade 
him , I am sure. A rival , do you call him? but a pitiful rival to 
me! and as to obstacles and difficulties, whatever have eiisted are 
swept away already. She has done her best to persuade De Mon- 
tigni to sign ; and I am sure he will do so." 

**Well," said the Marchioness, **we shall see. I think he 
will , but do not feel so sure. He was somewhat too smooth and 
eonrteoQS just now; and I thought I saw a somewhat double 
meaning in his words, as if he hoped still that Rose might raise up 
some impediment. — We must suffer him to have no farther speech 
with her alone. It is a dangerous plan." 

''There is no fear of Rose," replied Nicholas de Chazeul, 
peevishly. '' If it be anything like love on his part for her that you 
dread , it is a vain fancy. Had you seen him meet her last night, 
yoQ would have been cured of such dreams. He was as cold as if 
we had imported a statue from Italy, fresh cut in the stone ; and 
not all Rose could do would warm him." 

"Ay, before others," rejoined the Marchioness, "but per- 
haps when alone it might be different." 

"No, no," said Chazeul, "my uncle watched them; and it 
was jnst the same : all formal bows and stiff courtesies. — But 
who is this, comes riding here?" he continued, gazing from the 
battlements. "A trumpet at full speed, with a green scarf! 
News from Mayenne, upon my life ! I must go down and see." 

Thus ended a conversation which has been repeated here with 
reluctance; but it is as needful, in painting nature, to show the 
mind and character of the bad as of the good, to display the 
thoughts and reasonings of the wicked as of the virtuous. Neither 
does the portrait of Madame de Chazeul sene little to exemplify 
the times in which she lived. France was then full of such. In- 
trigue of every kind, amorous and political, was then at its height, 
and most of the infamous and daring deeds that were done , either 
I for the gratification of private passions, or for the attainment of 
I great public objects, were suggested by women. 
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The man who had been seen riding so sharply towards the 
chateau , proved to be a trumpeter sent by the Duke of Nemours 
with letters to Chazeul, noUrying the march of the army of the 
League to relieve the town of Dreux , closely besieged by the King, 
and calling upon him to join it, with all his retainers, as a battle 
seemed inevitable. The despatches spoke in glowing terms of the 
force under Mayenne. It was nearly double in number, they said, 
to that which Henry of Bourbon could bring to oppose it, and a 
glorious victory would soon be achieved , in which all honourable 
men would long to take part. Chazeul, however, sent an ambi- 
guous answer; for he was not on<i to sacrifice his private interests 
even to the triumph of his faction , and he was resolved to possess 
the hand of Rose d*Albret, and to see the estates of Liancourt and 
Marenncs secured to himself, before be quitted the Chiteau of 
Marzay. 

More than one hour elapsed before Louis de Montigni had ter- 
mioated his examination of the papers with the priest; and even 
then , with all father Walter's skill , he could not eitract from bim 
any promise, either direct or indirect, to sign them. To the 
eager questions of Madame de Chazeul the priest could but reply, 
''I cannot tell what he will do. I believe his miod is made up , to 
act as we could wish ; but his demeanour is certainly somewhat 
strauge. He has taken notes of everything, and remains ponder- 
ing over them. Our only plan is to watch the commander , and to 
cut them off from any private communication with each other. 
Noon to-morrow will show us what we are to expect; and in the 
mean time we must guide things as we can. Have you seen Made- 
moiselle d'Albret?" 

The Marchioness replied in the negative, and it was not till one 
hour before sunset that Rose came forth from her chamber to 
breathe, for a few minutes, the fresh air. She was pale, and 
evidently suffering ; and whenever Madame de Chazeul attempted 
to question her , she pleaded indisposition as an excuse for talking 
little. She gazed forth from the ramparts over the wide country 
which the chAteau commanded, with a feeling of dread, mingling 
strangely with hope and joy. The bright sunshine of the first day 
of spring was glittering over the whole ; but on the verge of the 
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ij was hanging a dark and heavy mass of clouds , rising 
3rts of fantastic forms; and Rose could not help asso- 

own fate with the aspect of the day , and thinking that 
gleam of summer , which had come to her heart after a 
hilling winter, might, perhaps, be soon blackened by 
e clouds of which were already within sight« 
fler the party was joined by De Montigni; and the two 
ve hard to conceal their feelings under the appearance of 
erence ; but Rose found the task so difficult that she 
)Dly a few moments after the young Raron's appearance, 
Qce more retired to bed. ' 

le de Chazeul remarked the whole ; and suspicion rose 
mind. But the field of probability is wide and dim , so 
3ubts found no fiied point to rest upon ; and she con- 
self with whispering to De Montigni, *^ Were I a man, 
•t long give a lady cause to fly me thus." 
uog nobleman made no answer, but turned away, as if 
offended ; and this slight indication of temper was used 
e de Chazeul to deceive herself. ** Were he not acting 
► the girl's wishes ," she said to herself, " he would not 
e at my supposing it." 

st of the day passed without any occurrence of import- 
i the only points which Madame de Chazeul thought 
notice at supper, were the absence of Estoc from the 
that Louis de Montigni confined his conversation almost 
to father Walter, with whom he talked a good deal in a 

She herself was tired with early rising and a journey, 
lander soon retired to rest; and she followed without 
soon as she was certified by private information , from 
I she had set to watch , that the good old soldier was 
1 his bed. Satisfied that all communication between De 
lod himself was at an end for the night, she laid herself 
iek that repose which is unfortunately, but not unnatu- 
ten the portion of the hardened in vice, as of the virtuous 
od. 



Ibret. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I HATB said something of the same kind before; but I must 
repeat that, unless it be in a mud cottage containing one room, 
and at the most two individuals , it scarcely ever happens that 
there are not several , very various scenes proceeding in the same 
house , at the same time ; and when the house is large , and the 
inhabitants many, these scenes are multiplied and diversified 
even to infinity. Tragedy and comedy , broad farce and startling 
romance, have each their separate chambers, and their several 
actors; and while , in the halls of the Chateau of Marzay , all the 
cunning drama of intrigue which we have described , fouad a 
stage , the acts of many another play were being performed in the 
chambers allotted to the servants. 

Loud and uproarious merriment had its part; and, as is too 
frequently the case, the vices and follies of their superiors were 
imitated by the inferiors , presenting pictures too gross and un- 
pleasant to be given in this place.^ We must, however, turn 
away from the principal personages of our tale , to notice some 
events which took place, during the hour of supper, in a part of 
the ch&teau somewhat distant from that in which Monsieur de 
Liancourf s family was assembled. 

In a room not far from that of Mademoiselle d'Albret, with the 
door ajar , a lamp upon the table , and a piece of embroidery in 
her hands , sat Blanchette , the maid of our fair friend Rose. She 
paid but little attention to her work indeed , though she affected 
to be very busily employed , but her ear was turned frequently to- 
wards the passage , apparently listening for every sound. At 
length it was gratified by hearing a step ; and the moment after, 
the valet of Monsieur de Chazeul pushed open the door, and en- 
tering the room , closed it behind him. He was a tall swaggering, 
debauched-looking personage , and into the particulars of the first 
greetings between bimself and Blanchette , I shall beg leave not 
to enter. Suffice it to say, that they betokened a degree of inti- 
i/inacf which Rose d'Albret bad ceiV^tA^ liol iVvft slightest idea 
existed between her maid and an^ ol\\w ^ws^u. 
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After a while, however, the valet inquired , "Well now, tell 
me , my pretty Blanchette , all that your mistress has been saying 
to you to-day." 

'* Indeed, I shall not," replied the maid , with a shrug of the 
shoulders. *^ I don't intend to tell you , or Monsieur de Chazeul, 
anythlDg more." 

'*Come, come, don't be silly," cried the man, "for I must 
soon get back ; now the caprices of you ladies ," he continued, 
with an affected air, " are very pretty and interesting in affairs of 
love , but very troublesome in matters of business." 

"Well, I shan't say anything more," said Blanchette , with a 
determined air , "so there is no use of talking about it." 

"Ah, ha, then," rejoined the valet, " I see how it is ; your 
mistress has told you not to tell." 

"Indeed, she has not," answered Blanchette ; "but she has 
taught me to value myself more highly than your master does." 

"How so?" demanded her companion; " I am sure my master 
values you as highly as I should like to see him. What did she 
say to you about it?" 

"Ah, I don't mind telling you that," said the maid. "She 
asked me last night , when I was saying something in favour of 
Monsieur de Chazeul, what he had given me; and, when I told 
her , she said she was worth more than that , and that I was a 
great fool if ever I opened my mouth about him again , unless I 
got three times as much." 

"Upon my word the lady has some notion of Kfe," cried th« 
valet; "one would think she had spent her whole days in Paris; 
and she is right toe, Blanchette ^ we servants should never put 
too low a value on ourselves , for we have more in our power than 
people imagine. However, I can promise you that when Mon- 
sieur de Chazeul is married to your lady , yon shall havo three 
times as much ; and in the meantime — " 

"Ay, ay," replied Blanchette ; "a fish in the plate is worth 
three in the stream , Alphonso. Promises are made of wind, and 
it is very difficult to convert them into anything else." 

"Welly i&ii^//5/efl/oine," said the man. '^\^^%\\v&V%<5>N»% 
to say, ia the meantime Monsieur le Maiquis Yxas swiX. ^wsl ^\^- 
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aad-twenty crowns. Here they are," and he placed a little leathern 
bag in her band; ^*now, there's a dear, beautiful girl, tell me 
all your mistress has said to you to-day, especially after her long 
talk with Monsieur de Montignl, this morning." 

'*That is soon told," answered Blanchette, putting the money 
in one of the pockets of her apron ; ^^ she said nothing at all , ex- 
cept that she had got a headache , and would go to bed again." 

"'Pester cried the yalct; **is that all the news that you can 
give? Surely you have made out something more. What humour 
did she seem in?" 

*'Bad enough," replied Blanchette; **I think Monsieur de 
Montignl must have done or said something to offend her , for I 
could see she had been crying , and she was silent and dull , just 
as she is when she is angry with me." 

''I dare say he did," rejoined the yalet; **for he is an ob- 
stinjite colt , and takes as long to drive where people want him , as 
an ass loaded with sand— ^ But hark, there is some one walking 
in the passage." 

They listened , and a heavy step sounded along the corridor, 
advancing in measured time from one end to the other, and then 
back again, like that of a sentry keeping guard. It passed and 
repassed twice , not a little to the annoyance of the two worthies 
shut up in the room together. But at length the valet, who did 
not wish his absence to be rema'^ked and commented upon 
amongst the servants, declared, *' Whoever it is, I must go; 
but do you shut the door after me quickly, Blanchette, then no 
one need know that you are here." 

** I am afraid Mademoiselle will call every moment ," answered 
the girl; ^^but people must have time to take their supper, you 
know." 

^* I must go, upon my life," said the man, who took a great 
deal more interest in his own position than in hers. **Now, 
Blanchette , I will pop out as soon as he is passed ; you close the 
door quick behind me , and he will not see whence I come." 

He accordingly wailed till iVie sl^^^ sounded close to the door, 
and then as soon as they had gone Yi'^ , o^«\i^^\X.^ wA^^\sXvs^^& 
ooiselessly as possible. • Bui Yiia looV^aW ^\^ ttfA. ^st«^^ ^^ t^^ 
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ears of the old soldier, Estoc, who turoiog instantly, not only 
perceKed who it was, but also marked the room from which he 
came. He said nothing , however; but, as soon as the valet had 
left the passage, advanced at once to the door which had just been 
closed, and, opening it without ceremony, went in. As may be 
supposed , this sudden apparition troubled the maid a good deal ; 
and , though an impudent and unprincipled girl , she was not yet 
sufficiently veteran in vice to keep her cheek from growing red, or 
her hands from shaking. 

'•Well, Mademoiselle Blanchette," said Estoc, "I thought 
I should find you here." 

'♦Indeed, Sir!" said Blanchette. •* I generally sit here." 
"Not always, Blanchette," replied Estoc; **but I saw your 
lover leave you , and so I came in , just to give you a word of ad- 
vice." Blanchette coloured and bit her lip, but made no reply; 
and Estoc went on , **you are in the wrong line, if you wish to 
make your fortune. Mademoiselle. Now, if you will follow my 
counsel , you may do something for yourself. Go up to Monsieur 
de Montigni's apartments about eleven o'clock to-night, for he 
wants to speak with you." 

"Lord ! Monsieur Estoc ," cried the girl ; ** I would not go up 
to any gentleman's room at night for the world. I wonder how 
you could propose such a thing ! " 

"Oh! I make no difficulty in proposing it," answered Estoc, 
"when you make none in receiving a gentleman's valet at night. — 
But Monsieur de Montigni only wants to speak with you on busi- 
ness, to ask you one or two questions, and, perhaps, to make 
you a present of a couple of hundred crowns." 

"I am very much obliged to him. Sir," replied the girl, 
affecting a cold and modest air ; "but I would rather speak to him 
in the day, if he has no objection." 

"That can't well be, Blanchette," answered Estoc; "for 
Monsieur de Montigni intends to go away to-morrow; and he will 
not have time previous to his departure. Now , my good girl, re- 
member you are in my power, for don't you suppose that, if this 
business comes to the ears of MademoiseUe d'Mbx^l^ ^^u^^^ 
Mtf/n her sen ice a minute after." 
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" Well , I have done nothing that 's wrong ," replied the giri, 
boldly ; ** and I don't care what any spy says of me , not 1" 

*'Well, we understand each other/' rejoined Estoc. **Give 
me an answer in one word , will you come , or will you not? Your 
reply will decide your own fate.** 

'*Well, Sir, well/' said Blanchette, who saw that the plan 
ofoutfacing the old soldier would not succeed; **I will come if you 
will be there too." 

** Oh, that I certainly shall ," replied Estoc ; **for I have got 
some papers to look over with Monsieur de Montigni — so I may 
tell him you will come?" 

"Yes, Sir," replied Blanchette, "I will;" and, with a 
significant nod of the head , Estoc left the room. 

Without going near the supper hall , he retired at once to the 
apartments of De Montigni , where he waited for about half an 
hour, till he was joined by the young nobleman, to whom he re- 
lated all that had taken place. ''The girl is not to be depended 
upon/' he added in the end, ''and I think it would be better 
when we have got her, to lock her up here for the night." 

"Nay," answered De Montigni, "that were a violent pro- 
ceeding. I have told my servant Joseph to watch her weU, and we 
shall hear his report. If I find that she has been holding any com- 
munication with these people , since you saw her, we must devise 
some means to blind her eyes. But, now Estoc, is all the rest 
prepared?" 

' ' Eyerything ,*' replied the old soldier. ' ' I have the guard to- 
night; and I have picked my men from those who will not fail us. 
Your servants have their orders ; and, were it needful , we could 
make all the rest prisoners in the castle here ; but that you would 
not like to do." 

" Certainly not," replied De Montigni. " I think at present 

they have no suspicion and I trust that we shall be able to execute 

our scheme without either difficulty or strife. Be with me when 

this girl comes, Estoc, and now go and take some refreshment; 

Jbat above all thiDgs caution m^ ^ood \xwd^ Mk.^«Al to make no 

e^ort to see me to-night , and lo sft«i\L i^^^s^ ^x\aa \js^^ V^s«t* 
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Depend upon it there are watchful eyes upon us; and, of all things, 
we most avoid suspicion." 

While he was speaking, a sunburnt man who had accompanied 
him from Italy , made his appearance , and bowing low with a 
smile, he said, *'I have watched and listened to some purpose, 
Monsieur le Baron. As soon as supper was over, Mademoiselle 
Blanchette drew aside Alphonso , the Marquis's valet, and whis- 
pered with him long in the corner of the hall ; I saw they were 
very eager , but could hear nothing ; and as I was resolved to know 
more , I crossed suddenly behind her back, just as the man was 
saying ' I will wait for you at the bottom of the stairs.' I could 
hear no more , for they both stopped." 

'^That is enough; that is enough," replied De Montigni, '*we 
must remedy this , Estoc ; but I will have the whole plan ready, 
when you come again." 

*' At half past ten, Estoc was in the young nobleman's room ; 
and at eleven , Blanchette might be seen creeping stealthily up the 
stairs with a lamp in her hand , while in the dark corridor below, 
concealed in one of the recesses of the windows, stood Chazeul's 
valet, waiting for her return. Almost all (he rest of the household 
had retired to bed ; and the chateau remained perfectfy silent for 
a quarter of an hour, while the man continued his watch in dark- 
ness. At the end of that time , however, Blanchette and her lamp 
were once more seen upon the stairs; and, whispering to him as 
she passed, *' Quick, quick, old Estoc is coming down directly, 
he is now speaking to the Baron at the door," she hastened on, 
through that passage , across the lower hall , and up a short flight 
of steps towards the apartments of Chazeul. The valet followed 
quickly, and introduced her into the dressing room of his lord, 
who was waiting with some impatience for the intelligence she 
was to bring. 

"Well, well," he cried, as soon as she appeared, '* what is 
it he wishes , Blanchette ? Let us hear all that took place." 

" When first I came in ," said Blanchette after a pause to take 
breath , and a little coquettish panting and holding her hand upon 
her heart, *^Moasieur deMoatigni spoke me xet'^ la\t, wA^^^i- 
misedagreat deal. He said be knew that 1 ^as \u '^QXtt \\iV««aX^ 
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Sir, and he did not wish me to betray my trust, but that he was 
very anxious indeed to have an hour's private conversation with 
Mademoiselle before noon to-morrow. He asked me if she was 
yet asleep; and when I told him she was, and had been so for 
these two hours, he turned toEstoc and said, * that is infortunate ; ' 
he then looked again to me, and calling me close to him, he spoke 
almost in a whisper, saying, *'that if I would engage to get him 
the interview early to-morrow, before the rest of the people arc 
stirring, he would give me two hundred crowns, and, as an 
earnest, put these into my hand. He told me particularly to be 
very secret, and not to say a word to any one, which of course I 
promised as much as he could wish." 

*^You did quite right, you did quite right," replied Chazenl; 
'* but did he let you know what was his object in seeking this inter- 
view? He must have said something more , for you were long with 
him." 

'^ Oh , I asked him , noble Sir ** replied the girl , '' what I was 
to tell my mistress, he wished to see her for; but he replied 
somewhat sharply, that it was no business of mine ; and then I 
said I was sure Mademoiselle d'Albret would ask; but that if he 
did not like to say, it was not my fault if he did not get the meeting 
he wanted ; and then he replied that if my mistress did inquire, I 
was to tell her he wanted to hear more explicitly from her own lips 
what he had not time fully to understand in the morning." 

Chazeul laughed; **The poor youth writhes like an eel upon 
a spear," he said; *'he would fain make one more effort; but we 
will not let him. Now mark me , Blancheite , not one word of 
this to your mistress. She has been too much agitated to-day ; 
and we must not have the same scenes every morning. She made 
herself clearly enough understood for any man of common sense ; 
and by that Monsieur de Montigni must abide. I will not forget 
you, Blanchettc if you are faithful and discreet; and it is no bad 
post , premiere demoiselle to the Marchioness of Chazeul. So 
now, go to bed and sleep, and contrive to forget Monsieur de 
MoDlignVs commission before to-morrow morning." 

''That 1 will, Monsieur " t^^We^ ^\wi^\i^\\.v, wsji vUh a 
courtesj she quitted the room." 
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CHAPTER XIU. 

Thb moments which the maid Blanehette passed with De Moo- 
tigni , and afterwards with Chazeul , were full of anxiety to Rose 
d'Albret. She lay in darkness , wakeful and expectant, listening 
for every sound to give her some indication of the girl's return to 
the ante-chamber, from which she had heard her distinctly go 
forth , without knowing the cause. Imagination was busy with 
every painful possibility. She feared that their whole scheme of 
flight might be discovered ; she thought that the maid might have 
conceived a suspicion from some little preparations which she had 
made during the evening; she asked herself what would be her 
fate if the execution of their design were prevented. Would they, 
could they, compel her to unite herself to Chazeul? and she now 
shnuik from the very idea with tenfold horror. She would not do 
it, she thought; she would sooner die. She would seek the pro- 
tection of the cloister — anything , she would do anything , rather 
than give her hand to one whom she equally disliked and despised. 
Suddenly, in the midst of these feelings , a sensation of wonder at 
their vehemence came over her ; and she asked herself how it was 
that her ideas upon the subject had been so suddenly and com- 
pletely changed. 

She had till lately looked upon her marriage with Chazeul as a 
thing arranged, and to which she would submit , not without some 
repugnance , perhaps, but without that degree of horror and dis- 
like which she now experienced. At first she had been coldly in- 
different; and afterwards she had wished to put off the day of the 
sacrifice as long as possible ; but she now felt that a life of penury 
and daily labour, would be comparative happiness to wedding 
Nicholas de Chazeul. 

How had a single day made this strange difference? she in- 
quired , and then she thought of De Montigni ; and , though no 
eye could see her, the colour rose in her cheek , to feel how dif- 
ferent were all her sensations towards him , how willingly to him 
she would yield heart and hand ! But the secret of the change was 
i^seovered, — sAe loved, and loved truly, aud «iii«^ \\^\\a&. 
Mdone into ber heart. 
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Quickly, however, her thoughts wandered back again to the 
present; and once more she listened for Blanchette's return. 
Where could she have gone? she asked herself; what could be her 
motive, if something were not discovered? Her own heart was 
too pure to attribute to thegiri that conduct which, perhaps, if 
she had known all, would have been first suspected; but as she . 
raised herselfon her arm, to give ear to some distant noise , she 
heard the outer door of the ante-room open again , and the step of 
the maid moving about in the neighbouring chamber. With a 
beating heart, and in breathless silence, Rose marked every 
sound, till at length a thin line of light, which crossed the floor 
from the kev-hole , was suddenly extinguished; and she heard the 
girl take her place in bed. A few minutes after, the clock of the 
chateau struck twelve , but Rose still lay quiet for some minutes 
in order that the spy upon her actions might be asleep before she 
moved. 

Blanchette, however, was one of the "dull weeds" that easily 
fasten themselves on "Lethe's shore." Herself was all she 
thought of, all she cared for; and, having provided to the best of 
her ability for the success and prosperity of that well-loved person, 
she was soon in the arms of slumber, undisturbed by any of the 
reproaches of conscience, or the lighter tones of imagination. 
The heavy breathing of profound and dreamless sleep was heard 
erelong; and, rising from her bed , Rose d'Albret dressed her- . 
self as well as she could in the darkness, and drew down the ta- 
• pestry over the door between her room and that of the maid, to 
prevent Blanchette from hearing any sound within. 

She feared that she should not be ready in time; and she 
hastened all her preparations eagerly, as much to withdraw her 
own thoughts from fears and apprehensions , as to guard against 
being too late; but, as so often happens, all was complete long 
before the hour; and for nearly twenty minutes , she sat at a little 
distance from the window , trembling with agitation and alarm. 

She had now full time to give way to all the busy thoughts that 
naturally sprang from her situation. She felt she loved — she 
trusted she wasljelovedinrelurn*, \)\ils\\\\\.o^'^mvVvW^lloatigni 
from all other protection — to puV \xwst\^ t\iV\i^Vi \\i\!te» ^w^^\ ~ 
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to cast herself thus into his arms ; it was rash, she thought ; it was 
foolish. Would he coatinue to love her? Might uot his quickly- 
roused pas^on die away as soon? Might he not be the first to thiuk 
her rash confidence in him , bold , almost immodest? 

•*No, no!" she answered, *^ he would not do so; he was too 
kind — too generous. He always had been. Why should she 
think him changed in mind and heart, in thought and feeling, 
since the bright days of his boyhood , when she had loved him so 
well? Did he not tell her that he had always loyed her? — did he 
not promise to love her always? — and when had he ever broken 
his word? No, no! It was but agitation and weak terror made 
her doubt." 

Even if there were a risk, she thought again, even if the dream 
of happiness with Louis de Montigni , which had come with so 
sweet a relief to her heart, were not to be fully realized, yet, 
when the only alternative was to wed a man shjc now hated and 
contemned, could she hesitate to give herself to one she loved? 
and again she answered, '^No! If death were the only other 
course, she would seek it, rather than give her hand to Nicholas 
de Chazeul." 

Her mind then turned to the dangers of the way; to the 
chance of being stopped ere they could quit the castle; to the 
likelihood of being discovered and frustrated ; to the shame and 
confusion that must follow. She pictured herself brought before 
Monsieur de Liancourt; she called up the scornful looks of 
Chazeul and the sneering taunts of his mother; and for a moment 
her heart sank as fancy painted the scene with the \ividness of 
reality. But then her spirit rose; "I would not bear it," she 
uid to herself. '* I would own my love to one , and my hatred to 
the other. I would call for a sight of the contract that my father 
signed. I would refuse to wed this man — aye^ even if they 
dragged me to the altar. I would demand the protection of the 
food old commander, and put myself under the guardianship of 
thekw." 

Poor girl, she little knew how powerless was the law in France 
at that moment, ''It is strange,*' she continued, laxiAtk% V.^ 
another line of thought, ''I have not heard the clock sVci^% ^vi^S 
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and yet it is long since twelve. Can anything have gone wrong 
It must have struck without my hearing it. — How dark it 
without! Not a star in the sky, and the moon down! Tho! 
must be drops of rain I hear." 

A moment after the heavy bell of the clock sounded upon hi 
ear; and she found how long tedious expectation can make oi 
short hour. Rose smiled at her own impatience , and said in hi 
heart, *'I must not let Louis know how eagerly I have watched f< 
him ; and yet » why not? If he be generous , as I think , to be s 
loved will but increase his own; and if he be not, no arts w: 
keep a wayward heart. Hark, there is a sound!" and the ne 
instant, something like the steel point of a sword's scabbar 
struck lightly against the window. 

Rose opened it without noise, and asked in alow and tren 
bling voice , * * Who is there ? " 

"T is I! 't is I, my beloved," answered De Montigni , wl 
was standing on a ladder, which had been placed against t! 
window. ^*A11 is ready if you are. Rut, before you come, s 
cure your maid in her own room. We have turned the key wit) 
out. She is not to be trusted ; and it were well to prevent h 
from giving the alarm to-morrow , till the last moment." 

** There is but a bolt ," said Rose d'Albret, ♦* and I fear I shi 
wake her with the noise , for it is a very heavy one." 

"Stay, dearest," replied her lover; **I will do it," and 1 
sprang lightly into the room. 

**0h, Louis," whispered Rose, as he held her for a mome 
to his heart , ** do not waste time." 

**I will not," he answered. "Where is this bolt," and fc 
lowing Rose , who led him on with a trembling hand , he dn 
back the tapestry and felt for the bolt upon the door. Slowly ai 
gently he pushed it forward; but this was not accomplished witi 
out some noise , and the heart of Rose d'Albret beat as if it wou 
have burst through her side. She could not even listen for tl 
throbbing; but De Montigni bent down his ear; and after a m 
ment he whispered, "it is all safe, she sleeps, my belove 
JVow, Rose, now," and taking Viet ViWid m his , heledberba< 
towards the window. 
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He felt by the trembling of ber hand , that she was greatly agi- 
tated ; and although , when he had Grst entered the room , he had 
given way, as we have seen, for a single instant, te the warm 
emotions of his heart, he would not now add by one rash caress to 
that which Rose already underwent. When they reached the win- 
dow, however, he drew the other side of the casement farther 
back , to get out first and assist her in descending. But the lady 
detained him a moment by the hand , asking in a low voice , "And 
will you love me ever, Louis?" 

'* As from my earliest youth , so to my last hour, dear Rose," 
replied De Montigni in the same low tone. 

"And will you never judge me rash, imprudent, bold, De 
Hoatigni?" again inquired the lady; "will you never reproach 
me, even in your own secret heart, for listening to your persua- 
sions? will you never think it was immodest or unfeminine to quit 
the shelter of my guardian's house, and give myself to you with 
this implicit confidence?" 

"Never, dear Rose!" replied De Montigni; "banish such 
idle apprehensions. I shall ever feel the deepest gratitude. I shall 
ever feel respect for that decision which saves me the pain , the 
peril, and the grief of bringing to account my nearest relations for 
a most shameful attempt to violate the contract with your father, 
and to defraud me of my own — for you are my own , Rose. You 
are plighted to me from your infancy, and indeed, dear one, I 
have a right to demand , as the only one entitled to your hand, 
that you should take the only means by which it can be secured to 
me; and for your thus yielding willingly and readily, my thanks, 
and love, and gratitude , are yours for ever," 

"Well, then, there is my hand, De Montigni," said Mademoi- 
selle d'Albret, " and I am yours. I do not doubt you, Louis , — I 
do not doubt you ; but in these things woman may well be timid ; 
for ber all is at stake ; and God knows those we play against are 
often cheats." 

"Such am not I, dear Rose," replied her lover. "Come, 
ny^ose, come!" and stepping out of the window, li^\i^\^\i\% 
hiods towards ber, to guide ber ia the descent. 
Boge d'Aibret closed ber eyes, murmured & sYkOtV^t^'jw ^ 
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God for protecUoD and assistance in the conrse before her; and, 
after pausing one moment more, in lingering hesitation , she pat 
her foot upon the ladder, and descended gently, with De Mon- 
tigni steadying her steps. The height was not great , and the next 
minute her feet were upon the ground between the old chateau and 
the walls that defended it. There was no one below , for De Man- 
tigni had determined to come alone, in order to avoid all bustle 
and confusion. 

"Now, dear girl, now," he said, " the first step to freedom 
is taken. Estoc is waiting for us on the walls ; my horses are pre- 
pared without ; and in five minutes we shall be in liberty." 

''But how shall we pass the gates?" asked Rose; '*tbey are 
always strictly guarded." 

"We have placed men that can be depended upon," replied 
De Montigni, "and the sally port at the south , is in the hands of 
Estoc. This way, dearest, this way, to the bridge." 

Their escape, however, was not destined to be effected so 
easily as they supposed; for when they reached the spot where the 
flying bridge which we have so often mentioned hung between the 
ch&teau and the outer walls , De Montigni , on looking up , per- 
ceived through the dim air of night that it was raised. ' There was 
a flight of stone steps, built against the body of the chateau , from 
the sort of paved court in which they were , to the door, that com- 
municated with the bridge ; and up these De Montigni sprang in a 
moment leaving Rose d'AJbret below. He found, however, that 
the chain which suspended the bridge in the air, was pad-locked ; ~ 
and , descending again with a noiseless step , he asked his^^Hir 
companion in a whisper *' Who sleeps in the room on the-rtghtT' ' 

** I do not know," replied Rose, "some of Monsieur de Cha- 
zeurs servants, I believe." 

"Tbere are people talking within," replied De Montigni; 
"the bridge is up, the chains padlocked; and, eveniftb^fSi^^ 
not, the noise of letting it down would call attention. We must 
go round , dear Rose , to the staircase in the wall." 

Rose d'Albret trembled very much; for her agitation w»» al- 
ready so great , that any impediment made her heart sink with ap- 
prehension ; but leaning on De Montigni's arm , sDohurried alonX''- - 
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th him , and soon reached the staircase of which he had spoken, 
lich in another minute led them to the top of the wall. 

** Sit here for a moment, dearest/' saidDeMontigni, ** while 
Qnd Estoc , and do not raise your head above the parapet. He 
id I may pass for the guards ; hut the veil and ruff do not well 
litate the steel cap and cuirass." 

Rose silently did as he bade her, and gazed out, while he was 
ine , through the neighbouring embrasure. The country through 
tiich she was to pass lay before her; but it was all dark and in- 
stinct, like the wide land of the future in the journey of life. 
here was no star to betoken hope in the sky above ; thick clouds, 
ke frowning fate , covered the whole heaven ; and though the few 
!a\7 drops of rain which had fallen had ceased for the time , there 
ere low sobbing gusts of wind, which §eemed to say, that they 
ould soon commence again. 

Sad and apprehensive, Rose d'Albret gazed over the scene, 
id with curious eye strove to trace out the road along which she 
as to travel , as one does so soften and so vainly in the mortal 
ight which surrounds us here below. Fortunately, however, 
le had not much time for gloomy meditations. In less than two 
linntes De Montigni was by her side' again , accompanied by 
stoe, who bent down and kissed her hand , saying ** Come, Ma- 
emoiselle , come , don't be frightened about the bridge being up, 
!iat is done against those on the outside of the wall , not those on 
le in. We will soon reach the sally port; but we must cross the 
ourt first.' 

A>ut who are those that Monsieur de Montigni heard talking 
QtLc ro^m to the right of the bridge door?" asked Rose d'Albret 
Q a whisper. 

'* On my body and life I do not know ," replied Estoc ; '* some 
)f Chazeul's people, about no good, I '11 warrant; but they 'd 
)eu«>i i.oi come near us, or I '11 split their skulls and his too, if he 
meddles. This way, Mademoiselle;" 

"Hush ! " cried Rose drawing back, ^* there is a man coming 
«long the wall. — Oh Heaven! who can it be?" 

"NolJtvdy but Paul the sentinel," replied Estoc. "I placed 
^ here on guard, lady, and he knows his business. — Come ! " 
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aod leading her on, be passed close by the warder, who f( 
part, when they approached turned bis back to them, and) 
out over the country. 

To witness such a thorough understanding between her 
panions and the guards, restored some degree of confidenc 
hope to Rose d'Albret ; and , hurrying forward , they descc 
the stairs by which she had mounted, chose the second arch^ 
the body of the building, and crossed the vacant court, whe 
was still and silent , except a large eagle which was chaine 
perch in the midst, and which, disturbed in its reveries by 
passing near, flapped its large wings, and uttered a shrill 
Taking through another archway on the opposite side of the ( 
they threaded one or two of the passages of the building, and 
reached a paved passage , or coulisse , similar to that whicl 
between the ch&teau and the wall on the northern side. A: 
walked along. Rose remarked that De Montigni drew round 
side of Estoc, and whispered something in his ear. 

"I do not know," replied the old soldier; **I placec 
there not ten minutes ago. Perhaps he is standing und( 
arch." 

"I do not think it," said De Montigni ; *' there is no de 
hide him ; and I can see no one." 

"My eyes are not so good as they were," answered i 
"but he may have opened the door for aught we know , to h( 
ready." 

" What is the matter?" asked Mademoiselle d'Albret, cli 
to De Montigni*s arm ; " what has gone amiss?" 

"Nothing, dearest, nothing," replied De Montigni. ' 
only that we do not see the guard who was placed with the ki 
the sally port. He may, perhaps, have opened the door anc 
in; or he may have walked on to the end." 

When they reached the low-browed door in the wall, hoi 

which was to give them exit from the ChAteau ofMarzay, 

found DO one there, and the heavy iron-covered gate,* 

locked. Swearing an oath or Vwo \\i wi\«v^« \»\i^ , Y^wc 1 

op sad down ihe passage to see U Yi^ twi^i^^^tc^^^^^^ 
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warder; bat nothing was to be discovered; and no sound or foot- 
fall gave notice that he was near. 

**8tay/* said the old soldier; "stay a moment here, I will go 
and see for him. I cannot understand this at all. Yet there can 
be no danger, lady, so do not be afraid ; for if anything were dis- 
coyered, we should find people enough here." 

'*Butif any one should come, while you are gone?*' asked 
Rose d'Albret, in a faltering tone. 

"Why, then, you must hide yourselves amongst those pas- 
sages opposite," replied the old soldier. "You know them well, 
both of you, for many a hunt have I had after you amongst them, 
when you were children." 

Notwithstanding all her apprehensions , Rose d'Albret could 
but smile , as the old man's words brought up before her mind the 
picture of the happy hours of childhood ; and she laid her hand 
fondly OD De Montigni's arm , feeling that she did love him truly, 
and had loved him longer than she once thought she had. 

" Let us go at once , Louis ," she said, " into what we used to 
call the labyrinth ; they would not find us easily there, and we can 
watch till he comes back." 

**Ay, ay," saidEsloc; "go there, pretty lady. I will not be 
a minute, for the man cannot be far off." 

Thus saying he left them; and crossing the passage, they 
entered an arch , a little way farther down , which 9ommunicated 
with some of the inferior parts of the building but little used by the 
household, and was. traversed by narrow stone corridors, with 
fauramerable staircases to rooms above. Placing themselves .under 
the shelter of the vault they waited , listening to the old soldier's 
receding step; but the momentary light which had come up in 
Bose d'Albret's mind, at his allusion to former days, passed 
npidly away as Ishe stood there with her lover, uncertain of what 
the next hour might bring forth. 

The moment after, they heard the neigh of a horse beyond the 
nils, and De Montigni, turning to her, whispered, "There is 
hit a little space between us and safety, Rose." 

"Alas! it maybe enough," replied Rose d'Albtel, ^'V^\i«t 
mirom all our hopes. " 
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**Nay, nay," answered her lover; "take not such a gloomy 
view of it, dear one; there are always small obstacles to ever; 
scheme; but these will soon be removed, and all will go well/' 

*^God grant it," said Rose d'Albret; but even as she spoke 
she drew back farther within the arch, saying, *^Hush! there ar( 
figures upon the wall." 

*' Stand, give the word," cried a sentinel above. 

*'I forget it," replied the voice of Chazeul; ^^but you knov 
me, my man? — You know Monsieur de Chazeul?" 

**I know no one without the word," replied the soldier 
** Stand off, or you are a dead man ! " 

**Dare you be so insolent?" exclaimed Chazeul. *'Wh< 
commands the guard to-night?" 

'* I do my duty , Sir ," replied the soldier ; ** so stand back , i 
say ! It is Monsieur de I'fistoc's guard." 

** I thought so," replied Chazeul ; ''like master like man. Go 
and call him, Sir." 

'* Not I, " answered the soldier ; *' I do not quit my post for an; 
one. You can call him yourself, ifyou want him." 

''I will," replied Chazeul sternly; '*and have you punishec 
for your insolence;" and, turning back along the wall , he pro- 
ceeded to search for Estoc. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The small evils of life, against which, in the narrowness of oui 
views, and the idleness of our heart, we so often pray, as if the] 
were as hideous as unmasked sin , how often do they work for ui 
the greatest benefits in ways we never dreamt of! — how often d( 
they even forward us in the very course they seemed Mksilj to ob- 
struct ! There is not a hair of our head that is not numbered ; then 
is not a sparrow falls to the ground unmarked ; so we were told b] 
Him who is Truth i and surely there is not an act or incident of oni 
life that has not its end and object in the great scheme of our being, 
and in the greater scheme of universal nature. Pleasant is it, and 
sweet to contemplate , for the eye of faith , that all is ruled aoii 



directed to its fixed purpose by Almighty wisdom, and iDfioite * 
goodness. 

^'He is gone!" whispered De MoDtigni to Rose d*Albret, as 
Chazeul strode away. ' ' You see it is fortunate , dear girl , that we 
did not find the sally port open , or we should have been passing 
just at the moment he was upon the walls above. He could not 
have stayed us, it is true, for we have a large party in the castle ; 
but it might have occasioned strife, and that I would fain avoid." 

*' Oh yes , yes ! " said Rose. *' God grant that we may escape 
that , — but hark ! it is raining , Louis.'' 

*'That is unlucky," replied De Montigni. Yet, in truth, it 
was far from unfortunate for the success of their scheme. The 
large drops which began to descend in a heavy shower, soon 
changed the purpose of Nicholas de Chazeul , who was lightly 
clothed, and somewhat careful of his own person ; and instead of 
seeking Estoc, as he had intended, he hurried back to his own 
chamber, cast off his wet clothes, and retired to bed, keeping his 
indignation for the following morning. 

In the meanwhile Louis de Montigni and Rose d'Albret , re- 
mained for some minutes longer under the archway ; and, although 
apprehension and aniiety had a large share in the fair Lady's feel- 
ings , it must not be denied , that there were sweet and happy sen- 
sations too. With her arm twined through that of her lover, with 
her band clasped in his, she felt all the joy , the thrilling and in- 
eipressible joy of loving, trusting, confiding; and she felt it too 
for the first time. All the freshness of the young heart was there ; 
that freshness which in all things is the point of perfection, — the 
moment of expansion to the flower ; the hour of ripeness to the 
fruit, when colour, and beauty, and scent, and flavour, and de- 
light, are all at their full before one petal has fallen or withered, 
before one tint has faded, before the bloom has been brushed off, 
before the enjoyment has palled, or the fine edge of sensation has 
been blunted. There are feelings in the human heart, and they 
are the brightest of those which have any reference to earth, which 
are like those small delicate flies , that live but an hour in their 
beauty, and then pass away , unable to sustain even the weight of 
the common air; and with Rose d'Albret that was the moment of 
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their existence. She had never before known what it was to give 
the whole heart , to cling to another, as if in him she had a second 
life ; to look to him for all her future joy; to trust in him for aid, 
protection and support ; to fear for him more than for herself; to 
believe, her best gift, was to render him happy. The world'in 
which she had lived , was a cold and dreary one ; there had been 
no heart which had sympathies with hers; no voice to redproeate 
kind words ; no mind with which to exchange the thoughts that 
were busy in her own. All who surrounded her were different 
from her in years , in ideas , in feelings , in objects. It was a dark 
and shadowy state of being, whose only light had been memory, 
memory of him who now stood beside her till he himself had re- 
turned, like her morning star, and the day of love had dawned 
upon her heart, driving the shades away, and gilding even the 
clouds , that still hung over the sky. 

Thus , though dread and apprehension still had some share in 
her feelings, poor Rose d'Albret was not now without a bright 
portion of happiness ; and the gentle pressure of the hand , the 
mute caress , the word of tenderness and comfort from her lover's 
lips , produced sensations in her bosom which he did not know, 
which, perhaps man never fully knows, in his dealings with 
woman. 

At length there came a hurried tread , as if more than one per- 
son were approaching, and De M ontigni took a step forward before 
his fair companion , and loosened his sword in the scabbard. The 
rain was falling heavily ; the night had become doubly dark ; and 
he could only distinguish the forms of two men advancing quickly 
along the coulisse , without being able to discover who they were. 
One he thought indeed was Estoc , but he was not sure , till at 
length the man on the right hand paused opposite the sally port, 
and appeared to unlock the door, while the other came on towards 
the spot where he stood. 

*' It is Estoc, dear Rose," he said ; ** it is Estoc with the keys." 

'* Re sure , be sure ! " whispered Rose , laying hand upon his 
arm ; but the next instant Estoc himself stood before them, saying, 
''Quick, Louis I quick! there axe taqi^ ^Q^le stirring in the 
cMteau than we wot of." 
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**Chazeiil was on the walls but a moment ago/' replied De 
Montigni , * * but the sentinel would not let him pass." 

''I know, I know," replied Estoc. **I heard it all, but the 
rain has driven him in , the white-livered knave. — You will get 
sadly wet, sweet lady, I fear." 

'• Oh , I mind not a little rain ," replied Rose d'Albret. ** How 
ofteD have you seen me drenched in hunting! Estoc; and it will 
not hurt me more now, that I am being hunted, — but what 
was the cause of the delay ? " 

"They had given the man the wrong key," replied Estoc, 
'^and he knew not how to get the right one , without betraying that 
there was something secret going on, — the door is open now, 
however. Let us be quick. — Hark! there is two! — Moments 
are precious." 

"I am quite ready," said Rose; butDeMontigni, before he 
saffered her to issue forth into the rain , covered her as well as he 
eould with his cloak , though the short mantles of those days, 
afforded but a very inefficient protection against a heavy shower. 
They then crossed the passage, and gliding along under the 
vail, found the door of the sally port open, and the guard holding 
it back. 

** Ged bless yon, Lady ! God bless you , Sir ," said the man as 
they passed. And the prayer of a plain and honest heart for our 
velfiue, has always its effect in comforting, and reassuring. 

Estoc led the way, along the stone-faced court, under the 
etrthea mound, which there defended the wall, across a little 
bridge OYer the ditch , and through the gate beyond , which he un- 
locked to let them pass. Beneath the shadow of the gate, and three 
or four old trees, which grew beside it, stood a party of seven or 
eight men , with their hands upon their horses' bridles , ready to 
mount in a moment. Two other saddled horses were amongst 
them , and while De Montigni lifted Rose d'Albret lightly from the 
fround, and mounted her securely, old Estoc said, in a low voice, 
"It is ^our own limousin , Mademoiselle , so you know his mouth, 
and he knows your hand." 

''Thank jrou, thank jou for your kindness, "EsVot" t«^\\^^ 
^M// 'these are moments never to be forgoUen." 
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De MoDtigni pressed the old soldier in his arms ; and then 
saying , ** We shall meet again soon , Estoc , I hope in the King's , 
camp/' he sprang upon his horse's back, and laying his hand ^ 
upon Rose's rein, to lead her forward through the darkness, set 
out upon the road to Dreux. 

Estoc turned back into the castle, closed the gates behind him, 
made a turn upon the ramparts , listened for a few minutes till he 
could hear no more the retreating sound of horses' feet, and then 
retiring to the guard-room I under the principal gate, dried him- 
self by the blazing logs upon the hearth. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, he gave some orders to one of the soldiers , who was sitting 
near, and then stretching himself upon a camp bedstead in the 
corner, was soon sound asleep. 

Everything remained quiet in the chAteau during the night. 
Unconscious of what had taken place, those whose cunning schemes 
had been frustrated, remained in the tranquil slumber of imaginary 
success, dreaming of the coming day, and of seeing the seal put 
upon their intrigues by the voluntary renunciation of DeAIontigni's 
right, through which, not only the much coveted estates of Lian- 
court, but the hand of Rose d'Albret, and the inheritance which 
that hand conveyed, were, they thought, to be lost to him, for whom 
they were originally intended. 

The only person who slept but little , was the old commander 
DeLiancourt, who, partly on account of the pain of his wounds, 
and partly from anxiety for his nephew's safety and success, lay 
tossing on his bed till within an hour of morning, wondering if all 
had gone right, and repeating, a thousand and a thousand times, 
* ' All is quiet ! They must have got off; otherwise, I should have 
heard something." 

With the first dawn of day, some of the inferior servants began 

to stir in the house. The scullions proceeded to their abhorred 

task of scouring the brazen pots and kettles in the kitchen ; the 

turnspit dog waddled slowly from the hearth, the scene of his daily 

toil, where he found warmth and repose during the night, to hide 

Jiimselfia some corner from Ihe e^^es o( the persecuting cook ; and 

various other drudges, well taWed /emmej de 'peme^^^nV.'^vis^^ 

the differeDthalls and chambers, c\ew\vi%o«^v^^v^'«s^^>»^'K«Kfc 
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from the decay of every earthly thing, and fails every hour — a 
memento , if we would hut see it, of the perishable nature of all 
here below — upon the polish and the gilding with which we seek 
to cover all the coarse materials from our eyes. 

Soon the higher functionaries began to appear upon the scene ; 
cooks, and grooms of the chambers, and all the officers and atten- 
dants who, in those days, thronged the house of a French nobleman ; 
and then the masters themselves. First, came father Walter, in 
his black garments , pacing up and down the hall , and gazing, 
from time to time, out of the high windows at the rainy sky. He 
was soon joined by Monsieur de Chazeul, followed^ shortly after, 
by the Count de Liancourt. These three continued , stretching 
their limbs by a walk up and down the wide pavement, for near 
half an hour , conversing t>ver all that had taken place the day 
before, and speculating upon the coming event. Chazeul related 
to his two companions the intelligence he had received from Blan- 
chette on the preceding night, and the application which De Mon- 
tigni had made for another interview with Rose d'Albret. 

'* That was not right," said Monsieur de Liancourt. '*One 
interview was all he asked; that was granted, and he ought not to 
have sought more." 

How boldly do we judge of what is right and wrong in the 
conduct of others! how boldly do we censure and condemn, very 
often when we are doing them the bitterest injustice 1 Monsieur de 
Liancourt totally forgot , when he talked of right, that Louis de 
Uontigni was really entitled, not only to one interview with Rose 
d'Albret, but to every hour of her time, to her hand, to her heart, 
to her fortune, — he totally forgot it, I say, and thought that the 
schemes which he had so long nurtured, the ideas which he had so 
k>Dg indulged, formed the only standard by which to measure the 
conduct and the rights of others. Do not let the reader suppose 
this unnatural. Let him look around, he will Gnd the same per- 
version of views in every country, in every house, in every family; 
let him look within, he will find it more or less in his own heart, 
whenever his own interests, wishes, prejudices, or passions, are 
placed in opposition to the rights of others. ' 

Atleagtb, when about half an hour bad passed, V\v^C»w«A. 
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begaa to think it strange that his fair vard, who was always 
early riser, had not yet appeared, and asked if the others had s 
anything of her. 

*^No," replied Chazeul. **l snppose, as she cannot take 
faTourite walk this rainy day, she keeps her own chamber, to 
out of the way of De Montigni." 

The priest looked down and mused , for he entertained sc 
doubts as to Rose's feelings being exactly those which Chaze 
vanity led him to suppose, though, it must be remarked, he '. 
not the slightest suspicion of the event which had just taken pU 

««Have you seen Blanchette this morning?" inquired 
Count. 

** No," replied Chazeul ; '* but I will send my knave, Alphoi 
to see after her. It wUl but be courteous to inquire for 
mistress's health." 

He was turning towards the door, when his mother entered, i 
asked at once, *^ Where is llose? " 

**She has not appeared yet," replied Chazeul. '*! am; 
going to inquire after her, most noble dame." 

*' See, see yourself, Nicholas," cried the Marchioness, shar] 
<* One ofmy girls tells me, that, passing by her door just now, 
heard a knocking , as if carpenters were at work. Is De Monti 
absent, too ? Why, it is near the hour of mass ! " 

Chazeul left the room instantly, by the door which led dii 
along the corridor, to the apartments of Rose d'AIbret. All 
still, however; the noise which his mother mentioned had ceas 
and it was not till he came close to the ante-chamber that he thov 
he heard a sound of moaning, as if some one was giving way to 
expression of pain or grief. He instantly knocked at the door, 
called to Blanchette , who demanded , in a voice half-drownec 
tears, ** Who is there?" 

'*ItisI," replied the Marquis. *^<What is the matter, BI 
chette? Open the door; let me in." 

*'I cannot," replied Blanchette; *'the door is locked, ai 
can't get out." 

*' How is your mistress?" asked Chazeul. 

'^I do not know," replied the girl. 
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^'Well, go ID and see, then/' said the Marquis. 

*'I cannot/' rejoined Blanchette again; *<that door is fas- 
tened too/' 

A sndden suspicion of the truth flashed through the mind of 
Chazeul , and he stood for a moment , stupiOed with surprise and 
anger. Then, hastening hack to the hall, he exclaimed, ** Some- 
thing is wrong! The girl Blanchette is locked into her room. — 
We must force the door." 

** To the window ! to the window ! " replied the Marchioness ; 
andy hurrying out to the flying bridge , they descended the stone 
steps into the coulisse, Monsieur de Liancourt exclaiming, 

''Quick I some one hring a ladder." 

** There is no ladder needed , my wise brother," said Madame 
de Chazeul , the moment after , pointing with her hand to the spot 
where, underneath the window of Rose's chamber, might still be 
seen the instrument used in her escape. *' You will find one ready. 
Those who like to go on in the rain , and see the nest of the flown 
bird, may go, I shall return to the hall." And thus saying, she 
ascended the steps , while the rest of the party hurried on. 

By the ladder easy access was obtained to the room of Made- 
moiselle d'Albret ; and it is not necessary to detail the state in 
which it was found. Rose, as the reader is aware, was no longer 
there; and all that remained for those that sought her, was to 
liberate Blanchette , and inquire when , how, and why, her mis- 
tress had fled. 

The girl, however, could tell them nothing of the truth ; and, 
though she made up for the deficiency by telling plenty of false- 
hoods, endeavouring, in the fear and agitation of the moment, to 
screen herselffrom suspicions which were never directed towards 
her, yet her information, of having heard her mistress move in 
her chamber about three o'clock in the morning, without thinking 
anything of it, of having visited her the last thing before she went 
to bed herself, and seeing her soundly asleep in bed, together 
irith sundry other fanciful pieces of intelligence, proved not in the 
least satisfactory to the hearers. 

After much wonder , and some consideration , and a good deal 
of examination in the apartments of Mademoiselle d'Albret, the 
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party were obliged to make their egress by the window again, th( 
outer door being locked and the key gone. 

They found Madame de Chazeul in the hall, with an angry spo 
upon her cheek, and her brow knit, while the old commander 
dressed as if for a journey, with his sword by his side, and th( 
cross of his order round his neck , sat upon a bench at one side o 
the hall , tapping his leg deliberately with his staff. 

'*Iam glad you are come, Count," said the Marchioness 
'*here is our brother Michael evidently knows all about this in 
famous abduction ; but he will make no answer to my inquiries.' 

**Why, I told you I would not, Jacqueline, till Liancour 
came," replied the Commander. '*Now he is come, I will tel 
you all I know, and also perform the task I took upon me yester 
day.*' 

"Well, Sir, well, be quick," replied the Count. **Ihav( 
borne your humours too long; and I will endure no tricks am 
treachery, depend upon it." 

The old soldier's cheek grew warm. *' No tricks but your own 
Sir," he replied. *^But we all know you are a tool in the hand 
of others, and therefore to be forgiven , like all weak men, wh< 
make themselves the instruments of knaves. Ay , you may stare 
Jacqueline ; but be good enough to remember, I was never afrai< 
of those black eyes, even when the cheeks were round and soft 
and am not more timid now , when they are shrivelled and skinny 
The simple matter of fact is this , Anthony , you have all laid you 
heads together to deprive Louis de Montigni , the son of our poo 
sister Louise, of the inheritance which I renounced in her favour 
and in favour of her children. I did not renounce it in you 
favour, Madame Jacqueline ; for you were always able to take car 
of yourself, though Louise was mild and gentle, and consequent!; 
continually kept down, and deprived of just estimation." 

"And may I ask. Sir," said Monsieur de Liancourt, with i 
cold , and haughty air, " what business it was of yours , if Mon- 
sieur de Montigni choose to renounce also?" 

** I don't know that," replied the old Commander; '*he can- 
not renounce without my returning to my rights. However, '. 
would have made no noise about that , if he had done so willingly 
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and with his eyes open. But I did not choose to have him de- 
ceived , and so I Tvas resolved he shoald knovir all. The priest 
there, like an honest man, told him, that he had some right to 
the estates , and I told him what." 

The Marchioness turned a fierce look upon father Walter, who 
met it with a calm and tranquil air, apparently in no degree taken 
by surprise or annoyed. 

** But I told him, moreover, my good brother," continued the 
Commander, *Hhat if he gave up the estates, he gave up his claim 
and right to the hand of Mademoiselle d'Albret, — to our sweet 
IRose. It is right that every one should know bow he stands , and 
what he does, brother Anthony; and as you did not tell him, I 
did. I told him the contract was in his favour, not in that of 
yonder gentleman in ruffs and ear-rings , inasmuch as it engaged 
for the marriage of the young lady to the heir of Liancourt, which 
he is by my renunciation; and if he had given up his claim, I 
would have married her myself; for then I should be heir of Lian- 
court again. But as I am old, and somewhat battered in the 
wars , and should limp a little in following a bride through a ball- 
room, he thought tit to save me the trouble, and consequently 
determined to hold his own." 

'*My son, my son, this is no jesting matter," said father 
Walter in a grave tone ; **I beseech you , what you have to speak, 
speak seriously." 

^*If I speak seriously, sir priest," replied the old soldier, 
"I may have to say things not very palatable to many here present. 
But if it must be, so it shall be. In a word, then, brother, he 
found that he had been deceived , kept in ignorance , cajoled to 
part with rights concealed from him. Had it been but the estates, 
he would have given them up at a word , as I did ; but he would 
act give up her he loved, except at her own request. In this, too, 
he discovered, he had been cheated. Instead of finding that she 
had freely and willingly promised her hand to a man who possessed 
her heart , he learned that she too had been misled into the belief 
that she was contracted to yonder gentleman , and that she was 
tbout, unwillingly, to yield to what she thought duty — poor 
thing ! — without either loving , or having promised at all." 
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** Bat she did promise," exclaimed Cbazenl. ** I call upon all 
here to witness it." 

''That 's a lie ! " answered the Commander sternly; ''nor the 
first, good nephew, by many! She neTcr promised ; for only two 
days ago I heard her ask a short time to consider. You cannot 
deny it, priest." 

"I cannot," said father Walter. 

** Well then ," continued the old officer, ** he asked to see her 
alone , to learn her own mind — " 

*' We did not know that he was going thus treacherously — " 
cried Chazeul. 

*' To tell her the truth," interrupted the Commander ; '* or you 
would have taken care to prevent it. But when he had enlightened 
her on those subjects , and found that she very much preferred 
himself to you, he suggested to her that, to save needless trouble, 
and dispute, it would be better for her to take her departure at 
once wiUi the husband of her father's choice, and, placing them- 
selves under the protection of the King, demand his sanction to 
their immediate marriage. Ay, the King! nephew, — the King, 
father Walter — Henry the Fourth , King of France and Navarre, 
who is so , and will be so whether it pleases you or not ! — But I 
forgot ," he added , ** the boy left a letter wiUi me for you brother 
Anthony. Ho! Estoc there, get me that letter, pray." 

While this delectable conversation had been proceeding , Ma- 
dame de Chazeul had seated herself in the chair usually occupied 
by the Count, and, leaning her head upon her hand, had seemed 
more busied with her own thoughts than with anything that was 
going on around ; but at the mention of the letter^ she raised her 
head, with a bitter sneer upon her lip» asking, *'Pray whose ma- 
nufacture is the epistle? Is it an extract from Cssar's Commen- 
taries by the Commander deLiancourt, or a parody upon Ovid's 
Art of Love by Monsieur de Montigni ? " 

"Neither, Jacqueline," replied her brother, *' but a good 

honest letter, from a youth whom you have not been able to cheat, 

wJib all your cuDDing. The letter, — the letter, Estoc," hecon- 

tiaued , as his old comrade put \i\s \ie«Ld ViiV^ >3Bft\wJ\ — '^Owkw^Na 

Zou/g's leuer? Yon had it. 
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*'Ohay! of course he had it," cried Chazeul, as the good sol- 
dier advanced with a paper in his hand ; and then turning round, 
the Marquis whispered for an instant to the Count, who , after 
taking the letter from the hands of Estoc , made him a sign to 
stay. 

^^Tou know of all this affair, Sir," said Monsieur de Lian- 
court, fixing his eyes upon him, **and gave aid and encourage- 
ment." 

<'I saw them at the last moment," replied Estoc at once, 
''and had they wanted encouragement would have given it to 
them; but they did not; and as to aiding them, I had no com- 
mands to stop any one quitting the castle." 

*•' It was your duty , Sir , to stop any fugitives from authority," 
rq>lied the Count ; *' and I have a great mind to punish you." 

''To do that you have no power. Sir," answered Estoc ; '*yoa 
forget I am not your servant, Count of Liancourt, but a gentle- 
man and a soldier , though a poor one. I have , at the desire of 
my good old commander here , aided you voluntarily to keep your 
di4teau in these troublous times; but I have taken no wage nor 
pay from you or yours ; and, let me tell you , he is a bold nian that 
talks of punishing a French gentleman that has done no wrong." 

''Come, come, Anthony," cried the Commander, '*no 
foUy, if you please. Estoc is my guidon; you have nought to do 
with "him. If there be fault, it is mine. I aided, I encouraged 
them; I told them to go, and helped them to do it; and whoever 
says I had not a right to do so, lies in his teeth ! — But read the 
letter, brother o' mine; for you may have something to say to it; 
and I am away this morning. My litter and my men are ready in 
the court." 

'* And the sooner you go , Michael , the better," said Madame 
deChazeul. 

"Not at your bidding, Jacqueline," replied the Commander, 
while his brother opened the letter and read it. "Ay, here comes 
your creature, Blanchette. On my life, this has been a pretty 
honest scheme from the beginning." 

**What does he say?" inquired the Marchioness, ^s\!!afcC»WKv\. 
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'*0h, hear it, hear it!" answered Monsieur de Liancourt: 
*'yoa will then see, how grateful he is for all the care and kind> 
ness I have bestowed upon his youth ; ** and he proceeded to read 
as follows : 

"Sir, my Uncle, 
** Before this reaches your hands, I shall be far distant, feel- 
ing myself compelled to take a step , which nothing but the desire 
of avoiding that strife and contention which must ensue , were I to 
stay and urge my rights in your house , would induce me to adopt. 
At the same time it is necessary , for my own justiOcation , that I 
should give some explanation of my conduct. You were pleased 
on my arrival , to ask for my signature to certain papers , which, 
on examination of the documents themselves , and consultation 
with my uncle , the Commander , and others , I found implied a 
renunciation of my clear right to the estates of Liancourt, and the 
acceptance of certain beneGces as an equivalent. Had that been 
the only question, I would not have scrupled to consent; but 
I foilnd that by a contract between you and the late Count de 
Marennes, made while l^was considered certain heir to those estates, 
the hand of Mademoiselle d'Albret was promised to the person in- 
heriting them. You had given me to understand that the lady's 
inclination led her to an union with my cousin De Chazeul; and 
had it been so , my love for her is too sincere , not to have induced 
me at once to remove every obstacle that my prior claim produced. 
But certain circumstances led me to believe that in this there was 
an error; and I therefore required an interview with Mademoiselle 
d'Albret, that both she and I, might know our real situation, 
which , by your pardon , let me say , had been concealed from 
both. I found, during that interview, that she had been deceived 
into the belief thqt, in giving her hand to Monsieur de Chazeul, 
she was only fuIGIling her father's contract. When the truth, 
however, was explained to her, I found that, far from desiring 
such an alliance, it was most repugnant to her , and that, on the 
contrary, she was willing to give her hand to him for whon^ it had 
been truly destined. "We bol\i sa^ , VWV \.q \w%^ tol^ tights in per- 
soa here, would Decessarily ptodut^ sVivl^ — mv^ > ^^'^^^'^^^iisAs* 
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bed; and we were well aware that it might be unsafe for her to 
emain after I was gone, as there are too many instances, in these 
ays , of contracts forcibly violated , and compulsion used to prod- 
uce alliances neither prompted by inclination nor justified by law. 
lie course which had been pursued towards us for the last five 
ears , led us to apprehend that such might be the case now ; and 
avoid such a result , Mademoiselle d'Albret consented to ac- 
ompany me to the court of his Majesty; where, under his sane- 
ion and authority, I trust soon to fulfil with her the engagement 
between her father and yourself. As soon as that is accomplished, 
leing in this matter moved by no sordid considerations , you will 
lot find me indisposed , in gratitude for the care and protection 
rhich you bestowed on my early youth, to fulfil your wishes, 
rhatever they may be , in regard to the disposal of your property, 
!ven to the sacrifice of what may be my own contingent rights. 
May God keep you in his holy guard ! 

** Your nephew, 

"Louis de Momtigni." 

The latter part of the letter was but little attended to by Madame 
ie Chazeul or her son , who were busily taliiing together in tones 
M>low, that but a word or two only was distinguishable even by 
lie quick ears of the priest , who stood near them. 

" Impossible ! " said Chazeul , in reply to something which his 
notber appeared to have suggested: '*we have not men enough. 
He has fifteen of his own old soldiers here ; and a number of the 
nen of Liancourt would take his part. I have but seven in the 
»8tle. — No , it is impossible." 

The Countess muttered something in return , and then added, 
"Stay, Chazeul: a better plan!" She then whispered a word or 
two, which escaped all ears but those of her son , adding, ** You 
lee to it: bid him come back at full speed when he has seen them 
boused. Send notice to Nemours , too , and Mayenne ; so you 
win have them in a net. In the meantime , stop this farce as soon 
tt possible. I hare a word or two to say to &iiolVi^T^«t%QX!A%^*. 
-Good father, I would fain speak with you " s\i^ c^xiVwwft^ 
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aloud, addressing Walter de la Tremblade, '* either before or 
after mass." 

"Which you please, daughter," replied Waller de la Trem- 
blade ; ** we haTe still half aa hour." 

'* That will be enough," answered the Marchioness , rising: 
"and so, good-day, good brother Michael. Like all fools who 
meddle with what does not concern them , you will one daylrue the 
mischief that you have now made." 

"Never, Jacqueline," replied the Commander. ^"I am not 
so famous for scheming as you are ; but, be you sure that, what- 
ever you may be now plotting, I will find means to put it out of 
joint with plain honesty and truth , as I have done to-day. Fare- 
well, brother Anthony," he continued; "let us not part bad 
friends; for what I have done, has been as much to save your 
honour as anything else." 

He held out his hand as he spoke ; but the Count put his be- 
hind his back, saying, "My honour can take care of itself, Mi- 
chael ; and I do not thank you for this insolent meddling." 

"Poor man," said the Commander; and, turning abruptly 
away, he strode out of the hall , followed by Estoc. 

CHAPTER XV. 

There are dull pauses in human life when the mind , however 
anxious it may be to speed forward upon its active career. Is forced 
by circumstances to halt and deal with minor things; as a traveller 
op foot, however eager he may be to hasten forward upon his way, 
is sometimes obliged to stop and take a small stone out of his shoe, 
lest it should impede the whole after part of his journey : and thus, 
though we would willingly go on with those in whom we are more 
interested , we must linger for a moment or two with the priest and 
Madame de Chazeul, in order to proceed more rapidly when we 
have related some things which , though not very entertaining, are 
absolutely necessary to the right understanding of this history. 

The lady led the way to her own chamber, with a step she in- 

teaded to be perfectly calm and lia\iQto^\\., YsvA'^kkh^ h^ its occa- 

sloaal irregularity and sharp )eTk\ii|^maH^tftfc\A > Xi^uv^^^v^ «^ 
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tated and angry feelings vhieh she struggled to conceal. The 
priest followed, with his still, even pace, his large dark eyes as * 
Qsoal bent down , and not a trace of any emotion upon his coun- 
tenance. He seemed, indeed, like a moving statue, to the 
countenance of which the sculptor had successfully endeaToured 
to give an expression of great thought, of mind , and equanimity, 
but not of feeling or emotion. 

When they reached the lady's chamber, the Marchioness de 
Chazenl took a seat, and pointed to another, with a somewhat 
haughty wave of the hand; but father Walter sat down delibe- 
rately, and crossing one foot over the other, remained in an easy 
attitude waiting for Madame de Chazeul to begin , as if totally un- 
conscious that there were any angry feelings in her bosom towards 
himself. He made no inquiry, even by a look, in regard to the 
nature of the communication which he was about to receive, but 
calmly bent his head a little forward as if to listen , and waited for 
her to begin. 

*'Well, Monsieur de la Tremblade ," said the lady at length, 
'^soyou have thought fit to commence this system of sweet candour 
towards Monsieur de Montigni , and to tell him that he has a right 
to the estates." 

^*I always advocated candour, Madam," replied the priest; 
*^and if my advice had been followed, and the exact state of the 
case had been told him in Italy, with a request that he woul^re- 
nove all obstacles, he would have remained where he^i|}io, and 
yott would not have been in such an unpleasant situation at 
present." 

'* And therefore , I suppose , because people judged differently 
from yourself ," said the Marchioness, ^^ygu thought fit to spon 
tbefr plans, when yours were not adopted." 

** Not exactly," answered father Walter^ perfectly unmoved; 
"I only acted as was right and fitting on the occasion, I betrayed 
no secrets, lady; I gave no further information than was merely 
necessary to induce this young gentleman to do what was required 
of him- The very act ofrenunciaiion itself bore upon Us V^t^ , ^'fc 
ackaowledgment that be bad rights ; and I did not in MVl ^•fc^x^^ 

Hose tfj^ref. ,» 
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define them , but merely said , that it was necessary he should sign 
the papers, to guard against any legal contest hereafter." 

** Pshaw ! *' tried Madame de Chazenl ; ** do you think I do not 
see your motives , Walter de la Tremblade? You would fain have 
so managed, that the greater part of the benefices, if not the 
whole , should fall into your hands. You were not content with 
the Abbey of Chizay — not you ! You must have more : and now 
a fine business you have made of it, for you have lost all to your- 
self and to us too." 

The slightest possible glow passed over the cheek of Walter de 
la Tremblade ; but he replied , without the least alteration of tone, 
** You are wrong in your suspicions, daughter; and they are un- 
worthy of you or me." 

** Quite worthy of me ," replied the Marchioness, *^ for I like to 
see to the bottom of men's hearts. Now, I will answer for it, 
you persuaded him that it was very improper for laymen to hold 
the property of the church; you showed him, that he could not 
conscientiously keep these benefices, if he got them, without 
taking the gown. Ha! have I touched you? can you deny it, 
Sir?"* 

"Entirely," replied father Walter. **He stated such objec- 
tioiifs himself; and it was not for me to argue against my con- 
science. I told him , however , that it was a constant practice in 
France for men , not ecclesiastics , to hold such benefices. The 
objecffSt?. .^®^c bis ) ^^^ iiiiQC » though how you came to learn 
they were ever made, I know not, as his conduct turned upon 
very different feelings." j 

I '^Howlcame to learn!" exclaimed the Marchioness, with a ' 
scornful smile; '* because I know you both right well — by no 
other means, good father. Oh! I understand the whole. Inink ^ 
you I have lived for fifty years, with my eyes open , in this busy a 
world , and do not know how a calm , quiet priest, by a few soft, ^ 
half-whispered words, can instil doubts, and insinuate his own ^ 
r/ews ID to the mind of a weak-hearted youth ; how by a look, or '^ 
even a faint denial of that w\i\c\i\ie setYs m^^x svx^is^^v^ vooL^tesSi *■ 
lie can produce the effect desited , ^\iWi ^«i«isi\\i%Vft ^^v^^^*^ ^ 
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''Madam, you are very learned in such arts," replied father 
Walter , with a slight sarcastic curl of the lip. 

**Iam," answered the Marchioness, boldly, *<andl know 
that father Walter can make use of them as well as others. But 
there is such a thing as overreaching one's self. Sir; and methinks ' 
you have done so in this instance." 

**Not in the least, daughter/' replied the Priest. '^I'am 
quite contented, if you are." 

'* But I am not ! " cried the Marchioness , vehemently , ** and 
I will have no more of this. You think the game is lost; and, 
therefore, with the cunning of your cloth, you bear it tranquilly. 
I know that it is not so hopeless as you imagine ; and for that 
reason I take the trouble of telling you , that if I recover the false 
steps taken , I will not be frustrated by you." 

She spoke angrily and haughtily; and then, as if feeling that 
she had given too much way to passion, she rose, went to the 
window , gazed out for a moment, and played with the embroidery 
OQ her dress. Father Walter in the meanwhile remained calm and 
silent : not that thought — ay , and even passion , were less busy 
in his own bosom than in hers; but he was more habituated to 
command his own sensations, and to keep them, like those under- 
eorrents of the sea which carry ships far astray without producing 
aripple on the surface, from showing, by any outward sign , the 
coarse in which they were bent. 

At length , the Marchioness returned , with a smoother brow 
and more placable look. **Come, father Walter," she said, 
"we must not quarrel ; we are needful to each other. Let us act 
together, and, depend upon it, the interests of both will be better 
served by so doing, than if each pursued a course apart." 

<' I deny that I have ever acted otherwise, daughter," replied 
the Priest. '* I am glad to hear you have hopes of retrieving what 
has gone wrong ; and I will aid you to the very utmost of my 
power, not only to wrest from Monsieur de Montigni the estates 
of Liancourt, but also to unite Mademoiselle d'Albret to your son. 
There are a few things that I would not undertake to accomplish 
this; but not from the motiYes you imagine , — iiom N^rj > ^^t^ 
diJSerent reasons,*' 
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•*What may they be?" inquired the Marchioness; **if you 
promote my views, boldly and unhesitatingly, and I can aid 
yours, I will, without scruple. What may they be, good 
father?" 

''Listen, then, daughter," replied the Priest. *'To an ec- 
clesiastic of the Holy Roman Catholic Church, there are objects 
far higher, far nearer to his heart than any interests of his own. 
Indeed, rightly speaking, we should have no interest but one 
though human weakness will occasionally have its share. Whei 
jre enter into that body to which I belong, we lose our identity 
we become but part of a great whole , we merge all our own pas- 
sions, hopes, wishes, desires, all our personal feelings anc 
views, in those of the church, and for her interests, as th< 
highest object at which we can aim , we are justified in taking 
means , and performing acts, which we should consider culpable 
were they undertaken for any individual end." 

**Well, father," said the Marchioness, as he paused, ''t( 
what does this tend?" 

''To a very important point, daughter," replied the Priest 
"This young man , this De Montigni , boldly and straightforwardl; 
acknowledges the heretic, Henry de Bourbon , as King of France 
'T is but the day before yesterday , that , for the deliverance of thi 
heretic named Chasseron , a man who, Ihear, made himself bit 
terly obnoxious during what is called the Lover's War, he chargei 
and put to death several good Catholics of the League. One o 
them was brought in here severely wounded , and I confessed bin 
last night before his death. The youth is, even now, gone t 
join his heretic monarch , excommunicated by the head of th 
Christian church , and deprived by him of all right and title to th 
allegiance of any but heretics like himself. Think ^ou , lady 
that a priest o^the true religion would willingly see estates am 
power in the hands of such a one? No, daughter, no; and 
believe that any scheme would be justifiable to deprive him of th 
means of injuring the church , of upholding heretics and infidels 
aad of orerihromJi^ all true religion in this realm. It is with grea 
diWcuIty I have kepi your brolVieT — 'v\tfi%fc^v<«WQ%^^%kaess ii 
such things I Deed not tell ^ou ~ ttom ^tV\i^^\^^%vci%^^\SLT\ 
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fioarbon; and, if his heir goes over to that side, all my pains are 
lost. It has been for these causes that I have joined heart and 
hand in endeaYouring to bring about the marriage between Made- 
moiselle d'Albret and Monsieur de Chazeul , one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Holy Catholic Union ; and you hare done me 
great wrong in supposing that any private interest , whatsoever^ 
would induce me to risk , even by a word , the great object I bave 
in view." 

*' Perhaps I have," replied the Marchioness; *^but yet, father, 
it was imprudent to let this youth know that he had any rights." *- ' 

''Not at all," replied the Priest, somewhat sternly. ''That 
fact could not be concealed. The very papers showed it, and the 
attempt to keep it back naturally produced suspicion and inquiry. 
If others had played their part as well as I did, and had watched 
carefully to prevent all communication between your brother 
Michael and his nephew, till De Montigni had signed , no harm 
would have arisen ; but my advice was ill followed ; they were suf- 
fered to meet in private — how, and when , I know not; but five 
minutes was sufficient to do all the mischief. And now it is ne- 
cessary that I should know what you are about to do — what are 
your hopes of retrieving this affair — and what scheme is to be 
followed for the future.'' 

"What would you advise yourself, father?" inquired the 
lady, willing to test his sincerity. 

"Methinks," answered the Priest, "there is but one course 
to be taken. Lose not a moment longer in vain deliberation , sur- 
prise , and recrimination , but raise all the men of Liancourt , and 
send them out to overtake this runaway ward. A thousand things 
may occur to stop her. Dispatch messengers to Mayenne, Ne- 
mours, Aumale, with information of the circumstances. Tell 
them to cut her off from the King's camp and send her back. Once 
here , we will find means to deal with her. This is your only 
chance ; but a clue to her course may be gained by the road which 
the old Commander follows. Be you sure that he is going to join 
them ; and it is even not improbable , that they are waiting for 
him, AiDOgreatdistaace," 

"Give me your band, father Walter,'* cried lYi^llLwOfiLSftXiRsa- 
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'*A11 that you propose is already ordered ; and, if we succeed by 
your assistance, not only Chizay, but another abbey, richer still, 
' shall show our gratitude — *^ 

The priest waved his hand, and she added, with a smile, 
** to enable you to promote the true interests of the Roman Catholic 
reliffion." 

Father Walter was about to reply; but at that moment one of 
the Marchioness's women entered the room, saying, *' Madam, 
here are Theodore and one of the men you sent back to Chazeul, 
who wish to speak with you directly." 

Her mistress made her a sign to be silent , and father Walter, 
observing her gesture , took his leave and retired. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

The night was as black as Acheron. The rain poured down in 
torrents. The melting of the snow rendered the roads in the lower 
parts one mass of mud and water, while the higher ground , where 
the temperature was colder, afforded nothing but a slippery and 
uncertain footing for the horses , over which they had the greatest 
difficulty in making their way. There was no possibility of seeing 
more than four or five yards in advance ; the wind blew the falling 
deluge in the eyes of the whole party ; and the heart of Louis de 
Montignl sank , when he thought off all that Rose d'Albret was ex- 
posed to for his sake. He strove to cheer her, however, as she 
rode beside him ; he guided and supported her horse in all the more 
difficult parts of the way; and often he expressed his fears and 
apprehensions regarding her, almost regretting that any Induce- 
ment had led him to bring her forth in such a night as that. 

Rose spoke little in return , for her heart was too full of mani- 
fold sensations , her mind too busy with thought for many words; 
but all that she did say was kind , and even cheerful ; for she per- 
ceived clearly his deep anxiety for her, and strove to lighten the 
load as much as possible. She assured him that she did not mind 
ihe tempest f that she was accustomed to endure such things fre- 
quently, that her jennet was l^e mosl %\it^-l<(^^V<^\k«^%l oa earth, 
that sbe doubted not the sk^ would %ooxi d^«x\ «sA^\a^^^^ ^k« 
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how he reproached himseli for all that she was enduring, she re- 
assured him by expressing her joy and thankfulness at having escaped 
from an union, which every moment's thought rendered more 
odious in her eyes. Thus they rode on for nearly an hour and an . 
half, sometimes slowly, isometimes rapidly, according to the na- 
ture of the ground : the horsemen who accompanied them, keeping 
as close around them as possible , for even such a dark and stormy 
night was not without dangers of another kind, from the state of 
torbnlent anarchy into which the country was plunged. 

▲t length , however, the rain suddenly ceased ; the air became 
hot and sultry; the wind died away; and Rose, turning to her 
lover,, exclaimed , *'I told you, Louis, it would be finer soon/' 

Almost as she spoke , a bright blaze flashed over the whole 
sky, illuminating the prospect on every side , which had before 
been hidden under the dark veil of night. The trees of the forest 
00 the right, the wide undulating country on the left, the village 
and the spire in the distance, the valley into which they were de- 
scending in front, were all seen for a single instant , as clearly as 
if the day had suddenly dawned; while , across the very midst of 
the glare which blazed over the whole heaven , was seen a thin and 
quivering line of more intense light, beginning near the zenith, 
aod ending apparently at a tree , some two or three hundred yards 
in advance , several large limbs of which , were seen falling to the 
earth, with a rending and a crashing sound, just as the darkness 
swept over the sky again , and all was night once more. 

The horses started at the blaze ; and Rose d'Albret covered her 
eyes with her hand, while Louis de Montigni checked the speed at 
which they were proceeding , saying , *' We must go more slowly, 
dear Rose. This is unfortunate indeed." 

*'It may be so, Louis," replied his fair companion, **but 
storm , and tempest, and the fierce turbulence of such a night as 
this, are nothing in my eyes, compared with the slow and lengthened 
misery of, a home without affection , and the living death of, a 
marriage without love." 

**Look! look. Sir! look!" cried one of the men, pointing 
forward to the sky: bat the eyes of his maslei , Mi^ ^l ^>\.>Xi^ 
partj were already Qied on the same spot , wWe ^ in ^)ii^ m^*^V.^^ 
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the heaven, one of the most extraordinary phenomena of nature 
vais suddenly presented to them. For a space of several degrees 
the clouds seemed to have rolled back , and were seen piled up, 
in enormous masses on either hand, lilte the scenes flanking 
a wide stage , while between them spread out an expanse of pale 
whitish light, with a red wavy streak below, resembling a plain 
which has caught the purple rays of the setting sun. • On either 
hand, from amongst the masses of vapour, appeared to dash 
forth bodies of fiery combatants , horse and foot mingled together, 
rushing, charging, overthrowing each other, now mixed in 
furious combat, now separating for a moment, now chasing each 
other over the field. Again and again the squadrons met,, as if 
in deadly shock, and balls of fire, as of some unearthly cannonade, 
crossed the sky in the midst of that strange scene , till at length , 
while the fight seemed still going on , the clouds once more rolled 
over the whole, and all returned to darkness.* 

''This is very strange," exclaimed Louis de Montigni: ''I 
have heard of such a thing ; but I never believed it before." 

*'We shall have a battle soon. Sir," said one of the men. '*I 
wish we could have seen which party won the day." 

''The King's, to be sure," replied another; "did yon not see 
how he drove them back?" 

"And which do you call the King's?" asked the young Baron, 
smiling to see how readily imagination had seized upon thestrange 
sight they had beheld, to turn it to the purposes of superstitioh. 

"That on the right, Sir," answered the man. "The King 
has the right, I am sure; and besides, I saw him in the front 
rank with a large plume in his casque." 

"My eyes were not so good," said De Montigni. "Did you 
ever see the King, Hugh?" 

"Not I, Sir," replied the attendant; " but I am certain that 
was he, and his horse was as red as blood." 

His master said nothing in return, but rode on slowly, conver- 



* This pbenomeaon was seen distinctly by many persons in both 
armies, immediately before iVie baiVWe olYNri^wA^^'i's^^vbleoveran 
cxteat of more than twenty leagues. 
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ung in a low tone with Rose d'Aibret, while from time to time the 
ightning flashed across their path , but less Yivldly than before ; 
ind ere long the rain began to fall again , and the thunder ceased. 
Now came the most fatiguing part of the journey, for the nar- 
'ow path which they were following entered the hilly and wooded 
:oantry about Montlandon and Champ rond en Gatine , and they 
irere forced to climb and descend continually, over a road on 
which the snow was but half melted and the mud up to the fetlocks ' 
of their horses, while still the torrents poured down from the sky, 
drenching their garments through and through. The wind bad to- 
tally ceased, but the air was more sultry and close than ever; and 
both horses and riders suffered much from its oppressive warmth. 
Rose d'Aibret became silent from fatigue, for the agitation of 
the last twenty-four hours now had its full effect upon her; and 
fears lest her bodily strength should give way, added to what she 
suffered. There is a calm and persevering endurance which goes 
far; there is a lightr-hearted and hopeful energy which carries one 
through innumerable evils ; but the greatest burden upon all exer- 
tion is the fear of failing ~ if once we let apprehension take pos- 
session of us. Rose knew that it is so , and she strove hard , for 
Be Montigni's sake, to banish all such alarm ; but the time seemed 
very weary , the way intermmably long. She looked anxiously for 
the flrst, grey light of morning. More than once — when at the 
bottom of a hill — she thought she saw some streaks of light over 
the brow; and as often she was disappointed, till at length, as 
they issued forth from a thick forest that then lay between Marolles 
and the edge of LaBeauce, her lover exclaimed gladly, ** There, 
there is the daylight, Rose ; " and looking forward, she perceived 
distinctly the faint hues of coming day stretching. over the eastern 
sky, and the dark walls and towers of the castle of Montlandon on 
its wooded height, standing out in strong relief. 

That castle offers now nothing but a picturesque ruin to the eye 
of the passing traveller; but, at the time I speak of, it was in- 
habited ; and a beacon fire on one of the turrets, waning in lustre 
with the rising light , told that its owner took part for one side or- 
the other in the civil war. 

*'Jf J remember right," said Louis deliloTX\A^\, ^^^atoci^^Nft 
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the man vho acted as their guide, **tbatisHontlandoD; caon 
we get shelter there ? " 

**No , Sir, oh no ! " replied the soldier. ** We must chanj 
the colour of our scarfs if yvo do ; for Monsieur de Montlandon 
furious for the Union , and a great friend of Monsieur de Ch 
zeul's." 

''That is unfortunate indeed," said De Montigni. ''Ala 
dear Rose, I fear you are well nigh exhausted. Can you go o 
my beloved?" 

"Oh, yes!" answered Rose, in as cheerful a tone as si 
could assume ; "for another hour , Louis — or two , should it ] 
needed." 

"It will not be safe to stop , Mademoiselle , till we get to L 
ChAtelets," observed the attendant, who was one of the oldfc 
lowers of the good Commander de Liancourt, "and that is ne 
three leagues; but the road is better here in Beauce ; and we e; 
go faster in the daylight. But we had better use speed , Sir , ai 
pass this village and Champrond before the people are awake, 
we may find enemies." 

" With all my heart ,*' cried Rose d'Albret ; " this slow travc 
ling in the darkness is more fatiguing far than a quick pace ; " ai 
putting their horses into a brisk canter, they hurried throuj 
Montlandon , before any of the cottage windows showed signs 
waking life. When they reached Champrond, however, a go< 
many of the villagers were standing out under the shelter of the 
doors. The greater part, indeed, seemed more terrified at tl 
sight of the body of horsemen, than desirous of impeding the 
progress, and retreated into their houses as soon as the whi 
scarfs appeared. But one stout blacksmith stood before his forg 
and shouted as they passed, " What news from the armies?" 

"The King has taken Dreux," replied one of the attendant 
in the same loud tone, " and is marching upon Chartres." 

" Curses on the'Maheutre ! " cried the blacksmith, and retir 
grumbling into his dwelling. 

No opposition , however, was offered to their passage ; and 
a quick pace they hurried on ; but the anxious eye of De Montig 
saw that Rose's cheek was very pale, her fair head bent down, ai 
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which held her bridle resting on the pommel of the saddle, 
;ould hardly manage her reins. 

, dearest girl /' he said, *'let us stop at the first cottage, 
aint, — you are ill." 

no/' she answered ; *' I can go on, Louis. I am some- 
i, but I can go on/' and in about five minutes more their 
laimed, 

re is the Eure ! We shall soon be safe ! " 
words of encouragement revived the poor girl's strength 
minutes longer, till a hamlet, containing some half dozen 
appeared a little to the left, and De Hontigni, without 
uestion , turned his horse's head thither, sprang to the 
t the door of the first cottage, and, throwing bis arm 
\ fair companion, lifted her from the saddle, 
leaned upon his bosom , for she could not support her- 
, raising her in his arms, he carried -faer into the hut, 
3y found a peasant and his young wife taking their early 
he good people of this place seemed to know little, or 
, of Royalists and Leaguers. They were of the best party, 
of human nature ; and the young woman rose eagerly from 
, with expressions of kindly compassion , to assist poor 
Jbret, laid her upon her own bed, all dripping as she 
d insisted upon making her put on some of her own 
while she dried the lady's wet garments at the fire. Fa- 
1 eihaustion, however, were the greatest evils under 
)se was suffering; and De Montigni eagerly asked for 
her pale cheeks and bloodless lips showed him how faint 

e is cyder ," said the peasant , ** but that is poor stuff for 

ly ; and wine we have none." 

1, Victor, run down to the priest's," cried his wife; 

I get wine there." 

It Master Leger's ," answered the cottager; ** he has bet- 

han the priest." 

ill go myself," cried De Montignl. "Come with me, 

1 ; and , while we are gone , your wife can undress the 
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lady and assist her to bed. A few hours' repose will do her i 
good." 

** I am better now, Louis/' said Rose d'Albret, stretchin 
her hand to him ; '* do not leave me long. I am afraid of 
one coming while yon are gone." 

**I will be but an instant, dearest Rose," replied herl 
''and in the meanwhile our people shall remain round the h 
You had better take off your wet clothes, dear one ; " and he a( 
with a faint smile, '*I have no title to be present at your to 
yet." 

The colour came faintly into her cheeks again ; and, once 
promising not to be many minutes absent , the young nobl 
hurried away with the peasant, closing the door behind him 
bidding the attendants remain on guard before the house t 
returned. 

At the end of the little straggling hamlet stood a house ' 
projecting pole, from which was suspended a withered 
giving clear indication that there was the place where village 
vals, marriages, and merry makings, usually were celeb: 
Here some tolerable wine was easily procured, and, hurrying 
with it, De Montigni was soon by the side of her he loved, 
now stretched on the low bed of the good peasants , had a1 
somewhat recovered the rosy look of health , and spoke chee 
to him of being soon able to proceed. 

Rut De Montigni did not feel so confident of Rose's pc 
and inquired anxiously of the peasants, whether any carrii 
litter could be procui^ed in the neighbourhood. Nothing • 
kind , however , was to be heard of, and they assured him 1 
seek any conveyance but a horse or a mule nearer than Chart 
Dreux , was quite out of the question. He then proposed h 
struct a litter in haste, but Rose would nothear of it, decl 
that in an hour's time she would be quite ready to pursi 
journey on horseback; and, indeed, she seemed so eager 
on , and so fearful of being overtaken , that she would fait 
risen even before an hour was over, declaring that she had hi 
enough. De Montigni, however, persuaded her to rema 
half an hour longer; and , going out of the door with their 
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lost , he made some inquiries regarding the state of the country io 
he neighbourhood , and the best road he could follow towards 
>reux. 

The replies he received were not altogether satisfactory. Se- 
eral large bodies of men, the peasant said, had passed through 
he village the day before ; but whether they were Royalists or 
;.eaguers he could not well tell, as he took no great heed of such 
hings, and the soldiers had passed on without stopping, even to 
irink. One corps had taken up if s quarters for the night , he 
leard , in a village about a league and a half farther on ; but every 
act he mentioned showed the young nobleman that it would be 
needful to use every precaution, during their onward journey, in 
irder to avoid fallijog into the hands of the Leaguers. For this 
purpose, he determined to send forward one of the attendants, 
irith directions to keep about half a mile in advance of the rest of 
Ihe party , while another preceded them by about three hundred 
yardft, so that early intelligence might be obtained of any ap- 
proaching danger. A man , too , was left to follow at a little dis- 
tance behind , for the purpose of guarding against being over- 
taken suddenly by any party of pursuers from the ChAteau of Mar- 
zay, though De Montigni had good hope that the speed with 
vhich they travelled, had removed all risk of such an event. 

Everything being prepared , all orders given , the horses re- 
freshed and fed , and Rose d'AIbret dressed in the clothes which 
bad been dried before a large wood fire , she was once more placed 
npon the back of her jennet , and , at a slower pace than before, 
they again set out upon their journey, after De Montigni had 
amply paid for all that he had taken. At a distance of about a 
mile from the village , the man who had been thrown forward , re- 
turned to say, that the ropes of the ferry-boat over the Eurehad 
been cut by the soldiers, as they passed on the preceding day, 
and that they must go further up the stream to seek a ford. 

The weather, however, had become somewhat finer. The rain 
had ceased , except a few drops from a flying cloud, now and then. 
Rose looked and spoke cheerfully, and seemed really to have re- 
covered from the fatigue she had undergone ; the fear of being* 
overtaken had grown fainter with every league they had advanced ; 
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and though the Eare was somewhat flooded by the rains that h 
fallen , they soon foand a ford. The marks of horses' feet show< 
that some persons had passed not long before , and , causing i 
whole of his little troop to keep on the left, in order to break ti 
force of the water, De Montigni led oyer the lady's jennet, wit 
out much difficulty , and gained the opposite bank. 

This obstacle overcome , they proceeded for half an hour mo 
without encountering any firesh impediment; and, giving way 
hope and love, they talked of future happiness and bright days 
come , and gave way to all the dreams that visit the young heart 
the season of fancy and expectation, and clothe the comin^yei 
with all the glittering garments of imaginary joy. They were be 
too young, they were both too inexperienced not to feel the he^ 
rise the moment that danger and apprehension ceased ; and , 
say truth, though Hope may be — as she is often too justly called 
an untiring deceiver, yet, even in the midst of her false promis< 
she confers real and inestimable benefits, giving us strength 
endure and courage to go on , which none of the truer and mc 
substantial things of life can afford. 

Thus the hjippy dreams in which Rose d'Albret and her loi 
indulged, during that brief half hour, comforted and refresh 
her more than the repose she obtained at the cottage; but t 
pleasant moments were soon interrupted. At the end of the tii 
we have named , the man who was farthest in advance rode back 
speed to the one behind him, and, taking his place, sent h 
back to tell De Montigni that a body, of some two hundred hoi 
were moving over the country before them , in the direction 
Tremblay. The first soldier had halted ; and , riding up with 1 
man ^o served them as guide , De Montigni asked him , w 

'f{ some anxiety, if he had been seen. The reply was in the negati^ 
and a consultation was held as to what course should now be pi 
sued , in order to avoid encountering the party which he had o 
served. It was at length determined to take the cross roads to f 
east, and, once more the Euro, to endeavour to reach the Kioj 

-camp at Dreux , from the side ot ¥ms. 

"FTe shall have better toads \Viw^, ^vt;' ^^A'^'sa ^ 
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"and shall ran less risk ; for the country about Hanteville, Poigny, 
Eperaon , and Maintenon generally holds for the King." 

** It will lengthen the way ," replied De Montigni ; ** and I fear 
for Mademoiselle d'Albret." 

*'0h, do not think of me, Louis," exclaimed Rose ; *' if it is 
a safer road, U will seem to me a shorter one/' 

^* Brides , Monsieur le Baron ," rejoined the guide , *' we can 
rest as long as we like at Nogent Leroy, for it has always been 
loya>; and, though little more than a village, it defended itself 
against the Chevalier d'Aumale and three hundred of the League. 
We clh reach it in less than two hours." 

'*Then«let us thither with all speed," answered De Montigni ; 
"for there we shall find safety and repose combined, dear Rose." 

This plan was accordingly followed; and, in less than the time 
mentioned Nogent Leroy was reached, without any further peril 
or impediment. Though, as the guide had described it, the 
place was in fact but a village , yet gates , and freshly erected bar- 
ricades gave it at that time the air of a town ; and the marks of 
musket-balls, in the wood-work of the palisade, showed that it 
had been fiercely attacked and had shown a gallant resistance. 
The little part was stopped for a moment at the barriers, but the 
white scarfs worn by De Montigni's men, and the answer of *• Vive 
le Roi!" to the **Qui vive?" of the guards soon obtained them 
admission ; and , riding on down the street, they reached a small 
but clean and neat looking inn , over the door of which was written 
the usual inscription , ''Lodging for man and horse." 

The host came out to meet them , showed them into a room 
strewed with rushes , called forth his wife in eager and Impera- 
tive tones to wait upon the lady, and began in the sama breath 
to ask tidings of his guests, and to communicate all the Information 
which he himself possessed. The intelligence he afforded indeed^ i 
was much more important than any that De Montigni could supply 
in return; for the very first news he gave imported , that a battle 
might be expected every hour, that the two armies must be within 
a few leagues of each other, and that parties of Leaguers and 
Royab'si5 were hanjiog up from every quarlet la s^^\V>&a\w^% 
ofMajeane and the King. 
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These tidings somewhat startled De Montigni and his fair com- 
panion; but the host, who was an eager Royalist, spoke so con- 
fidently of the certain defeat of the League and the trinmph of 
the King, that the apprehension of fresh dangers and difiSculties, 
which the intelligence had at first produced , soon died away ; and 
De Montigni, turning to her he loved as soon as they were alone, 
pressed her hand in his, saying, *^God send the King good suc- 
cess, dear Rose: but even ifit should be otherwise, which I will 
not believe we can but pursue our flight somewhat further, and 
the very hurry and confusion of such events will serve to conceal us 
from the eyes of those we have most cause to fear." 

Rose indeed could scarcely view the matter so cheerfully; but 
she would not show her apprehensions, and only asked what course 
her lover would pursue, if it should be found that a battle had 
been fought and lost by the King, before they reached his camp. 

*^That cannot well be, dear Rose," replied De Montigni; 
'* for I trust we shall reach his camp to-night. They say, he has 
raised the siege of Dreux, and is now at Annet. Tou can take 
three or four hours' rest here, and yet reach that place before dark. 
We must do so, if possible; for in case of success we shall then 
be free from danger : and in case of reverse we shall have the means 
of judging in what direction to turn our steps. If further flight 
should be necessary, which heaven forbid ! I know that my own 
dear Rose will not hesitate to give me her hand at once , to remove 
all chance of separation ; and I would fain obtain the King's written 
sanction to our union , to obviate all difficulties , before a battle 
takes place — the event of which is always doubtful." 

He held Rose's hand in his as he spoke; and, though she bent 

down her eyes under his eager gaze , she gave no sign of hesitatioo 

^ or reluctance. Yet he could not be satisfied without full consent; 

and he asked , ** Shall it not be so , dear Rose? Will you not be 

mine at once?" 

''I am yours, De Montigni," replied Rose d'Albret in a low 
toae, *'you will never ask ought that is wrong, I am sure; so 
that I ma J well promise to gTwal^\i«\cv%t -^wi^^i *^» %al I bo^e 
we shall Qnd the King, and lYialYift ^W^Va.^^ ^, %sk^'teei\ 
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may be years openly and happily, and not in flight, and dread, 
aad concealment." 

CHAPTER XVn. 

It was once more night — dark , solemn , and sad : the country 
was a wide nndulatiog plain raised high above the course of the 
riyer, which might be heard , swelled by the melting of the snows 
and the heavy rains that had lately fallen, rushing on with a hoarse 
murmur through its hollow banks. No hedge-rows, as in Eng- 
land, diversified the scene by daylight, or gave, even in the ob- 
scurity of night , that appearance of care and culture which always 
brings with it the idea of comfort. On the contrary, all was bleak, 
wide, and desolate. The sight lost itselfin the dark expanse, ex- 
cept where part of a distant village might be faintly seen by a sort 
of lurid glare that hung over it , rising in black masses against the 
tkj upon the right, with its tall yet heavy spire towering above the 
rest, and where, towards the left, an indefinite something, con- 
fused and vague , rested upon the horizon , as if the rounded tops 
of trees bounded the plain in that direction. Such was the scene 
through which Louis de Montigni travelled slowly with RosO 
d'Albret on the night of the l5th. She was weary, exhausted, 
anxious; and he, with his heart sinking on her account, looked 
forward into the deep and sombre scene before him, seeking some 
object to give hdpe of repose and shelter, but finding little to en- 
courage or console. 

Suddenly a light flitted along by the side of the village , feeble 
and small as a glow-worm's lamp : but still it raised expectation ; 
and I>e Montigni' said in a low voice, ^* Surely, that must be 
St. Andr^." ^ 

*' Perhaps the King may not be there either, Louis," replied 
Rose in a faint tone t *^ all these reports may be as false as that he 
wasatAnnet. But, whatever be the case, De Montigni, I fear 
I must stop at the first houses; for, to say truth, I can go no 
farther." 

** J wish we Aad not quiited Annet, my \>t\oN^^r «vO«&ss!kR.\ 
tbeyouagaoblemaD; "Jbut see, there are iaot«^f^v&. ^Tv&^vb^ 
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orchard that hid them. Yes, yes! dear Rose, we are at length 
coming near the camp." 

''Thank God ! " replied Rose d'AIbret : bat she said no more ; 
for with the sense of relief which she experienced at the thought of 
finding repose even for a night, were mingled manifold doubts and 
apprehensions regarding the future , as well as all the complicated 
emotions which might well thrill through a woman's heart, at the 
idea of presenting herself before the many eyes of a strange courts 
under such circumstances, and at such a moment. 

As they advanced , and turned the low wall of a small farm, a 
new scene broke upoo their sight. The village , which was exteo^ 
sive , stretched away to the right ; and , amongst the gardens and 
orchards, a thousand lights were to be seen , either passing along 
from one place to another as officers and messengers sped from 
regiment to regiment, or fixed though flickering in one place, 
where the soldiery had lighted fires to keep themselves warm du- 
ring the night and to dry their clothing, wetted by the frequent 
showers which had diversified the day. 

Sounds innumerable too met the ear as they came nearer, — 
first a faint noise, then a mingled roar like the rushing of a torrent; 
and then various noises began to detach themselves from the rest, 
— loud laughter — the merry song — the solemn hymn — the 
hoarse shout — the word of command — the call of one companion 
to another — the hammering of the blacksmith's anvil — thegroaii<- 
ing of the forge — the clash of steel , as the armoufecs and farrieis 
plied the busy stroke, repairing arms and shoeing horses, and 
once or twice the shrill blast of the trumpet. 

No challenge was given as they rode on , for the position of the 
enemy was now exactly ascertained, and surprise was not expected ; 
but one or two of the officers advanced to the side of the road from 
the neighbouring gardens, and gazed for an instant upon the pass- 
ing troop , to see if they recognised any friends amongst the new 
comers , as the light of the watch-fire flashed upon their faces. 

Notwithstanding fatigue, anxiety, and fear. Rose d'Albcet 
could not but feel the excitement of the scene. Sometimes guasded 
by palisades^ sometimes shelleTedlu^ vV^Vsv ^^^s ^^sjt&ftA&mes in 
' the open Geld , they passc^d uwiumctaVA^ ^^u^% ^^ «Rj^d^^ %»»a^ 
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round their Gres , and just concladiog (heir evening meal. Marks 
of toil and strife vere on the faces of all , whether of the gay Ca- 
tholic or the stern and rigid Huguenot; and no glittering coats of 
arms , no jewels and embroidery were there, nothing but cold 
grey steel , and buff coats , and caps rusty with long exposure to 
the rain, and scarred and weather-beaten countenances, on 
which, however, sat an expression of confidence and fearkss pre- 
ptration , which is often an omen of success. 

Round some of the fires the veterans were telling tales of for- 
mer wars, and victories long since achieved. At others , one se- 
lected for his voice or skill , was singing ; and , whether Papist or 
Protestant, whether his song was the gay ballad of the day, or one 
of the canticles of the Reformers , it still spoke the fearless ex- 
pectation of triumph. 

At a slow pace , for the weary horses could hardly drag their 
limbs along, De Montigni and the lady advanced till they reached 
the entrance of the village; but here a guarded barricade opposed 
their further progress ; and , as they could not give the word , the 
soldiers refused them admission. 

**Iam seeking the King," said the young nobleman; **send 
hither the ofiBcer of the watch as fiist as you can; for we are very 
ireary and must have repose." 

Even as he spoke, a plain old man, whose dress betokened 
some rank in the army, approached the barrier, and replied to the 
last words he had uttered by saying , ** Good faith , young gentle- 
nan ! you will find no lodging in St. Andr^. Two thirds of us are 
obliged to sleep in the streets. There is not a dog-kennd^ un- 
tenanted."^ 

«* It is not for myself, Sir,^ that I eare," answered De Mon- 
tigni , ** but for this lady , who in truth can go no further. At all 
events , I must see the King , if you will kindly cause him to be 
informed that the Baron de Montigni is here." 

The old officer gazed in the face of Rose d'AIbret with a look of 
inquiry, not rude but compassionate ; and after a moment's pause 
he answered, *' I think, Monsieur de Montigni, the Kiu^e\^«ctA<l 
joa. There was a messenger arrived an hour a^o ^t^im ^'t^'^^ar 
maader de IJancoart, and your name l?aa mftwWoii^^ , Wxtfs^- 
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but I am sorry to say his Majesty is not now in the village , and 
may not return for some hours. You will find him about a league 
henee, placing the artillery. — But stay! I will make inquiries: 
there may be some orders left for you. Here, Jacques, run up to 
the King's quarters, and tell them that Monsieur de Montigni is 
here. Ask what his Majesty said about him. — Ah , my poor 
young lady, you look tired enough," he contimied , as the soldier 
sped away ; ** and yet I cannot ask you to alight and repose your*- 
self, for every cottage is filled to the door with soldiery — a rude 
scene for such as you. I can give you some refreshment, how- 
ever," he added suddenly , as if the thought had t)n1y just struck 
him. '*Here, D'Avesne, D'Avesne! run in and get out some 
wine. In the pannier behind the door, you will find a bottle of 
good old burgundy and a horn cup: bring them hither, quick. 
There, stand back, good fellows! Did ydu never see a tired party 
come in ? They do not want your company." 

The last words were addressed to three or four idlers who had 
sauntered up , and, leaning their folded arms upon the barricade, 
were staring rudely at Rose d'Albret and her companions. They 
now, however, walked away with a laugh, which made the warm 
colour come back into poor Rose's cheek, as she felt herself the 
object of scorn rather than pity. The moment after, the man who 
had been sent for the wine returned, and after much persuasioa 
from De Montigni she took some, though it tasted hot and burning 
to her parched lips rather than refreshing. It seemed to revive her 
a little, however, when she had swallowed it; and she saw that 
there would be need of aU her remaining strength : for the picture 
which imagination had painted of a royal camp , and of immediate 
admission to the King's pavilion, and of a brilliant circle of nobles 
forming his court , had by this time all faded away ; and she found 
sterner realities and more homely, but not less painful annoyances 
in place. 

It was nearly ten minutes before the man sent to the King's 
quarters returned; and they seemed hours to Rose d'Albret; but 
when he did come, he turned to his officer, saying, ** They are to 
go to the farm at Mainville; and the King will see Monsieur de 
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Montigni to-morrow morning. He is to wait there without stirring 
till he hears more." 

**But where is Mainville?" asked De Montigni, almost in 
despair at the idea of poor Rose having to travel further that night : 
** if it be distant , we shall never reach it. The lady now , as you 
see , can hardly sit her horse." 

*''T is half a league, down by the river," answered the old 
officer: '*but stay — we can help the lady. Have out the hand 
litter on which they brought Jules de Sourdis from Dreux. Get 
out a party of bearers , Jacques. We will soon manage that for 
you, young gentleman; and a crown-piece will make the men go 
willingly. They will serve for guides, too; for in this dark night 
you would never find it. But, in the meantime, she had better 
dismount, and res^ upon this bench* You seem sadly weary, lady : 
have you come far ? " 

*' Many leagues ," replied Rose , as De Montigni sprang to the 
ground by her side to lift her from her horse. * * I thank you much 
finr your kindness. Sir," she continued, still addressing the old 
officer. **I do not think I could nde another hour t» save life 
itself." 

Seated upon a bench by the side of the barricade, which had 
been opened to give her admission, with the light of a large watch^ 
fire, and two resin torches casting a flickering glare over the 
figures of the soldiery as they came and went, wearied, exhausted, 
lidnt, and sick at heart. Rose d'Albret remained for several mi- 
nutes with her fair head bent down , and her hand dropping as if 
powerless by her side. At length , however, a light seemed to 
come in her dark eyes, a warm and well-pleased smile crossed her 
Hp, and she raised her fair face towards De Montigni , who stood 
beside her , with a look of renewed hope and satisfaction which he 
did not comprehend . 

The reader too may ask what it was that seemed so suddenly to 
revive her? what it was that called up that expression of pleasure 
and relief? It was not that she saw any friendly form. It was not 
that she heard any well-known voice. The cause was in no external 
things, 1>ut in her own mind. As she sat there, she had felt deeply 
and bitterly all that was painful in her situation , with lassitude of 
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limb and sickeDiDg heart, fears, aoxieties, and gloomy anticipa- 
tioDS, wbich every sight, and sound, and circumstance, tende( 
bat to increase. Her thoughts and her sensations had been full o 
all that is sad and depressing, when suddenly, she had asked her- 
self, if she could recall the last eight-and-forty hours, return ti 
the mansion of her guardian, lay her head on the pillow of luxur; 
and ease, remove afar peril, and difficulty, and terror, and wea 
riness, become the promised wife of Nicholas de Chazeul, and givi 
up Louis de Montigni for ever, would she do it? Her heart an- 
swered the question in a moment — no! Whatever she migh 
suffer, was light in comparison. All that she had undergone , al 
that she endured , lost half its weight when she remembered tha 
she was free — that she was with him she loved ; and looking up 
as I have said , in his face with a heart lightened and grateful , sh 
felt that to share poverty , sorrow, flight, exile, care, with him 
would still have joy enough to compensate for all. 

De Montigni could not, of course, see what was passing ii 
her mind; but still there was a look of affection in her eyes whicl 
was not to be mistaken , which told him that she was thinking o 
him , and that she did not regret what she suffered on his account 
and , bending down his head , he spoke those words of tendernes 
and love which well repaid her for her endurance and her sacrifices 

Shortly after the litter was brought forward, with four ston 
men to bear it. It was apparently a rude and hastily contrivet 
machine, in which some wounded man had been brought from thi 
siege of Dreux , with a little sort of tilt over it to shelter him fron 
the wet; but the lower part, or couch, was thickly covered will 
dry hay, over which the old officer cast his cloak; and DeMon 
tigni , placing Rose in it, thanked their new friend warmly for hi: 
assistance ; and , walking by the lady's side , issued forth from th* 
village of St. Andr^ , and was soon once more wandering on in th* 
darkness of the night. 

The lights were speedily left behind, the glare of the w&teh 

fires faded , or were hidden one after the other by the windings o 

the road; nothing but a faint reddish streak in the sky showed th 

position of the village and the c&m^. tYsA W%^ %^\»id& of the arm 

too died away into an indistinct Yraxn, ^^<^ ^^v^I^^^vctcl^Wak 
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and tben was lesl to the ear altogether; 'while the voice of the 
swollen Euro I mormuring as it rushed along, was the only noise 
that broke upon the ear of night. 

The way grew narrower and narrower as they went along , so 
that it was sometimes with difficulty that De Montlgni kept by the 
Utter. But yet he would not leave the side of Rose d'AIbret, cheer- 
ing her from time to time by words of affection and of hope , till at 
length he saw the glistening of the water before him , as they de- 
scended the steep hill , on the table land of which , the fields of 
Dreny and Ivry are situated ; and in a moment after, a single light, 
apparently streaming from the window of some house, showed 
liim that they were approaching a human habitation. 

'^TbatisMainville, Sir," said one of the bearers. ''Ah, you 
are well off! for there are comfortable quarters there by the side of 
the ford : but the King would suffer none of our people to lodge 
more than a quarter of a league from the field , for fear the enemy 
diould get possession of his ground early in the morning. You 
kle comers sometimes get the best accommodation." 

* ' Is the enemy so near , then ? " asked De Montigni. 

** Near ! " cried the man, ** why, we were two hours in presence 
this afternoon ; and everyone thought they would have begun the 
battle ; but none were engaged but the light horse, who had a short 
fight for the bottom of the valley." 

De Montigni mused for the rest of the way ; for he loved not to 
be 80 near a field of battle without taking part in it ; and yet he had 
no arms but the sword he wore , nor horses in a fit state to bear 
him through a long day's fight. 

A few minutes, however, brought them to the door of the farm- 
house , where they had to knock for some time before any one ap- 
peared to answer thena. The first sight of life within, was the head 
of a man , protruded from a window above, with the faces of two 
women looking over his shoulder. 

'* Who 's there?" he cried; "is that the King?" 

'*No, no, Gros Jean ! " replied one of the men , who had come 
with them from St. Andrd. ''The King has something elso to do 
than visit you at this hour, even to see your pretty wife," and he 
added JiJoudJsugb, ia which the farmer good-\i\imQXX\^^Y\^\Qk^« 
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'* Come down, come dowD, Gros Jean!" he continued ; <*thei 
are the people his Majesty told yon he wonld qnarter upon you - 
two regiments of horse and three companies of infantry." 

*^ Go along, boftoon," said the farmer; ** the King never sa 
he wonld quarter anybody on me , bnt two or three ladies and gei 
tlemen." 

"Well , these are they /' replied the soldier ; " so come do¥ 
and open the door, or, on my life, we will break it down. ^ 
have got to fight to-morrow, and cannot stand here talking i 
night. It 's the Baron de Montigni , I tell yon, and his lady." 

*'Well, wait a minnte," said the farmer, withdrawing I 
head ; and in a few moments they heard bolts and bars remove 
and the door was opened. There was still a little doubt and appr 
hension in the good round countenance of the jolly farmer; b 
the sight of the litter, with De Montigni standing beside it, cloth< 
in the common riding costume of the day, speedily took away fa 
feaps; and, calling forward his wife and sister to welcome the lad 
he showed every sort of alacrity that could be desired in providii 
for the comfort of his guests. 

** Here is a room to sit in ," he said , as De Montigni assists 
Rose from the litter, and drew her arm through his own , to gi' 
her support. "Dear heart , lady , you seem tired enough , and . 
if you had been wet through too. Take the light, wife , and sho 
the gentlefolks the way." Thus saying, he led them on into a go( 
wide room , where he and his farming men were wont to take thi 
meals; and then, opening a door which gave admission to anoth 
chamber, he said, "And here 's your bed-room , with as con 
fortable a bed as any in all Normandy." 

" I shall keep watch in the hall , my good friend ," replied 1 
Montigni; " but Mademoiselle d'Albret will go to repose, Ida 
say , directly; for that is what she needs more than anything els 
if these two ladies will kindly give her their attendance. A bund 
or two of straw , thrown down in the corner there , will do for n 
and my men ; but, as there are seven of them, and hungry enou| 
too, I doubt not, by this time, you had better give them son 
wine and some provision. YTViatANQt I take," he added, in 
Bignliicant ionef seeing ihaltici^tQxia^tii«a^m««\ki^^^\!l<(2i^^ 
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It the number of his nndesired guests, *'I will pay for on the 
spot." 

Gros Jean , as the Royalist soldier had called him , scratched 
his round head for a moment , and then replied , *' t thought that ' 
yon had been man and wife , from the King's message ; but, how- 
ever , as he said ladies , and there seems but one, there is another 
little room up stairs , and a good bed too , which yon had better 
have. Sir." 

''No, no," replied DeMontigni, <* I will stay io the hall, if 
you will give me some straw. — We will be your guard during the 
darkness, dearest Rose," he added, pressing her hand in his, 
"so take a cup of warm milk, if it can be procured, and lie down 
to rest for this night, at least, in peace and security. I must go 
now to speak to these good fellows without." 

'* Let me see you again for a moment , Louis , before I sleep," 
said Rose , gazing in his face with an anxious look ; '' you will not 
he long absent?" 

''Not five minutes, my beloved," replied De Montigni ; and, 
leaying her with the farmer's wife and sister, he went out to speak 
with the men who had carried the litter from St. Andr^. 

Let not the reader think , with the cold spirit of censure which 
is so ready at all times to blame eyerything that is not customary 
in our own times and in our own country, that there was aught 
unusual or improper in the invitation which Rose d'Albret had 
giyen her lover to Yisit her in her bed-chamber. In those days, 
though certainly not purer than the present — and bad enough are 
both — the common reception-room of a lady, especially in Paris, 
was that in which she slept. Often before she quitted her chamber, 
too , in England , as well as in France , the beauty of the hour re- 
ceived her train of admirers, in her bed; and, every art of co- 
quetry was displayed , to win or increase admiration , as she lay 
in what was supposed to be the toilette of the night, but which 
had often cost her and her maids more than one hour of labour to 
arrange and render becoming. Such was not, indeed , the custom 
of Rose d'Albret , but still the habits of the country and the period 
would not have suffered her to feel that she was CQmmvU.vGL%\.VL^ 
slightest impropriety in admitting her lo\ct lo Yiw lo^m^ cs«ii i!&» 
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she hid retired to rest, nor would sfae hare doubted ibe safety of 
her honour in the hands of De Montigni , under any circumstances 
of opportunity, or, of temptation. She knew him well, with 
that knowledge of the heart iidiich perhaps can only be acquired by 
the intimacy of early youth, and she was certain that nothing on 
earth would induce him to blemish the being he lo?ed , were there 
no eye but that of God to witness his actions. 

The first task of De Montigni , when he had found the men who 
accompanied him thither, was to reward them fully for the trouble 
that they bad taken. They had already removed the litter into the 
road; and, after having given his own attendants orders to carry 
in the little baggage they had brought, he drew the chief of the 
litter-bearers aside, and questioned him eagerly as to the hour at 
which the battle was expected to take place on the following day. 

^' Not before noon," replied the man , *'for the Duke and his 
people have retreated beyond Ivry, we hear; and that 's a two 
leagues' march." 

*'Then I may have time to get horses and arms," said De 
Montigni joyfully. '* I must not be so near, my friend, without 
having some share in this matter. Here is another erown for 
you , and if you can send me down an armourer, and some of those 
men who generally follow camps with horses for sale, they may 
find a good market." 

''What arms do you want. Monsieur le Baron?" asked the 
soldier ; ** you will not find them easily. One might get a casque 
and a cuirass for yourself, with pistols, and such things, but I 
doubt your obtaining much more." 

''I must take what can be found," answered De Montigni. 
'*I would fain, indeed, arm my men, likewise; but, at all 
events , I will be present myself, if I go in my pourpoint." 

''A dangerous trick that, Monsieur de Montigni," said a voice 
near, which the young nobleman thought he recognised; **but 
yon must not try that experiment. His Majesty monopolizes all 
such follies as that, and suffers no one to fight in their pourpolnfs 
but himself." 

'*Ha! Monsieur de Ghasseron," said De Montigni, **ls that 
you?" 
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' * It is , indeed ," replied ChasseroD. * ' I am here before you, 
yoasee; and I will get you arms, if yon want them; but in the 
meantime you must do me a service. — Take up the litter, good 
fellow, and away," he continued, turning abruptly to the man 
who had been speaking with De Montigni ; ** I will see to what this 
youog gentleman wants. No answer , but away. Now, Monsieur 
le Baron — So you have arrived safe ; you have brought the lady 
vithyon, I suppose, by seeing the litter." 

*' I have ," answered De Montigni ; ''but she is well nigh dead 
from fatigue." / 

" 'T is a long way," said Chasseron; **but when I gave the 
advice , the King was at Dreux, some seven leagues nearer." 

^ Even now," answered De Montigni, *<I have not been able 
to see His Majesty." 

"What, he is absent?" said Chasseron ; "ay, he is always 
rmming about. Parbleu ! I fear the enemy will catch him^ some 
day, if he does not get wiser with years. However, you remain 
quiet where you are to-night; the King shall have notice of your 
being here, for I have a few friends at the court, and you shall 
bear from him to-morrow; in the meantime, I will procure you 
what arms you need , though , good faith , you must pay for them 
yourself, for I have spent all my money in his Majesty's service, 
and have scarcely a cross left it my purse." 

"That I am quite prepared to do," replied De Montigni ^ 
"but I could have much wished to have seen the King to-night." 

"That is impossible," cried Chasseron, in his usual rapid 
manner. " But what do you want with him? I will get Monsieur 
de Biron to ask it for you; he will see none but his generals after 
his return." 

"I much wished," replied the young nobleman, in a lower . 
tone , '* to obtain his Majesty's written sanction to my marriage 
with Mademoiselle d'Albret; but, of course, he will need long 
explanations and proof of the contract between her father and my 
uncle." 

" Oh , ^ know not that ," replied Chasseron ; *' he will be glad 
enough to give her to a Royalist, rather than a Leaguer. At all 
events, we will try for you. It 's as well that , while you are thus 
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vaBdering about together, yoa shovld haie tke My bond of 
Irimoiiy roond your necks, if yoa most needs p6kt your beads 
U; and wbo can tell nbal to-morrow may bring IbrtbT C 
porposesare dark and wonderfiri," beconturaed, in a mon 
lemn tone. *' We none of ns know wbat is good for oorsdYi 
others. Itmayplease Him, Host High, stiH farther to cba 
this poor land of France, and eren the King himself , forangl 
know, if raised by a great victory, might foiget his fonner 
ractor, andproTeascoorge, instead of a blessing." 

**0h, do!" exclaimed De Montigni, Tchemently, "i 
belicYe it More than forty years of ndl»le and nprigfat deafing 
all men, of loTe for his people, of generoos forbearance, 
high-hearted kindness, may well be warrant to the most si 
cions for his conduct in time to come. Do not suspect him, 1 
siear de Chasseron." 

''I do not," replied the other, laying his hand emphati 
on the young man's arm ; *' but I say still , God ooly knows 
is good and what is evil for the land of France; and He it is 
most decide the lato of all to-morrow. Howerer," hecontio 
'* it is wen you should be prepared , and we will make the trii 
yon, whether it succeeds or not. Good night; I must hi 
back, for I ha?e much to do." 

He turned away as he spoke ; but De Montigni stopped 
Mying , ' ^ There was some service you said I could render yov 
* **Ay, parbleu! I had forgot ," replied Ghasseron. <'l 
is a young lady, Monsieur de Montigni, who has been ill tr< 
and injured by those who ought to have protected her. 8 
here, in the midst of the camp; and though, to say truth, II 
little of her, yet I am sure, she deserves not all that has f 
upon her. She has applied to me for protection and assists 
but I am in no condition to give her what she seeks, effecti 
Were I to send her to the village, ill tongues might fall upo 
both unreasonably. There is no woman in camp but your foir 
here, and love makes a man kind-hearted towards others o 
sei that has enthralled him. If then you would give mis girl 
tection, and aid, in ease of need, I should feel gratdfhl, am 
would do a good act towards one who, God help her, has fi 
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(ike her part. From iojnry I coidd protect her ; from insult and 
grief, it would need much time and attention, to defend her, 
were she to take up her dwelling in the camp ; and though woman 
Bay cling to man as her support and stay, she has no true com- 
HDionship hut with woman. Will you then beseech your sweet 
lady loYe to befriend her, and let her pass the night in the 
tan?" 

* < Wittingly ," replied De Montigni ; "but where is she ? ** 

**0h, at a cottage hard by, above," answered Chasseron; 
"she has been there since last night; when we had a rougher jour- 
ley than even you have had. I will send her down immediately by 
some of my men , who are there at the top of the hill. So once 
nore, good night, and God speed us all to-morrow." 

Thus saying he turned away, and De Montigni trod back his 
steps to the farm, musing over the request that had been made, 
«Bd the promise he had given. It was not that he doubted , it was 
not that he entertained suspicions ; his mind was too clear and free 
from that fatal experience, which mingles the dark drop with the 
bri^^testcup of Ufe, to entertain one injurious thought; but the 
respoBsibiliiy , the care that already rested upon him, was enough 
to weigh him down. His anxiety for her he loved, his longing de- 
sire to remain with her, never to leave her, till she was placed m 
security, contending with his strong and overpowering desire to 
be present at the struggle which was approaching, surrounded 
him with difficulties enough ; and now they were to be Increased 
by the presence of a third, placed under his protection for the time, 
and demanding from any one of kindly and courteous feeling equal 
care and attention. He could have wished it otherwise : but still 
he Celt that he could not have refused, and he hastened back into 
the house to tell Rose d'Albret of what had occurred, and to ask 
her countenance and sympathy for the stranger. 

De Montigni found his men already in possession of the hall, 
with the good farmer busily employed in placing food and drink 
before thAn , encouraged to produce the best of his store by his 
young guest's liberality towards the bearers of the litter; for no- 
thing flies so fast as the report of a generous spirit. He passed 
through them, without notice, however, and knocking at the 
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door of Mademoiselle d'Albret's chamber, vtm at once admitted 
by the farmer's sister. De Montigni's tale was soon told ; and 
notwithstanding her weariness , Rose listened with all that tender 
interest, which the heart of a kind and gentle woman, nnhardened 
by either the vicissitudes, or the vices of the great world, is sure 
to feel in the misfortunes of a sister. 

**0h bring her hither whenever she comes," exclaimed the 
lady, as soon as he had done. ** Poor thing, she has suffered as 
well as we have, and perhaps far more severely, Louis. I will 
keep my eyes open till I see her, though they are heavy; but if I 
should be asleep, you must wake me, DeMontigni. Promise me 
that you will." 

**If you wish it, dear one," replied her lover; **but these 
good people will , I am sure , show her every kindness." 

**No, no," answered Rose d'Albret, ^^Iwould not have her 
find a cold reception for the world. Oh, De Montigni, what 
wbuld I have given , as we stood before the barrier at St. Andr^, 
to have met a woman to speak kindly to me , and tell me to take 
comfort?" 

**WeIl, then, I wiU wake you, sweet, kind girl," said De 
Montigni; *'but I do not think she will be long; for he said she 
was hard by." . 

^ Perhaps the lover would fain have lingered beside his fair pro- 
ifised bride ; but after a few more words Ghasseron withdrew into 
the hall , and conversed for a short time with the people who had 
accompanied him from Marzay. Scarcely five minutes passed ere 
the farmer , who had remained with them , was summoned to the 
door, and returned the moment after, with a fair and beautiful 
girl, in her first youth, who gazed wildly round upon the strange 
faces as she entered. De Montigni , however, instantly advanced 
towards her, and took her by the hand, saying, '^Do not be 
alarmed. We are all friends." 

"Friends?" said the poor girl ,- **friends?" 

*'Yes, indeed," replied the young nobleman ; 'Outcome 
wjtA me, tt^e is a lady in the next room, wailing aniiously to see 
you; " and he Jed her on to l\ie ^oot. 1)^^ %'?i^^lOTsaR2^%^\^\fc\ 
was still in the room of MademoUtVl^ filkftit^x-, \svx\.^^^^V^^\r 
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this time sought her couch , though she had not yet fallen asleep ; 
and when De Montigni and his fair companion were admitted , she 
raised herself upon her arm and gazed at the stranger for an in- 
stant , shading her eyes with her hand. The next moment , with 
alook of utter astonishment, she exclaimed, <* Helen! — Helen 
de la Tremblade ! Goodheayen, dear Helen, can it be you?'' 

The poor girl paused, trembled , wavered for a moment, as if 
she would fain have retreated from the room; but then, running 
forward, she cast herself upon her knees by the side of Rose's bed, 
and burying herface in th^ clothes seemed to sob convulsively. Rose 
d'Albret cast her arm round her tenderly; and De Montigni, see- 
ing that there were deeper sorrows in their fair visitor^s bosom than 
he had imagined, withdrew from the room, and closed the door. * 
The farmer's sister followed in a few mioutes, and Helen de la 
Tremblade was left alone with Rose d'Albret. 

CHAPTER XVIU. 

The morning was bright and beautiful ; the heavy clouds of 
the preceding days had paissed away, leaving behind them nothing 
but a few thin fleecy remnants, that were whirled over the blue sky 
from time to time by the quick wind. It was a true spring day that 
dawned, genial and soft; and, in the clump of trees by which 
one side of the farm-house was shaded, the early birds were singing 
sweetly, rejoicing in the blessings of God and the return of the 
bright season to the earth. 

De Montigni had watched the greater part of the night, and had 
not closed his eyes till an hour before the break of day ; but he then 
fell into a heavy and profound slumber, which even the various 
noises of the farm, the rising of his own attendants, the coming 
and going of the farmer and his family, and the arrival of several 
people from the village, bringing intelligence of the movements of 
the army, did not disturb. He lay so calm and stilly bis servants 
would not wake him, till at length a messenger from the Ki ng spurred 
quickly down to the farm-house , delivered a sealed n^ket^ ad- 
dressed to the youDg Baron, and rode back a^oAU N«\^^x]X^\£i^^ 
meal's pause. It was then thought fit to Toa&e^\m\ wx^, s\3mVVo% 
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up, as one of his followers shook him by the arm, he passed his 
hand across his brow, exclaiming, *'Good Heaven! it was a' 
dream !" Then taking the packet he opened it, and found a few 
brief words in the handwriting of the King. 

* ' MoMsiBua DE MoMTiGMi," SO the letter ran, * *I am informed 
of your arrival, and also that your uncle, the Commander de Lian- 
court, will be here before ten o'clock with a small corps. He has 
orders to join you at Mainville. Wait for his arrival, then come 
up by the road to St. Andr^ as far as the first turning, which will 
lead you to the plain. There^ as soon as you reach the army, £ill 
into the light horse of the Count d'Auvergne. 

"I enclose you the paper which you requested by message 
last night. 

** Your very best friend, 

"Hkmrt." 

There was a small slip of paper enclosed in the letter ; and to it 
DeMontigni now turned, reading, with joy and satisfaction, the 
following words: — 

** Henry, by the grace of God King of France and Navarre. It 
having been certified to us, upon good and sufficient authority, 
that, by contract existing between the late Francis d'Albret, Count 
de Marennes, our well-beloved cousin , and Anthony, Count of 
Liancourt, the hand of the only daughter of the said Francis 
d'Albret was plighted, promised, and engaged, to Louis, Baron de 
Montigni, and that the said parties are now of an age, and willing 
to fulfil the said contract, We do by these presents authorize the 
said parties, to proceed to the celebration of their marriage, not- 
withstanding any let, hindrance, or protest, on the part of any 
person, or persons, whatsoever, consenting to ratifying and sanc- 
tioning the said marriage , by the power and authority in us being. 
(Signed,) •*Hbnrt.'* 
(And lower down,) ** Rbyol." 

^' Is Mademoiselle d'Albret awake? " asked De Montigni, eager 
to show the precious document to her he loved. 
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"Oh yes, Sir," replied the man to whom he spoke ; *'shels 
awake and up an hour ago ; but she bade us not disturb you." 

De Montigni hastened to the door and knocked. '*Come in," 
said the sweet Yoice of Rose d'Albret; and entering, he found her 
sitting with her hand clasped in that of Helen de laTremblade,who 
bad passed the night with her. She rose to meet him, and was 
immediately pressed to his heart, while he whispered in her ear, 
''You are mine, dear Rosew Here is all that was wanting to our 
immediate union/' and be placed the paper in her hand. 

There was not less light in the eyes of Rose d'Albret than in 
those Of her lover, as she read the King's sanction to ttieir marriage ; 
but, when she turned to the letter that accompanied it, her cheek 
grew pale, and a tear trembled upon her eyelids. 

'* Oh , Louis ! must you ieafe me so soon?" she cried, *' and 
to battle?" 

"Nay, dearest Rose," answered De Montign! , "you would 
not have me avoid the path to honour and renown." 

" No, Louis, no," she answered ; " I will not say another word. 
— Ten o'clock? Thai is very soon ; 't is past nine now." 

' ' Indeed ! " said De Montigni. * * I have slept too long." 

"Oh, no!" answered Rose. "I came and looked at you as 
you lay, and it would have been cruel to rouse you from so calm a 
slumber." 

"And yet I dreamed sad dreams, dear Rose," said her lover. 
"Rut what is to be done?" he continued; "neither arms nor 
horses have arrived, and our poor beasts are jaded with yesterday's 
fatigue." 

"But you cannot go without arms," said Rose, rejoicing in the 
hope that something might detain him from the perilous field; 
"your uncle will never let you go unarmed. — Perhaps they will 
come soon; but in the meantime take some refreshment, Louis. 
Run, dear Helen, run and tell them to bring him some food." 

Helen de la Tremblade had remained sitting at the table , with 
her hand covering her eyes; but now, rising, she approached the 
door, pausing however, with a glowing cheek, ere she went, to 
whisper something to Rose d'Albret. 

Rote iCAlbret, 13 
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**Nol for the world," replied Rose; **oh, no, Helen, doi 
suppose it," and her cheek too, grew red. 

The breakfast was soon brought, and Louis de Montlgni at 
few hasty mouthfuls; but he was too much excited and too a 
lious to find any long repose. More than once he rose and look 
out; more than once he questioned the farmer as to whether 
one had come during^e morning to furnish him with arms. 1 
asked eagerly, too, for intelligence kom St. Andr^, and heai 
with feelings of impatience and pain, that the King had march 
at an early hour to take up his position on the ground he had chos 
for his field of battle. He then sent out two of his men to gj 
fEurther information , and to see if any horses could be procure 
but minute after minute passed by; the hour of ten arrived; a 
every moment he expected to see the old Cdnmander and his pai 
at the ford before the farm-house, before anything that he requii 
could be obtained. The men brought back word that the villd 
was nearly deserted, except by a few sick and wounded; but tt 
had seen the army of the King, they said, extending in a long li 
across the plain, and they thought they had also perceived the he2 
of Mayenne*s columns advancing from the side of Ivry. 

** Well, we must go as we are," saidDe Monligni ; ** we fou{ 
the other day at Marzay without a scratch ; and we shall ride ligh 
without armour. Have everything ready to set out the mom( 
my uncle appears. Two of you, however, must stay with the 
ladies. You are all anxious to go, I know, so choose by lot, a 
make haste, that all may be ready." 

The moments that thus passed were sad and terrible to pc 
Rose d'Albret. She would not say a word to stay him ; and ; 
she would have given worlds, had it been possible without dams 
to his honour, to have withheld him from the field. Each on 
that he gave, each inquiry that he made, roused fresh fears a 
apprehensions in her breast; and the words of tenderness a 
affection with which he strove to cheer her, but rendered her nu 
sad , while again and again she asked herself, if she should ei 
Jiear that voice again. 

Aior were the feelings o£He\^ii 4^\^lLt^i£b\^<^!^ V^%« i^ainf) 
though perhaps they were \es& atnioius^ ^^i %^v^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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she gazed forth in sad and motionless meditation. To those who 
stood beside her, all was risked upon that battle ; but to her, the 
bright hopes of life, which in their ease were but chequered with 
fears that an hour might sweep away, were gone for ever. Their 
words of love, their anxiety for each, other, all awoke painful 
thoughts and bitter memories; and over all her contemplations, 
spread the dark cloud of self-reproaeh, leaving not one bright spot 
in the future or the past. 

Still minute after minute passed away , and no one appeared. 
The impatience of De Montigni became extreme. **The battle 
will begin," he thought, *' and I shall be absent. Disgrace and 
shame will fall upon me. Who will know of the King's com- 
mands? and men will say, I was within half^ league of a strieken 
field., and kept aloof. I cannot bear this much longer. Hideout 
uponthetopof the hill, Victor, towards the side of Annet, and 
see if you can perceive my uncle coming. — But hark.l what is 
that?" 

As he spoke the loud boom of a distant cannon struck upon the 
eat; another and another succeeded, and then several shots still 
farther off were heard replying to the former; 

"It is begun ," he said^ ** I can wait no more. Bring round 
myborse! Dearest Rose, r must go to see what is taking place. I 
will be back soon, my beloved.,.", and he once more, pressed her 
to.hid heart. 

''But the King's commands," said. Hose;. "He told you to 
wait Jiere for your uncle. You ought not to go indeed , Louis." 

"There must be some-mistake ," he answered , " and I cannot 
stay here like a coward or a fool , while my King is fighting for his 
crown , and the fate of France is io the balance. I will be back 
speedily , — I will but see ," and tearing himself away , he sprang 
upon his horse's back , followed by those , upon whom the lot to 
accompany him had fallen, and spurred up the hill at full speed. 
On the top he paused looking towards Annet. The whole country 
was open before his sight; but no body of men was to be seen^ 
and hesitating DO longer, he rode on till the pUm ol\sx\\a:^>^^^'t^ 
If/s ejesy covered with ^guadrons and battaUans ol\iox^^ wA^^^V 
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aod presenting the wild, confased and busy scene of a field of 
battle. 

When he was gone, Rose d'AIbret coYered her eyes and for a 
few moments gave way to tears ; but Helen de la Tremblade came 
round to where she stood, and laid her hand timidly upon her arm. - 
Hose dashed away the drops from her eyes, at this mute appeal, 
saying, *'No, Helen, no I will not doubt it! It were wicked , it 
were wrong , to think that God would so abandon us." '' 

*' Besides, lady," said Helen^ ** Monsieur de Montigni is - 
good and noble ; you are virtuous and wise. Can such people ever 
be unhappy?" ^ 

**Ah, my poor Helen," replied Rose d'AIbret, "you re- ^ 
proach yourself too bitterly when the fault was bis. Shamefully "^ 
have you been used; and though God forbid that I should say you 
have not done wrong, yet I can well believe that, with such tows ^ 
and promises, you fancied yourself his wife as much as if the priest ^ 
had joined your hands. Perhaps ,** she added in her ignorance of "^ 
man's nature, ** perhaps, now that he has lost the hope of oh- " 
taining my estates, which was all he sought, he may make you '* 
his wife indeed , and deliver you from self-reproach." ' 

* ' That he can never do ," replied Helen de la Tremblade ; " I -■ 
feel that I am a degraded being, lady, unworthy even of your r- 
kindness." 

' ' Nay , do not call me lady ," answered Mademoiselle d'AIbret ; 
*' you used to call me Rose , Helen , and you must do so still. But 
indeed , dear Helen ," she continued , willing to pass away heavy 
time , with any other thoughts but those of what was taking place -■ 
so near her, ''but indeed, I will trust you may still be happy; 
and one thing you must do for my sake , you must tell your uncle 
all. He will give you absolution for the past, and direction fbr 
the future." 

*'Ere this, he has been told," answered Helen, "told by 
that harsh and cruel woman. She would never spare me that.*' 

** Ay , but you know not how she may have told it ," answered 
JSose d'AIbret "Oh, she is false and deceitful, Helen, and 
may have cast the whole blame wiAsXiMii^ wv^wsi^ ^V^^Vckisnlh^ 
fours is but the lighter share. SeeWm^ ^%,«'^^«ft.^ «A»i\g3&.^ 
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and let him know the ^hole. Shrink not from his reproaches ; 
bear them with patience and humility; bat let him know the plain 
troth, just as you have told it me ; and he will forgive you, I am 
sure. Hark! there are the cannon again. Oh Good, protect 
him ! — Helen , I will go and pray." 

*'May I pray with you?" asked Helen de la Tremblade timidly. 

**Come/' said Rose taking her by the band, **come let us 
raise our \oice to Him from whom all need, and all are sore to 
receive , forgiveness and mercy if they seek it." 

An hour passed by in anxious expectation. Oh, how long an 
hour may be to those who watch, to those who with the faint 
sickening of the heart, know that upon its events may hang the 
long misery of a hopeless, cheerless, loveless life ! It seemed as 
if it would never go ; and every device they used to make it speed 
the faster, seemed like the ticking of a clock, marking the slow- 
ness of time's progress, not accelerating its flight. Now they 
spoke of things past , hoping to lose in retrospection ^ the sense of 
things present ; now they talked of the future , the wide indefinite 
blank, which to all men is a chasm that the eye searches in vain. 
But still to the present, the overburdened present, their minds 
and their words returned whether they would or not. To the quick 
imagination of Rose d'Albret, all the horrors of the battle-field 
presented themselves in more than even their real terrors. She 
pictured the dead, the dying, and the wounded; the fierce con- 
tention, the sanguinary triumph, the unsparing cruelty, loss, 
flight, defeat; and though she laboured zealously with her own 
mind to lead it to other themes , yet it was all in vain. ' She might 
speak of anything, of everything but the battle, yet still her 
thoughts wandered back to that overwhelming image , which , like 
some vaster mountain in a hilly country, was ever seen towering 
overall the rest, and presenting itself to contemplation, whenever 
the eyes were turned from other objects. 

Sometimes she would strive to speak cabnly with Helen de la 
Tremblade , upon what should be the poor girl's future conduct. 
Sometimes she would inquire gently and tenderly into the past. 
But ever her mind would come back again to l\ie Yi%\X\«^ vcA ^^ 
would give way to all the apprehension and anii^Vj s\i^ l^VV, '^^^sX^ 
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ask how the time went; would call the good farmer, and demand 
intelligeooe ; would send out one of the attendants, to bring her 
any news that he could gather. 

Half an hour more flew slowly away, and De Montigni did not 
return ; but then , quick spurring down the road , as if for life, 
came a small party of horse. The farmer , who was upon the 
watch , suddenly closed and barred the doors , and Rose saw from 
the window that, over their dusty armour, they wore scarfs of 
green , a sign that they belonged to the faction of the League. The 
worthy countryman called her and her companion quickly from 
the lower story, put up the strong oaken shutters, and bade them, 
if they needs must gaze , look from the rooms above. But the 
cavaliers paused not even to notice the house as they passed, and, 
hurrylngon, plunged their horses into the stream, and gained the 
other side. 

** Surely the King has wen the day?" said Rose ; turning to the 
farmer, ** the Leaguers fly. Is it not so?" 

'' I know not. Mademoiselle/' replied the peasant. ^* It often 
happens in strifes like these that men run away before the battle is 
lost or won. Their own corps may be defeated; but there may 
come many more to turn the fight." 

''Even while he spoke a single horseman, with a scarf of 
white , rode down more slowly on a wounded horse , looked up to 
the window, where they stood, and cried aloud, '*the King is 
killed ," passing on without further pause. 

The heart of Rose d'Albret sank as she caught his words; but 
she grew fainter still when she beheld upon the road , a party of 
four, one on foot, leading a horse , on which sat a wounded man, 
with two others supporting him. For an instant she fancied — for 
the imagination of fear is as vivid and as false as that of hope, — - 
that she recognized the figure of De Montigni. The Ujext moment, 
however , she saw that it was an older and a heavier man , clothed 
in armour, and with the visor of his casque closed ; but with the 
white signal of the Bourbon party thrown over his shoulder. 

''Oh let us go and help him " she cried. 

The farmer hesitated. "Do, do!" cried his wife. 

*'Well, quick, then!" said the man, and hurrying dowo, the 
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door was unbarred and opened ; bnt still he held it in his hand 
ready to close it in an instant , if he saw others following. 

'* What news? what news?" cried the peasant as the others 
came near. 

''Victory! victory 1" shouted one of the men: **]|([ayenne in 
fall flight and total routi " 

'* And the King? and the King?" demanded the farmer. 

*' Master of the Geld; and following them like a thunderbolt, 
to Ivry," was the reply of one of those who rode beside the 
wounded man; ''but help us, here," he added; "he is sadly 
hurt." 

They lifted their master from his horse at the gate , and were 
bearing him in, while Rose d'AJbret, who had come forth with 
the farmer and his wife , gazed on him with looks of sympathy, 
when, suddenly, at full speed, but waving joyfully his hat and 
plume, DeMontigni appeared upon the road above, followed by 
an attendant ; and, giving way to all she felt in that moment of ex- 
ceeding happiness , she ran on to meet him, and in an instant was 
in his arms. 

*<0h, this has been a glorious day, dear Rose," he cried; 
" and the crown of France is Grm upon our monarch's brow, fiy 
his own right hand he has won it; and God grant him life to wear 
it long." 

Tears were the only reply that Rose could make; but the good 
farmer tossed up his hat , and cried ''Hurrah i " 

'' Whom have you here ? " asked De Montigni , as his eyes fell 
upon the group just arrived, who were now entering the farm, with 
the wounded man borne in the midst. But, ere any one could 
answer, coming up the road from the other side, as if seeking a 
ford across the stream , were seen a body of some thirty horse, 
with a young and graceful man at their head. The farm-house hid 
them from the young Baron and the lady till they had passed the 
angle; but then the green scarfs mingled with black, too plainly 
showed to what party they belonged. They rode fast, but not at 
the headlong speed of fear; and, when they saw the marks of a 
ford , the leader paused , marshalled his men to pass two and two, 
and then looked round him with a calm deliberate air. His eyes 
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iDStantly jigfated upon Be Montigni his attendant and Rose 
d'Albret, for the farmer had retreated into the house; and, ei- 
claiming *^Halt! " to those who were passing the ford , the officer 
of the League spoke another word or two to a gentleman near him. 

De Montigni drew Rose rapidly to the door of the firm, and 
pushed it violently with his hand ; for by this time it was closed, 
and the good farmer, seeing the arrival of the troop, had barred 
and bolted it as before. In vain De Montigni looked about ibr a 
place of refuge: they were shut in between the bank, the wall of 
the garden , and the ford ; and in an instant they were sarroanded 
by the horsemen. 

**Ha, ha! we shall not go without some prisoners at least," 
cried the leader of the troop , ^'your sword , Sir, your sword — 
it is vain contending." 

De Montigni hesitated; but he was seized in a moment; and 
while Rose clung In agony to his breast, his sword was snatched 
from his side , and a pistol levelled at his head. 

** Surrender, or die!" cried a fierce-looking man, who had 
sprung to the ground beside him. **We have no time to waste 
upon Huguenots." 

/* We are no Huguenots,*' replied De Montigni , ** but faithful 
Catholics, though servants of the King. I surrender, as it needs 
must be so; but, of course, you will let this lady retire into the 
house — you do not make war upon women , I suppose." 

**That depends upon circumstances ," replied the leader, who 
had now come up. ** Your name. Sir?" 

*'The Raron de Montigni ," replied the young nobleman. 

*'We are in luck," exclaimed the leader, turning to one of 
his companions ; '* then this fair lady is Mademoiselle d'Albret?" 

Rose only replied by her tears; and the leader continued, 

turning to De Montigni, ** Mount your horse. Sir, and follow! 

You are a prisoner of war, and shall be treated as such. The lady 

< shall be restored to those from whose care you took her. No 

words; for time is short — Have you a litter or a horse for the 

^'fferjeaaet is in the stable," T%\>S\t^^^^^^^^^^> ** b^l she 
Is too much fatigued and weary to t\A«. \^ ^wi^^^^^^^W^Vv 
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geDlIeman and a knight, as you seem to be, you m\\ not force her 
to do so." 

** Weary or not weary," said the stranger, **she must come 
along. Quick, bring out the jennet ! Lose not a minute, or we 
shall have some of the enemy upon us. Lady, it seems your 
friends have kindly shut the door in your face , so that if you have 
goods and chattels within, they must even remain where they are." 

*' You are discourteous. Sir," said De Montigni, '* and abuse 
your advantage." 

*( How now!" cried the leader, grasping his sword ; but Rose 
held up her hand in entreaty , eiclaiming, *'Nay, nay, DeMon- 
tigni , say not a word — I am ready to go. I trust this gentleman 
will use no needless harshness. Here is the jennet: I will go di- 
rectly." 

The horseman looked down somewhat gloomily, murmuring, 
'* Discourteous! such a term was never used to Nemours be- 
fore." 

** Monsieur de Nemours," replied De Montigni, *'I am free 
to say I believe it never was ; and I am sure , now I know you , it 
never was deserved. You have lost a great battle , Sir , and some 
irritation may be forgiven : but I beseech you, if it must be shown, 
let it foil upon my head , and not upon this lady's." 

** Fear not ," said the Duke , turning to him frankly ; *' I must 
send her to her guardian , as I have been required; but she shall 
be treated with all kindness by the way; and in the meantime," 
he added aloud, ^*she is under the protection of my honour. 
Quick, quick!" he continued, **see, there are people coming 
down already. Stand to your arms, there. Mount, Sir, mount." 

Before De Montigni did so, however, he lifted Rose into the 
saddle , and then sprung upon his horse , saying , *' I will not de- 
tain you, my Lord Duke; but you need not fear," he added, 
** those are but two or three of my own servants." 

'*0n!" cried Nemours to his soldiers; ** steady through the 
ford." 

*^ Which way, my lord?" asked the guidon of the party. 

** To wards Charlres," answered the Duke , ^\id\.\i<&\.\Q^'^\^^ 
tbeJr way across the stream. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The sight of pain and suffering, to which mao^s heart — even 
if it do not become totally hard and obtuse by his own dealings 
with the rough things of the world— grows less sensible every day 
as he advances in life, is always matter of painful interest to wo- 
man. There is som«thing in her bosom that tells her it is her own 
destiny to suffer. There are fine links of sympathy that bind her af- 
fections to the sufferer, and not alone the general tenderness of her 
nature , to which such feelings are commonly altogether ascribed. 
The words of a woman's compassion are always different from those 
of a man's ; they show that she brings the pain she witnesses more 
home to her own heart. Man may grieve for another's anguish ; she 
sympathises with it ; man feels for the man , she actually shares 
his pain. 

Helen de la Tremblade remained in the lower story of the 
house, even after the shutters had been put up and the door closed 
by the farmer, when the first party of fugitive Leaguers passed by. 
She took little note of anything that followed , but sat meditating 
over her own fate , with her head leaning on her hand , till the 
sound of a groan struck her ; but then starting up at once , she ad- 
vanced towards the door of the room , which led into a wide , long 
passage. There she found four stout soldiers bearing in a wounded 
man; and though she could not see his face , from his visor being 
down, the languid attitude in which be lay, as his men carried 
him in their arms, showed her clearly that he had received some 
terrible injuries. Self was forgotten in a moment; her own sor- 
rows, her own wrongs, the bitter regrets of the past, the deso- 
late despair of the ftiture, were all swept away for the time, and, 
dasping her hands, she exclaimed , *'Alas! alas! he is dying, I 
fbar. — Bring him hither, bring him hither," she continued; 
**tlien is a bed in this room," and she led the way through the 
Ml to the chamber , where she and Rose d'Albret had passed the 
pieccdingnighu 

Carrying him slowly forward, the soldiers laid the wounded 
muLf alill in his dinted and dusty aims, upon the couch, andin- 
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sUotl| began to trnfastea his cuirass, through, which a smaH 
hele, as if pierced by the shot of an arqnebuse, might be seen, 
stained at the edge with blood; but he waTed bis hand saying, 
in a faint voice, **The casqne, the casque! take off the casque! 
Where is my nephew? — Where is Louis? — He should be here." 

'* Ah," cried Helen de la Tremblade, '*he went out to the 
battle not an hour age. Perhaps he too is wounded or dead.*' 

*' Mad-headed boy!" cried the old Commander as they re- 
moved Ms casque , ** he had no arms ! Why did they let bira go? 
Ha! Is not that Helen , the priest's niece?" 

-''Yes," replied Helen approaching timidly and taking his 
hand, *Mt is poor Helen de la Tremblade." 

*'Ay, I remember," said the old Commander; **but where 
is Rose? Where is Rose d'Albret? She was with my nephew 
Louis." 

"Oh, she is without, here," cried Helen; "I wiH call her 
directly ," and away she ran , through the ball , into the passage, 
and to the doer. But she found it barred and bolted , and the 
farmer bending down , with his ear to the key-hole , striring to 
catch the sounds without. 

** Where is Mademoiselle d'Albret?" asked Helen. ' 

**Hush," he cried sternly, waring her back with his hand, 
and still listening to the door. Helen listened too, but she could 
hear nothing but the indistinct murmur of several voices speaking, 
mixed with the sound of horses' feet trampling and stamping, as 
if brought to an unwilling halt ; but a moment or two after , some 
one spoke in a still louder tone, crying, "To Cbartres!" and 
then came the noise of a party moring off, and the plashing sound 
of cavalry marching through the ford. 

"Where is Mademoiselle d'Albret?" repeated Helen, as the 
farmer raised his head from the key-hole. 

"Good faith, I cannot tdl," replied he; "run up wife, run 
up to the room above ! and see what is going on without." 

The farmer's wife did as he bade her , and the next faistant her 
feet were heard over head coming back from the window to the top 
of the stairs. "Ah, heaven ! " she cried in a loud voice , *' they 
have carried off the young lady, and Monsieur deMontigni, and 
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his senrant, and all. Ton should not haTt shut the door, Jean. 
Ton are a cruel , hard-hearted man. I heard them push it myself 
to get 10 ; and now they are prisoners; and no one can tell what 
will happen." 

**Hold your tongue! You are a fool, wife," answered the 
farmer angrily. **Do you think I was going to leave the house 
open for the Leaguers to come in ! We should have had the place 
pillaged , and all our throats cut." 

But the woman's tongue, as is sometimes the case with that 
peculiar organ in the female head, was not to be silenced easily, 
and she continued to abuse her husband, for excluding poor Rose 
d'Albret and her lover, in no very measured terms, while Helen 
de la Tremblade, sad and sorrowful, returned to the bed-side of 
the old commander to communicate the painful intelligence she 
had just received. 

*' Where is Rose?" demanded the old officer as soon as he 
saw her; ** why does she not come?" 

*'AJas!" replied Helen, '*a party of the League^ just now 
sweeping by , have taken her away with them." 

The old man , who by this time bad been stripped of his arms, 
and laid in the bed, raised himself suddenly, and gazed in her 
face with a look of grief and consternation. Then sinking back 
upon the pillow again , he closed his eyes, but said not a word for 
several minutes. At length one of his attendants coming forward 
inquired , if he had not better ride away to SL Andr^ and seek for 
a surgeon. 

**^No," replied the old Commander abruptly, '''tis no use. 
This is my last Oeld, Marlot, and, the sooner I go, the better. 
I am fit for nothing now. I could scarce sit my horse in the battle, 
though I did drive my sword through that fellow on Aumale's right 
hand. But it 's all over; and I shall soon go, too. No use of 
being tortured by the surgeons. I 've had enough of them. — 
No ; but I will tell you what you shall do. Go and seek for Louis ; 
though that is most likely vain , also. — Why the fiend did he go to 
the field without arms? Yet, Ventre Saint Gris! I love the boy for 
it too. But he never can have escaped from that mSlde. — He is 
dead, so there is nothing worth living for." 
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Helen had refrained hitherto from telling him that his nephew 
was in captivity, as well as Rose d'Albret, for fear of weighing 
him down, in his weak state, nnder theloadofmisfortane; but 
oow, seeing that his apprehensions for his nephew's fate, had a 
more terrible effect, than even the reality coald produce, she 
said, '*No, Sir, he is not dead. They have carried him away 
too , with Mademoiselle d'Albret ! " 

^'Ha! girl, ha! Are yon not lying?" demanded the wounded 
man. 

**No, indeed," replied Helen, **it is the truth. The farmer's 
wife saw them a moment ago." 

*'Well, then, seek a surgeon," said the old man; **Iwill 
try to live, though it is idle, I think. — Look for Estoc, too. 
Where saw you him last ? " 

'' He was Id full pursuit with the Grand Prior, Sir," answered 
one of the men. 

'*I saw him take the red standard ofthe Count of Mansveldt," 
replied another. 

' ' That 's well , that 's well , " said the old commander , ** take 
means to let him know where I lie. Then bring a surgeon if you 
will. They shall do with me what they like. Will you be my 
nurse, little Helen?" he continued, extending his hand to- 
wards her. 

'*That I will, if I may ," replied Helen kneeling by the bed- 
side and kissing the large bony hand he had held out. 

*'Well, get me a cloak or something," said the old man , **to 
cast over my feet , for I feel very cold. Then come , sit down and 
talk to me ; and you fellows go away and get your dinner. It must 
be noon by this time." 

*' 'T is one o'clock. Sir," answered one of the men. 

*'Get your dinner, get your dinner," cried the Commander. 

**I have no heart to eat^ Sir," said the one nearest to him, 
** seeing you lying there." 

'* Poo ! " exclaimed his master , '* did you never see an old man 
die before? I have seen many; and they will die , whether you eat 
your dinner or not. Leave this young lady to tend me; dine, and, 
if yon will , say a paternoster for my sake. That 's the best you 
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" can do to help me, though you are good creatures, too , and* love 
me well, I know, — as I loYe you. But we* must all part, and 
my march is laid out." 

The men departed one by one, and Helen remained alone wtdi 
the old Commander de Liancourt, doing Uie best she could to tend 
and serve him. He suffered her to examine his wound, for the 
good old chivalrous custom which required that ladies should 
know something of leech-craft had not yet passed away; but it 
was one beyond her skill. The ball of an arquebuse or pistol, 
fired point blank at a short distance , had pierced his chest on the 
right side, a little more than a hand's breadth below the arm. 
Some blood had followed the wound, but net much; and all he- 
morrhage had ceased. He declared diat the only pain he felt wa&, 
a burniog sensation near the back. 

** That's where the ball lies, Helen," he* said; '* I wish.it had 
gone through ; for these things taking up their lodging in the body, 
often make the house too hot to hold the proper tenant. However, 
God's will be done. I never valued life a straw; and now, after 
having known it sixty years, I certainly do not prize it more for the 
acquaintance* 'T is an idle and a bitter world, fair lady, as I 
fear you have found out by this time." 

Helen shrunk and turned pale, as the old man seemed to allude 
to her situation and his eye rested upon her face , she thought; 
with a look of meaning. He said no more, however; and in a 
moment after the farmer entered to offer his services- to the 
wounded man , with whose rank he was now acquainted , and to 
give him farther tidings* which had just arrived, firom the field — 
how the Swiss and French infantry had surrendered without re- 
sistance, and all the standards and cannon bad falles intothe 
hands of the King. 

The Commander cut him short, however, asking after his 
nephew, which way they had taken htm, how> many the party 
numbered, and maoy another questions, all of which' the man 
might have answered without betraying the fact that, to his own 
fears, was la some degree owing the capture of Rose <I'Albret and 
tlie youog Baron de Montigm. 'We i^wV wa vtrnwa-^^iwofe'^^wce 
weaky bowever; and the first y^oxAs olV\i^tem«^wtfeNai\s&ws^ 
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defence, betraying at once all that had taken place. As the 
wounded man heard him , and began to comprehend what had 
passed, his cheek turned fiery red, and raising himself partly in 
bed , he bent his eyes sternly upon him , and cursed him bitterly, 
calling him coward, and knave, and telling him he knew not 
what he had done. 

**Fool!" cried the Commander r ''do yon think they would 
have stayed to plunder your pitiful house with the sword of the 
King at their heels? Curses upon you. Sir ! you have delivered 
a fair sweet lady to the hands of her persecutors , as gallant a 
gentleman as any in France to his knavish enemies. By the Lord 
that lives, I have a mind to make my men take thee and drown 
thee in the river, poltroon ! " 

The farmer was irritated , as perhaps he might well be ; and, 
but little inclined to bear from another reproaches which he had 
endured quietly from his wife, he was about to reply in angry 
terms, when Helen interposed ; and , with gentle firmness , which 
might perhaps not have been expected from the tender and yielding 
disposition which she had hitherto displayed, she led him fi^om the 
room , and insisted upon his making no reply. 

She then turned all her efforts to calm and soothe the old Com- 
mander ; and so tenderly, so kindly, did she busy herself about 
him, that the heart of the rough old soldier was moved, and he 
exclaimed, ''Bless thee, my child, thou art a sweet good girl; 
and I wish I could but live to do thee some service. But it is in 
vain , Helen , it is all in vain ; not that I mind this burning pain ; 
for that more or less follows every wound, but 't is the sudden 
failing of my strength. All power seems gone; and, in an in- 
stant, I have become as if I were a child again. I was lame and 
well nigh crippled with old wounds before ; for I never was in battle 
or combat but I was sure to receive some injury — such was my ' 
ill-luck ; but still in my hands and arms I was as strong as ever, 
could bend a double crown between my thumbs , or break the staff 
of a lance over my knee. Now it is a labour to me to lift my hand 
to my head ; and that has come all in a moment. This tca.«x& 
death; Helen, this means death ! " 

'Nsy, perhaps not," replitd Helen de \a 1wm\A^^^. ''''^^ 
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body is strangely composed; and the ball may rest upon some 
sinew or sbme nenre that gives strength; yet all may be well again." 

The old man shook his head , but still he remained cheerful, 
often talking of death , yet never seeming to look upon it with 
dread or horror. In about an hour a surgeon arrived, examined 
and probed the wound , and descanted learnedly upon its nature. 
But with him , the good old Commander showed himself irritable 
and impatient, writhed under his hand , declared he tortured him, 
and seemed to shrink more from pain , than from death itself. 
The man of healing soon saw that he could do but little. To Helen's 
anxious inquiries, however, he did not give the most sincere 
answers, leaving her to hope, that the wound might be cured, 
and saying, that he would come again at night. He calculated 
indeed, that his patient would live over the next day, and that 
there would be time enough for a priest to be summoned. That 
was all that his conscience required; and be judged — perhaps 
kindly — that it was useless to torment a sick man with the thoughts 
of death , for many hours before the event took place. 

During the whole of the rest of the day, Helen seldom , if ever, 
quitted the bed-side of the Commander de Liancourt. Though 
careless of life , inured by long habit to suffering, and even some- 
what impatient of anything that seemed like forced attention to his 
state, the old warrior' was not at all insensible to real kindness. 
He saw that she sympathised with him, that she really felt for all he 
endured, that she did her best to soothe and to allay, to comfiHt 
and support him. He could not but see it ; for though , ever and 
anon , the shadow of her own fate would fall upon her again , and 
she would sit , for a moment or two , in gloom and darkness, yet 
at his lightest word, at his least movement, she was up and by 
his bed-side. The cup was always ready for his lips, the pillow 
was constantly smoothed for his head, his wishes seemed anti- 
cipated, his very thoughts answered, and even the burning im* 
patience of growing fever could not run before her promptitude. 
When he obtained a moment of repose, she was calm and silent. 
When he wished to speak , she was ready to answer , in sweet and * 
quiet tones that sounded pleasant to his ear; when his breathing 
became oppressed, she was there to raise his head upon her soft 
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arm , to open the window for the air of spring to enter, and to 
bathe his fiery brow. To another young and inexperienced being, 
the scene might have been terrible , the task hard ; but to her, it 
was all a relief. A share in any sorrow, was lighter than the full 
burden of her own ; and anght that took her thoughts from herself,^ 
delivered her from a portion of her anguish. 

More than once , the old man gazed upon her fixedly for two or 
three minutes, as if there was something that he wished to say, 
and yet did not; more than once, he sent away his followers, who 
came and went during the afternoon between his room and the next, 
as if he were about to speak of something that lay at his heart ; but 
still he refrained , till, just as the light was beginning to fade, he 
turned painfully in the bed , andnjurmnred, ** Helen.*' 

The poor girl was by his side in a moment; and putting forth 
his now burning hand, he took hers, continuing, ''Helen, I 
wish to talk to you about yourself before I go." 

Helen trembled like an aspen leaf. Fonr-and-twenty hours 
before, in the first agony of desolation and despair, she would 
have poured forth her whole soul to any one who offered her a 
word of kindness and sympathy; but a change had come over her 
since then ; the power of thought had returned , conscience and 
shame and remorse had made themselves heard, over even the 
tumultuous voices of grief and indignation and hopeless agony. 
The still, but all-pervading words of self-|eproach, filled her ear 
continually; and, in the blank wilderness of existence, she saw 
but her own folly. She shrank then , and trembled when he spoke 
of herself. There was no name but one that he could have pro- 
nounced , which would have sounded more horrible to her ears 
than her own. 

'* Oh not now, not now!" she cried, drawing back. 

But the old man still held her hand in his , which seemed to 
scorch her ; and he went on, ''Why not now, Helen ? It will soon 
be too late. The minutes are numbered, my poor girl. The hand 
upon the dial seems to go slow , but it will soon point to the hour 
when this fire shall have burned itself out„ and nothing but the 
ashes will remain. — I have learned something of your, story, 
Helen, from the people who came with my keen, harsh sister. 

Rose itJUnret, \4 
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Jacqueline. — Old Estoc heard it , and told it to me ; but I would 
Itnow more , — I would know all — " 

'* Oh not now, not now ! " cried Helen again ; and, by a sudden 
movement of anguish and terror, she drew her hand from him, 
and, with a gasping soh , ran out of the room. 

There was no one in the hall, and when she reached the middle, 
she paused. *^ Shall I leave him?" she asked herself, '* Leave 
him because he means and speaks kindly — leave him because I 
cannot bear to hear my own folly breathed, — leave him? — Oh 
no ! " and with a movement as sudden , but with a downcast eye 
and burning cheek, she returned, and seated herself near in 
silence , gazing upon the ground. 

*' Helen," said the old Commander, **I have grieved you. 
Come hither, and forgive me." 

She sprang towards him , and , casting herself on her knees bj 
the bed-side , covered her aching eyes with her hands, exclaiming, 
** Oh, no, no ! It is I who need forgiveness ; not you. Do not speak 
so kindly, Sir, do not speak so gently ; for it goes forther to break 
my heart, than all your sister's harshness." 

**Hush, hush!" said the old soldier, **Do not move me, 
there 's a good girl. But listen to me, Helen, for I wish you well, 
and you have been tender and affectionate to me this day, when 
I have much needed it. — I am a rough old man, Helen, and know 
not how to speak gentl]^ But I would fain talk to you about your* 
self, before I depart from this place. Listen to me then, and do 
not think I mean anything but kindness. I hear that my sister has 
been hard upon you , — driven you out of her house , — given you 
harsh names. — Nay never shake so. — She is a bitter woman, 
Helen, to all faults but her own; and I am sure if you have any, 
they have been but too much gentleness. — Why, I remember you 
as a little child in your good father's time. — There now, you 
weep ! I know not how to speak to you. — But never mind , I '11 
talk no more about yourself. But whatever be your faults, Helen, 
take my advice. Go to your uncle, tell him all. He will forgive you; 
for he is a good man at heart , and loves you ; and besides, — " 

** Oh, no, no ! " cried Helen, ** I cannot go to him, for his look 
would kill me. — Rose , so kind and good , so gentle to the faults 
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of others^ she too, persuaded me to go to him: bat you do not 
know him. He is good and kind , and loves me well , it is true ; 
bat he is not forgiving. — Besides , how can I go there? How can 
I see him without meeting, — ** and she gave a quick shudder, 
without concluding the sentence. 

** Aj," said the wounded man, *' that must be thought of. But 
all this IS partly your uncle's own fault, Helen. I warned him 
when he put you with my sister, that he was giving his dove to a 
vulture. I told him it would be your ruin ; but none of those 
people heeded the old soldier. They followed their own plans, 
and thought plain truth, foolishness. — Hark! do you not hear 
horses? It is good old Estoc, come to see his dying leader." 

The next moment, there was a knock at the chamber door, and 
before any one could say, ** Come in," it opened^ and the tall bony 
figure of Estoc , clothed in armour, such as was worn in that day, 
but with the head-piece laid aside , appeared striding up with his 
wide steps to the bed-side of the wounded Commander. 

"Howgoesit, Sir?" hecried, ••howgoesit?" 

'<Fast, Estoc, fast!" answered the old knight. **! am glad 
you have come, for there is much to talk about before I go. Helen, 
dear child, run away for a while; and take some repose and re- 
freshment, for you have scarcely tasted aught since I have been 
here. She has been an angel to me, Estoc, — like my own child." 

'* Thank yon. Mademoiselle, thank yon," cried Estoc, taking 
her hand and kissing it, while she turned away her head , '* God 
will bless you for it!" 

The tears rolled over Helen's cheeks; and, saying **Call me 
when you want me , Sir," she left the room. 

For more than an hour the old Commander de Liancourt and 
Estoc remained together, while Helen, at the window of a room 
above, sat and gazed out upon the sky, seeing the last rays of light 
fade away , and the stars look forth one by one. *' Ah ! " she said 
to herself, as she watched them, ** other lights come in the heavens 
when the sun sets ; but there is none so bright as that which is 
gone. The moon, too, may rise with her pale beams; but it is 
still night , shiAe she ever so brightly." 

At length the surgeon arrived and went in again. The next mo- 
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meat he sent for Helen to aid him ; hot when she entered the old 
Commander's room, she fonnd that he would not snffer his 
wound to be meddled with. 

*' It is of no avail, master surgeon ," he said; *' I know I am 
dying. Tou can do no good^ and you do but torture me. Let the 
ball alone ; it has performed its work right well ; yon only make it 
angry with your probes. Put on a cool cataplasm if you will , and 
tell me about what hour will be the end ; for I see in your face that 
you know what I say is true. I would not go out of the world like a 
heathen ; but the church is the only surgeon for me." 

The man of healing answered in a vague and doubtful manner, 
but assured the old soldier that there was no immediate danger; 
and , after some vain persuasions , to the end that he might once 
more examine the wound minutely, he took his leave, after having 
applied what he thought Ot externally. 

Helen was about to follow, and leave the Commander and his 
friend together, once more; but the wounded man called her 
to him and bade her stay. **Here is Estoc will be a friend to you, 
Helen , when I am gone ; " he said , '* but listen to me, poor child, 
and do that which is for your own good ,^ and for that of others. 
I pressed you , a little while ago , to go to your uncle for your own 
sake ; but now I ask it for the sake of those who were once dear to 
you. You used to love Rose d'Albret — I think you do so still—" 

'* Oh ! that I do ,"• cried Helen , clasping her hand. 

**Weil, then," said the Commander, ** her whole happiness, 
her future welfare and peace may altogether depend upon your 
going to Marzay, and with your own lips telling Walter de laTrem- 
blade , all that has happened to you." 

*'Then I will go directly," cried Helen, eagerly, though sadly, 
^I will go directly, if I die the next moment. But does he not 
know the whole already?" 

'* I think not," replied Estoc , who stood near. '' I don*t think 
Madame de Chazeul has told him anything, for the good man, who 
spoke to me about it, said she would kill him if she knew that he 
had mentioned anything. But he thought you hardly treated, Ma- 
demoiselle , and wished me to speak to the Commander about it, 
that the matter might be inquired into." 
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Helen covered her face and sat and mused , till , at length , thd 
wounded man woke her from her painful dreams , whatever they 
were 4 by saying, in a compassionate tone , **Ah! my poor girl, 
you suffer worse than I do , for your pains are of the heart." 

**Iwillgo, Sir, I will go!" cried Helen; '* though it is very 
bitter so to do, yet I will go, if it can serve Biademoiselle d'Albret, 
even in the very least." 

**It may serve her much, young lady," said Estoc. ** As this 
sad affair has happened, and she has fallen into the hands of the 
Leaguers, beyond all doubt they will send her toMarzay ; and then 
the old story will begin again, and no devilish scheme will be too 
bad, to drive her to marry Monsieur de Chazeul." 

''Oh, no, no, no!" cried Helen, vehemently; **he will betray 
her — he will make her miserable, as he has made me. What 
right has he to marry her?'' she continued, with her brow con- 
tracted and a wild look coming into her eyes. '* Is he not married 
ahready? is he not contracted by oaths that he cannot break?" 

'*Ay^but he will break them," replied Estoc. 

'^I rave, I rave!" said Helen, after a moment's pause; *^he 
has broken them already — every vow he made — every pledge he 
gave — every oath he took ! and at what should he hesitate? But 
how can I prevent this? What can I do to avert it?" 

''Much," answered the Commander. " Your uncle , Helen, 
has been one of the prime movers in all this. Without him they 
could do little ; for be is a skilful and a scheming man, not moved 
by the same passions that both prompt and embarrass them. What 
are his motives or his views, I know not; but, pardie, right sure 
am I, when once he hears how you have been treated, he will Ond 
means to frustrate all their plots, and to save our dear Rose, by one 
means or another." 

•» Yes, yes, he will — he will," cried Helen ; " I know he will, 
if it be but in revenge. Oh ! he never wants means to work his 
own will. My poor father used to say, he had ruleS all his family 
from infancy. But I will go at all risks, at any cost. — Yet," she 
added, hanging her head, "yet I could wish that it were possible 
for me to avoid that cruel and hard-hearted man, whom I must see 
ifl go there openly." 
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**0h! thatvill be easily managed," saidEstoc; *'lwill answer 
for that, Mademoiselle; for I took care to ensore myself and my 
good Commander here, the means of entering the ChAteau of 
Marzay when we liked. God forbid that I shonld use it wrongly ! 
But I foresaw the time might come, when, in justice to ourselves or 
others, we might need to stand face to face with those who have 
been plotting so darkly against people whose rights they should 
have protected." 

• ' You are right, Estoc, you are right," said the old Commander, 
whose voice was growing feeble, with the fatigue of speaking so 
much. "You are right, my good friend. I thought not of that 
precaution, but it was a wise one. Have you the key of the 
postern, then?" 

**No," answered Estoc ; *'that would be missed; but I have 
a key to the chapel, which , as no one uses that way in or out, 
will never be wanted by any one but ourselves." 

* ' Helen raised her eyes and smiled , with the first look of satis- 
faction that her countenance had borne , since she had been driven 
from the Chateau- of Chazeul. **That makes all easy," she said ; 
*'for, not only can I enter by that means, but dear Rose d'Albret 
can come out ; and oh ! what would I give to guide her back again 
to liberty and him she loves? " 

But Estoc shook his head. *'That may not be so easy," he 
answered; **now they are once upon their guard, they will watch 
her closely. She will be henceforth a prisoner, indeed. Her oxAj 
hope is in the priest. Mademoiselle. Gain his aid for us, and we 
are secure." 

**I will try," answered Helen, "I will try — But look," she 
continued , touching Estoc's arm and speaking in a low voice, 
** Monsieur de Liancourt seems weary, and asleep, I think." 

Estoc bent down his head, and gazed in the sick man's face, 
by the pale light of a lamp that stood upon the table. He almost 
feared, from atl that he had seen, that what Helen imagined slum- 
ber, was the repose of death; but, as he leaned over him, he saw 
a red spot upon the cheek, and heard the quick low breath come 
and go; and, turning to her again, he whispered, <*He sleeps; 
that is a good sign, I will sit with him till he wakes." 
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*'No, no/' answered Helen; '* leave me to watch him. You 
take some repose ; I neither want it, nor could obtain it/' 

Estoc accordingly left her, gaining the door as noiselessly as 
he could. Then, clearing the hall of all the persons by whom it 
was now crowded, he seated himself on a bench, ate some bread 
and drank some wine ; and leaning his head upon his hand, soon 
fell into slumber, with that easy command oyer the drowsy god, 
which is often acquired by those habituated to the labours and the 
dangers of the camp. 

It was past one o'clock; and all the noises of the house were 
still. The farmer and his family had retired to rest, the soldiers 
and attendants were seeking slumber in the kitchen and the barn, 
when Helen de la Tremblade opened the door between the sick 
man's chamber and the hall, and called *' Estoc! Estoc!" — 
** Monsieur de Liancourt is awake," she added, as he started up, 
and then continued, in a lower tone, ** he is very ill — There is a 
terrible change — Come quick, come quick ! " 

Estoc followed in haste; and, approaching the wounded man'9 
side, he saw too clearly the change she spoke of, that awful change 
which precedes dissolution ; that inexpressible dim shade, that 
cold unearthly look, never, never to be mistaken. Fever may 
banish the rose from the cheek ; the eye may grow pale and glassy ; 
the lip may lose its red ; and sickness, heavy sickness may take 
away all that is beautiful in life; but yet, while there is a hope re- 
maining, the countenance of man never assumes that hue which 
death sends before him as his herald on the way; — and there it 
was. To the eyes of Helen, it was strange and terrible, and made 
her heart sink though she knew not all it meant; but Estoc had 
seen it often, and knew it well; and whispering to her, ** This is 
death ! " he took his old friend's hand in his. 

*' Ah, Estoc ! " said Monsieur de Liancourt, ** where is Helen? 
— Come nearer, my kind nurse, let me see your face, for my 
eyes grow dim." 

'' Shall I send for a priest. Sir?" asked Helen. 

** Not yet," said Monsieur de Liancourt, '* for I have much to 
say. Bring me my cross of St. John. Lay it on my breast, that 
I may die under the standard of my salvation. Helen hurried to 
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get it, where it lay with the armour and clothes in which be had 
been dressed , and placed it gently on his bosom as he told her. 
The old man gazed wistfully in her face for an instant, aid then 
said, **I am going, Helen — fast. If I had li?ed, I would have 
been a father to you. Estoc , will you protect her — defend her? 
— Do you promise me?" 

'* I do from my heart ," replied Estoc. ** As long as I live she 
shall never want a home to receive her, or an arm to do her right." 

**Kiss the cross!" said the old Commander; and, bending 
down , the good soldier pressed his lips upon it, as it lay upon his 
dying leader's bosom. 

*'So much for that," said the Commander. '*When I am 
gone, Estoc, give her all that I have brought with me. — You, 
I have provided for, long ago. — See me buried as a soldier should 
be. Lay me before the altar at Marzay , and bid the priest say 
masses for ray soul. — Now give me the papers that I may explain 
them well." 

Estoc proceeded to the corner of the room in which the old 
commander's garments had been laid down in a heap ; and search- 
ed for some minutes before he could discover the packet of papers 
for which he was looking. He found it at length , and , turning 
round , approached the bed-side where Helen de la Tremblade sat 
watching the wounded man. She held his hand in hers , she gazed 
upon him eagerly with her beautiful lips slightly open , showing 
the Gne pearly teeth within ; and, as the light of the lamp fell upon 
her, she was certainly as fair a creature as ever man beheld; but 
there was a look of anxious fear in her eyes that startled Estoc, and 
made him hurry his pace. The eyes of the old commander were 
closed, and Helen whispered, *'Hehas had a terrible shudder." 

**Here are the papers. Sir," said Estoc. 

The old man made no answer , but by a heavy sigh. 

*' Send for a priest, quick," cried Estoc; and Helen running 
hastily from the room , woke one of the soldiers in the kitchen, 
and dispatched him to the village in haste. When she returned to 
the chamber, however, all was still: and, approaching with her 
light foot the bed-side , she saw Estoc with his arms folded across 
his chest, and his eyes, glistening with an unwonted tear, fixed 
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upoD the countenaDce of his old friend and leader, from which all 
expression seemed to have passed away. She listened , but could 
hear no breath. The lips were motionless ; the breast had ceased 
to hea?e; the hand, which he had lately held in her own, had 
fallen languidly on the bed; the other, by a last movement, had 
been brought to rest upon the cross which lay upon bis bosom. 
Life had passed away, apparently in an instant, and the sufferings 
of the stout old soldier were at an end. 

The moment after several of the men , who had been awakened 
by a voice calling to one of them to seek a priest, crept into the 
room to see their good leader once more before he died ; andEstoc, 
brushing away the moisture from his eyes with the back of his 
hand, turned towards them, saying, *'You may come forward. — 
You cannot disturb him now. He is gone ; and a better heart, a 
stouter hand, a kinder spirit, never lived, my friends. Few 
there are like him left ; and we at least never shall see such another. 
God have mercy on his soul , and on ours too." 

Thus saying, he knelt down, murmured c prayer, and kissed 
the hand , still warm with the life that was departed. The soldiers 
did the same one by one, and then carried the tidings to their 
fellows who where still asleep. Starting up as they had lain down, 
they all ran hastily into the room ; and, of course, amongst the 
number, there were many different ways of expressing their grief. 
Most of them, however, had tears in their eyes, and one man 
wished aloud , that he knew the hand that Ored the shot. 

*' Fie ," said Estoc , '' it was the chance of baHle. No soldier 
bears revenge for anything done in fair fight. He has sent many 
to their account , and now is sent himself; but by the grace of God 
his is no heavy one , and he will find mercy for that." 

There was a momentary pause, and then two or three of the 
soldiers whispered together; after which one of them stepping for- 
ward, said, ^'Willyouleadus, Monsieur Estoc?" 

*'I am not a rich man, my friends," said the old soldier, 
*' and cannot pay you as the good commander did. What I have, 
however, you shall freely share; and if you are willing to serve 
the King as you have done this day, I will lead you willingly, in 
that cause." 
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** We will fight in none other," replied the man who spoke for 
the rest; ''and as for pay, ve will take oor chance, so that we 
have food and arms." 

"That we will always find," replied Estoc, "but we have a 
duty here to perform before anything else. We must carry the 
corpse to Marzay, and fulfil our dead leader's last commands; 
then we will seek the King; and, if he cannot entertain us himself, 
we shall easily find some banner under which to fight upon his 
side." 

CHAPTER XX. 

It was about two o'clock in the day, when the party of the 
Buke of Nemours entered the little town of Maintenon ; for that 
Prince hurried along his prisoners at a rapid rate , although he was 
aware that, the main body of fugitiyes from the field of Ivry ha- 
ving taken a different direction , he was less likely to be pursued 
than if he had followed the same course towards Mantes. As he 
approached Maintenon, indeed, he somewhat slackened his 
speed , and gaye orders for putting his men into better order; and 
before he reached the gates he brought his own horse, and thoSc 
of the rest, to a walk, as if quietly marching through the country. 

All appearance of flight and apprehension was banished ; and 
Be Montlgni heard one of the soldiers , speaking to a citizen as 
they entered, declare, that they had had a skirmish atlvry. In 
which the King bad been defeated and driven back. A somewhat 
bitter smile curled his lip ; but he made no observation ; and the 
good townsman shaking his head with a doubtful look, replied. 

"Ay, it may be so; but different tidings are about the place ; 
and if you have won a battle , why are you marching away from the ' 
field?" 

"Why, Coquin?" replied the soldier readily, "because we 
are carrying the tidings to Chartres, with orders to the governor to 
send out his people and cut off the fugitives from Alen^on." 

Still the man looked unconvinced ; but the soldier rode on after 
his troop ; and the Duke stopped in the town two hours to refresh 
his horses. While there, he sent for the officer commanding in 
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the place, and held a long, private cooYersation with him , which 
afforded an opportunity to De Montigni and Rose d*Albret to speak 
together unnoticed , for the first time since their capture. The 
Duke had ordered dinner to be prepared , and had courteously in- 
vited them to partake of it, leaving them alone in the dining hall 
of the inn , while he held his communication with the governor 
without. But though it was a solace and a comfort to both of 
them , to be enabled to pour their griefs and anxieties into each 
other's bosom, yet their conference was a sad and fruitless one ; 
for they could arrange no plan of action for the future , they could 
extract no hope from the painful situation in which they were 
placed. All they could do was to promise and repromise faith and 
constancy to each other, and to wait for coming events, in the 
hope of ultimate deliverance. De Montigni found no difficulty in 
binding Rose to fly with him whenever the opportunity should 
offer ; and each vowed to the other to look upon their engagement 
as complete and inviolable, whatever means might be employed to 
break it. 

''Let us regard ourselves as wedded , dearest Rose ," saidDe 
Montigni; **and fear not for the result. The King is each day 
gaining advantages over his enemy. This faction must soon be 
crushed , notwithstanding the assistance it receives from Spain ; 
ray ransom will soon be agreed upon ; and should they attempt to 
detain my bride, I will deliver her, should need be, with the 
strong hand. If bloodshed be the result, let Chazeul answer for 
it. The fault is his, not mine." 

*'0h! no, no!" cried Rose; ^* do nothing rashly, Louis. I 
am yours , will be ever yours. Better to wait for months — ay, 
even for years , than dip your hands in kindred blood. — But I 
will trust that there is no need for such terrible deeds. When once 
the King's authority is at all established, Monsieur de Liancourt 
will soon yield to it. He is not one of those who will hold out to 
the last, in favour of a failing cause. But, at all events," she 
added, as the door opened, *'be the time long or short, be the 
trial hard or light, I am yours for ever." 

She knew not how hard that trial was to be. 

As she spoke, the Duke of Nemours, with one or two of the 
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gentlemen attached to him, entered the room ; and the meal which 
he had ordered was soon after served. The irritation nnder which 
he had laboured , on acconnt of the loss of the battle, when Orst 
Be Montigni and his fair companion had fallen into his hands, had 
passed away; and towards Rose d'Albret, at least, he had resnmed 
all that courtesy for which he was renowned. To De Montigni his 
demeanour was varying and uncertain ; never, indeed, returning 
to the harsh rudeness which he had at Orst displayed , but some- 
times cold and icy, sometimes gay and almost kind. He was a 
Prince who had acquired , without much cause , a high reputation 
throughout Europe, and De Montigni knew him by report to be 
brave to a fault, generous to prodigality, and affecting a chival- 
rous tone in his conduct and manners; but he was not aware of 
the faults , which afterwards developed themselves so remarkably 
and caused the Duke's ruin and his death , — selfishness, ambi- 
tion, tyrannical severity, and a wild vanity, that led him to over- 
estimate in ail things his own abilities, and his own importance. 

As they sat together at the table, for a time , the fairer points 
of the Duke's character were alone exhibited to his prisoners. He 
addressed De Montigni more than once, pressed Rose to partake 
of the meal before them , spoke of the events of the battle , and 
oven lauded highly the skill and character of the King. — The 
young Raron deceived himself into the belief that these external 
signs of a high and nonle nature, might be the genuine indications 
of the heart; and he resolved to cast himself upon his generosity, 
to explain to him the circumstances in which he stood , and to be- 
seech him to refrain, at least for a short period, from placing 
Mademoiselle d'Albret In the power of those who were but too 
liliely to misuse the opportunity. As if to check him in such pur- 
poses , almost the next moment , Nemours resumed towards him 
his haughty and overbearing manner; and thus he went on from 
time to time ; at one moment appearing to forget thatDe Montigni 
was an adversary and a prisoner, and the next treating him almost 
as if he were a condemned criminal. 

After the space of repose I have mentioned, the march towards 
Chartres was resumed , but the pace at which they proceeded was 
now slow; and before they reached that £iir old town , the sun set 
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in cloudless splendor, and the stars looked out in the sky. 
Weary, silent, anxious, and distressed , Rose d'Albret rode on, 
replying to the freqaent attentions of Nemours with but a mono- 
syllable , till at length they reached the gates , where they where 
detained during a few minutes; for the news of the defeat of Ivrj 
had already reached the city, and all was anxious precaution to 
guard against surprise. At length the party was admitted ; torches 
were procured at the Corps de Garde ; and by their red and gloomy 
light , flashing upon the tall houses with their manifold small win* 
dows , the cavalcade wound on , through the narrow streets , to- 
wards the castle. 

Intelligence of the arrival of the Duke of Nemours, had been 
sent on to the governor from the gates; and the outer court of the 
citadel was filled with gentlemen and ofiBcers when the party 
entered. Nemours dismounted from his horse as soon as he had 
given the word to halt; and, advancing to a stem-looking, middle- 
aged man, who seemed to be the chief of those present, he em- 
braced him, saying, 

*' Well , Monsieur de la Bourdasiires , I have come to you 
sooner than I expected. We have been badly served at Ivry; and 
the foreign troops have once more betrayed our confidence. How- 
ever, I bring two prisoners with me — or at least one," he added, 
*' for the lady is not a prisoner, and of her I will speak to you by 
and by , if you will have the goodness now to place her for the time 
under the protection of Madame de la Bourdasiires." 

The governor seemed to ask a question, which De Montigni did 
not hear; but Nemours replied , immediately, "Oh, yes, of the 
highest. It is Mademoiselle d*Albret, the daughter of the late 
Count de Marennes." 

<* Right vnllingly," replied the governor. ** We will give her 
what poor entertainment we can ; " and advancing with Nemours 
to the side of Rose's jennet, he assisted her to dismount, saying, 
''my wife will be most happy to entertain you. Mademoiselle 
d'Albret." 

Rose turned an anxious look towards De Montigni, who sprang 
from his horse , and approaching her before any one could inter- 
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fere, took her hand, sayiog, ''I am rejoiced to find you placed^ 
under such protection , dearest Rose." 

The goYemor turned a grave and inquiring look towards him ; 
but De Montigni added, loud enough for all to hear, **Do not 
fear. The contract for our marriage, between your father and my 
uncle , cannot be broken , let them do what they will." 

**Come, come, enough of this. Sir!" said the Duke of Ne- 
mours; and the governor, taking Rose by the hand, led her away 
Into the castle." 

^'Monsieurde Nemours," said the young nobleman , as soon 
as she was gone, **I am your prisoner; and I cannot blame you 
for seizing the momentary advantage you had obtained , to make 
me so. I know the reputation of the Duke of Nemours too well to 
suppose, that he will show any want of courtesy toward one placed 
in such a situation; I, therefore, demand to be put to ransom, 
and that without farther delay, according to the common customs 
and usages of war." 

Nemours gazed at him , for an instant , from head to foot, and 
then, turhiog on his heel , replied, '* I will consider of it, Sir." 

A sharp reply was springing to De Montigni's lips; but he re- 
pressed it, recollecting how much the fate of himself and one 
most dear to him, might depend upon the man to whom he was 
speaking. The colour came in his cheek, however; and he bit 
his lip to keep down the anger which could scarcely be suppressed, 
while Nemours, calling one of his gentlemen to him, gave some 
directions in a low tone. 

**Take a parole from his servant," he s^Bid aloud, in coo- 
elusion, **and let him have free ingress and egress to wait upon 
his master. As to the chamber, speak with some of the people of 
Monsieur de la Bourdasi^res about it; " and then , turning round 
to De Montigni again, he added, ** we shall meet to-morrow. Sir; 
in the mean time , goodnight." 

Thus saying, he walked away and entered the castle, mar- 
shalled by some of the officers of the governor. De Montigni re- 
mained for a moment or two, while the followers erf Nemours and 
the people assembled in the court conversed together round about 
him, in regard to the events of the day , and many an anxious in- 
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quiry was addressed to those who had shared in the battle, as \o 
the course which it had taken , and the results which it was likely 
to produce. Each man answered according to his particular cha- 
racter and disposition. Some made light of it; asserted that it 
could scarcely be called a battle lost; thatfllayenne was at the head 
of nearly as many men as ever; and that, though the enemy did 
possess the field , they had paid dearly for it. Others , more sin- 
cere , or more alarmed , acknowledged , that at last it had been a 
complete rout, that each had fled as best he could, and that the 
King was pursuing Mayenne, sword in hand, towards Mantes. 
Others contented themselves with a significant shrug of the shoul- 
ders , or a simple exclamation of anger and mortification ; but, 
upon the whole , the governor's officers easily divined that a great 
victory had been won by the Royalists, — a terrible defeat sus- 
tained by their own party. 

At length, the gentleman to whom Nemours had last spoken, 
and who had been conversing with another man at some distance, 
advanced towards De Montigni, saying, '*Now, Monsieur le 
Baron, if you will follow me and Monsieur de la Haye, we will 
show you to your chamber. — Come hither," he continued, 
beckoning to De Montigni's servant who had been taken with him ; 
'* you can wait upon your master till he is ransomed , so you will 
see where he lodges ; " and , leading the way with the officer to 
whom he had been speaking, he conducted the young nobleman 
into the castle. Following the walls which in those days were ex- 
tensive , he approached a small detached building , which seemed 
to be used as a house of refreshment for the soldiery, or what we 
should, in the present day, call the canteen. 

The lower story was thronged with men drinking and talking; 
but , walking through the passage , they reached a narrow and ill- 
constructed stairs, which led to some rooms above. In one of 
these was found a bed , a table, and a chair , all of the homeliest 
description. The casements were not in the best state of repair, 
and no curtains were there to keep out the glare of day or the winds 
of night. The walls were in the rough primeval state in which the 
hands of the mason bad left them , and everything bore an aspect 
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of misery and discomfort, not very consoling to the eyes of the 
captiTe. 

This, he was informed, was to be his abode while he re- 
mained in the city of the Draids : and , well knowing that remon- 
strance was in vain, he seated himself in the solitary chair, while 
the officer of Nemours took the parole of his senrant, and then, 
making a cold bow to the prisoner, retired. 

Be Montigni remained in silence , with his head resting on his 
hand , for a moment or two , while his follower gazed oo him with 
a disconsolate countenance ; but, at length , the man ventured to 
interrupt his master's reverie by saying, '*This is a strange place 
to put you in, Sir. Not very civil, pardie^ though you be a 
prisoner." 

''The place matters little, my good friend," answered the 
young nobleman. '*We slept in the Alps in worse abodes than 
this. It is the being a prisoner that makes the lodging bad — and 
at such a time too!" he added, with a bitter sigh , *' when happi- 
ness was within my grasp ; when the cause of the King was vic- 
torious ; when another minute would have saved us both." 

* * 'T was unlucky indeed , Sir ," said the servant. * * They say 
fortune changes every seven years ; God forbid that ours should 
last as long, for we have made a sad beginning in France. But, 
at all events, I will try to render the place somewhat more com- 
fortable for you, Sir. Money will do anything in Chartres, as 
well as elsewhere." 

'* Would to Heaven it would get me out of it!" replied De 
Montigni. **He will never dare refuse to put me to ransom, 
surely?" 

**I do not know. Sir," rejoined the man. <*I have heard 
that, in these civil wars, they have done strange things; but, if 
he do, you must make your escape. Sir; and, as I was saying 
just now , money can do everything." 

De Montigni shook his head, but he suffered the man to pro- 
ceed as he thought Ot to give the chamber an air of greater com- 
fort. A sconce was brought up from below, to replace the soli- 
tary lamp which had been left by the officer; a piece of tapestry 
was obtained from some other quarter to cover the window; a 
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handle of rushes were foand to strew the floor ; a white sheet was 
spread over the bed, to cover the somewhat dirty farnitore with 
which it had been previously decorated; and , thanks to the proxi- 
mity of the canteen , wine and provisions of various kinds soon 
ornamented the table , which was covered with one of those fine 
white cloths for which, Le Grand assures ns, France was at that 
time famous. 

But, when the door opened and closed, De Montigni saw the 
figure of a soldier, either passing to and fro, or leaning on his 
partizan; and he felt bitterly that he was a prisoner, without 
power to alter the course of events which were taking place around 
him, to the destruction of all his hopes, to the frustration of those 
dreams of joy in which he had indulged but a few hours before. 
With the usual coarse of bitter and unavailing regret in a young 
and inexperienced mind , he reproached himself for not having 
done every act that might have averted the misfortune which had 
fallen upon him. He blamed himself for having joined the battle, 
when he had no occasion to do so ; he forgot all the inducements 
and arguments to which his mind had yielded when he left Rose in 
the farm at Mainville , in order to share in the glories and the 
dangers of the field of Ivry. He next regretted that, anxious to 
bear her the first tidings of success , he had hurried back as soon 
as he saw the fight irretrievably turned against the Leaguers, and 
acknowledged that he ought to have gone on with the King in pur- 
suit of the enemy. 

He who knows by frequent trial the fallibility of human judg- 
ment, and how often the best calculations are proved false by the 
unexpected turns of fate , judges as surely as he can by the light of 
reason, acts resolutely when his decision is formed, and leaves 
the rest to the will of God , thanking Him who alone gives success, 
if his effbrts prove effectual , bowing, without self-condemnation, 
if disappointment follows. But the young cannot do this; for it 
is the invariable fault of youth to attribute too much to human 
powers. We only discover their feebleness when we have tried 
them; and this is one of the first lessons of earthly existence, the 
great school wherein we learn, or, at least, may acquire, the 
knowledge that fits us for a higher state of being. The world is 
Rote d'Albrei, \t^ 
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a school, and we are bat school-boys, and all that we obtain is 
destined for another scene. 

The night which De Montigni first passed as a prisoner, was 
without repose , as it well might be. Had his busy thoughts per- 
mitted sleep to Yisit his eyelids during the first five hours of the 
night , the noises which rose up from below would have effectually 
banished the gentle guest; but those sounds were hardly heard by 
the captive , and , long after his servant had left him , he sat and 
mused; now reviewing the past; now forming airy schemes for 
the future, destroyed as soon as raised; now pondering over the 
bitter present with unavailing anger and regret. Shortly after 
daylight, he was up and dressed; and, when his servant again 
appeared , he sent him at once to the Duke of Nemours to know 
when he would fix his ransom , according to the custom of the day. 
The answer was cold and formal, **That Monsieur de Nemours 
would see the Baron de Montigni in the course of the morning, 
and would then inform him of his intentions." 

This was all that (he man had been able to obtain ; and , for 
many another impatient hour, De Montigni paced his narrow 
chamber, giving way to every dark and painful imagination, till, 
at length, a step, different from that of the guard at the door, 
was heard without, about an hour after noon, and the voice of 
the Duke of Nemours was instantly recognized by the prisoner, 
telling the soldier he might retire to the room below. 

They were words of good augury to the young nobleman , who 
mentally said, *'He comes to name my ransom;" and the im- 
pression was farther confirmed by the cheerful and courteous 
countenance of the Duke, who entered the moment after, more 
with the air of an old acquaintance than a captor. 

**Well, Monsieur de Montigni," he said, '*how have you 
passed the night? By heaven , they have assigned you bnt a paltry 
lodging here. 'T is none of my doings this. La Bourdasi^re 
should have known better." 

**The lodging matters little, my Lord," answered De Mon- 
tigni, *Mt is the imprisonment that is painful;" and, resolved 
to follow the determination he had formed the day before, and 
east himself and Rose upon the generosity of the Duke, he added. 
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'* Nor is it my ovfn captivity that is the most grievous to me. It is 
the imprisonment of the lady you found with me." 

''But she is not a prisoner, Monsieur deMontigni/' replied 
Nemours ; ** therein you have made a mistake." 

**She is worse than a prisoner, my Lord Duke," said the 
young nobleman , *4f you send her back to the Chateau ofMarzay. 
— Nay, hear me out , my Lord. I have ever heard that the Duke 
of Nemours is the flower of the French nobility for chivalrous ge- 
nerosity. His name has reached me even in Italy , where I have 
so long sojourned , and if when f entered France I had been asked 
on whom 1 would soonest rely for aid and protection in any ho- 
nourable enterprise, 1 should have answered, *on Monsieur de 
Nemours.' Now, my Lord, I will tell you the plain truth re- 
garding the situation of myself and Mademoiselle d'Albret, and if 
your own heart will suffer you to send her back to the captivity in 
which she is held at Marzay , I am much mistaken." 

He then proceeded to relate the circumstances in which he had 
found Rose on his return from Italy ; the arts that had been em- 
ployed to deceive them both; and the recourse which they had had 
to flight as the only means of delivering the lady from the position 
in which they had placed her. Nemours listened with a varying 
countenance, but without any interruption. At one moment De 
Montignl thought he was touched ; at another, a heavy frown came 
upon his brow; at another, a look of impatience passed over his 
face, as if he were tired of the tale ; and when the young nobleman 
had ended, he replied in an indifferent tone — ** All very lament- 
able, Monsieur de Montigni ; but still, unless you were prepared 
to subscribe to the Holy Catholic Union , I should not be justified 
in retaining Mademoiselle d'Albret from her guardian. Even if 
you were , indeed , it would still be a consideration whether the 
long services of Monsieur de Chazeui would not require us to be- 
stow the hand of the lady upon him , rather than upon a fresh and 
uncertain convert." 

"What!" exclaimed De Montigni , hastily, ** the contract 
with her father, her own inclination, and my undoubted right to 
count for nothing ! " 

••I am no lawyer," answered Nemours coldly; **I know no* 
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thing of contracts. If yon think yourself injared in regard to that 
matter, the courts are open to you." 

**Nay, nay, Monsieur de Nemours/' cried Pe Montigni. 
'^ Do not, for your own good name's sake, treat the matter in such 
a tone ! Do not sanction, by the approral of the Duke of Nemours, 
a line of conduct which you must fee] has been most base and dis- 
honourable ! " 

The Duke coloured. **Well, Sir," he answered, *^I will not 
sanction it. If all the circumstances be as you say, wrong has 
been done. But I am very sorry , I cannot help it now. A diffe- 
rent statement of the affairs has been made to me in letters from 
Chazeul; and, to end all in one word, the lady is already far on 
her way towards Marzay . " 

De Montigni started and gazed on him with a stern and angry 
brow. ** And you have really done this thing?" he asked. 

'^Ihave," replied Nemours, returning his glance with one of 
equal fire. 

<'Then, probably," said De Montigni, in a tone of bitter 
calmness , '* Monsieur de Nemours is prepared still farther to fa- 
vour his friend's honest and honourable proceedings by retaining 
the lady's affianced husband in prison , and refusing to put him to 
ransom, as is customary amongst gentleman in honourable war- 
fare? Pray let me know my fate at once." 

*^No, Sir," answered the Duke , *^ I do not intend to do any 
such thing. I propose to set you free as soon as possible , either 
by exchange or ransom , for the very purpose of suffering you to 
pursue your claims to this lady's hand as you may think fit. There 
is one little preliminary, indeed , but that is a trifle which will he 
soon arranged." 

*^That is like the Duke of Nemours again," exclaimed De 
Montigni, warmly. *^ What is the amount of ransom yoa de- 
mand?" 

"Name it yourself. Monsieur de Montigni," replied Ne- 
mours. 

''Will twenty thousand livres suffice?" asked the yoaog 
Baron. 

"Fully!" said Nemours. 
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'* Then they shall be yours ^ith as much speed as can be used," 
replied De Montigni. *^ You will give me a messenger to my in- 
tendant at Montigoi , who has more than enough in his hands to 
discharge the sum at once." 

"Nay, I will do more," said Nemours, " I will set you free, 
to seek it yourself, and send it when you can. — Your time may 
be valuable to you just now ; and heaven forbid that I should de- 
tain you." 

"Now you are generous indeed, my Lord," answered De 
Montigni, "and my best thanks and gratitude are yours for 
ever." 

"There is, however, one Utile preliminary /* continued Ne- 
mours, in a somewhat dry tone; "which we must settle before 
you go." 

"I suppose you mean a bond or engagement to pay the ran- 
som?" said De Montigni. 

" Not so , my young friend ," answered Nemours with a bitter 
smile. "You will have the kindness to recollect, that yesterday on 
the pleasant banks of the Eure, at a place I believe called the ford 
ofMainville, you thought fit to charge me with want of courtesy 
towards a lady. Now such charges should not be made lightly, 
and you have, moreover, by your conduct since — though not 
exactly in the same words — implied that you sustained that 
charge. The Duke of Nemours, Sir, lies under imputation from 
no man living; and, therefore, waving the privileges of his rank, 
as a Prince of a Sovereign house , he is ready to wipe it out in your 
blood without farther delay." 

"Ah, Monsieur de Nemours," said De l^Iontigni , "can you 
so tarnish the bright generosity you displayed just now , by — " 

But Nemours waved his hand. "No more. Sir," he said, 
''no more ! Arguments on such subjects are vain. The man who 
submits to insult , is a coward. You have heard what I have said. 
I pray you give me an answer." 

"Assuredly, my Lord," replied De Montigoi , "I am happy 
llut I have some privileges too to wave , in order in some degree to 
put me on a level with so high a Prince." 
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<' Indeed, Sir!" said Nemours, in a tone of some surprise; 
** may I inquire what Ihey are?" 

"Those of a prisoner , my Lord ," answered the young Baron, 
calmly. ** It is an old law of honour and arms , that no prisoner 
or person under ransom , can receive a challenge from any man, 
much less from his captor. Nor is he bound to take the slightest 
notice of such an invitation, the shame, if there be any insult or 
provocation given , resting upon the giver." Nemours coloured ; 
but De Montigni proceeded : "This, my Lord Duke, is the pri- 
vilege that I now wave, to gratify you; but it is upon condition, 
that 1 name the terms and circumstances of our combat." 

"Assuredly," replied Nemours, "that you have a right to 
demand. What are the terms ? " 

" Somewhat numerous, my Lord ," replied De Montigni. After 
a moment's thought," First, that we fight without the town; next 
that our combat be restricted to one pistol shot on each side ; next, 
which is absolutely necessary, my time being precious as you 
justly said but now, that we be without seconds ; for, as perhaps 
yon are aware, I have no friends in this town. * Moreover, ta- 
king you at your word, 1 will request you in all courtesy to give me 
under your hand a passport to come and go, in return for which, 
I will give you a bond for the amount of the ransom , and by your 
permission , will send my servant, who is with me , to bring it at 
once from Montigni." 

"Agreed, agreed," cried Nemours , with a well-pleased air. 
"But you have forgotten to name the time. Monsieur de Montigni. 



* The duel of one to one, without seconds or witnesses, was not 
uncommon at this time in France, especially when men were of high 
rank, and wished to void a serious quarrel without danger of interrup- 
tion. They often also took place on horseback with the pistol, but 
Monsieur de Monieil is wrong in stating under Che reign of Henry IT. , 
that it was a new custom to introduce seconds into duels. During the 
reign of Charles IX. and Henry III. , the practice of fighting with a 
number of seconds who all took part in the affray, was general; and in 
the famous challenge of Henry IV. himself, whenJ[ing of Navarre, to 
the Duke of Guise, he offered to fight him onetoVne, two to two, or 
ten to ten. 
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lam at yoar disposal to-morrow, the next day, the day after, — 
the day following that I must quit Ghartres/' 

De MoDtigDi smiled: **I hope to quit it to-day, Monsieur de 
^emoars," he replied. **It may talie half-an-hour to have the 
ransom bond drawn; as long, perhaps, for me to buy a pistol, 
for you know that I was unarmed when you made me prisoner. Say 
half-an-hour more for any other unexpected impediment; and 
then I am at your service." 

De Nemours embraced him as ifhe had done him the greatest 
favour, for such was the spirit of those times; and then calling to 
the guard from below, he discharged him from his task, bidding 
him bring materials for writing, as speedily as possible. 

**1 will save you the trouble of purchasing pistols. Monsieur 
deHontigni," he continued; **you shall have one of mine; and 
there are no better in all France." 

•'You do me honour, Sir," replied De Montigni, ** and I accept 
your offer with gratitudie ; but you must name our place of meet- 
ing, as I am unacquainted with this locality." 

•'There is a stone cross," said Nemours, "little more than a 
quarter of a league from the Porte Drouaise: it is so far on your 
way; and there is a convenient field hard by, where we can have 
room to turn our horses. Yours is somewhat weary I fear from 
yesterday's exertions , but mine is not less so , so that there will 
be no inequality." 

Everything was soon arranged. The pistols were sent for, the 
ransom bond drawn up , the passport given , the signature of La 
Bourdasiire obtained to it; and, as nearly three-quarters of an 
hour yet remained of the appointed time , to which the Duke de- 
termined to be very punctual, he ordered refreshments to be 
brought up into the chamber of De Montigni, and there, talking 
gaily over a thousand indifferent subjects , passed half-an-hour as 
ifhe were occupied by no thoughts but those of peace and pleasure. 
De Montigni on his part did his best to maintain the same tone, 
and played his part as well as might be ; but he was less accus- 
tomed to such transactions than his companion; and his thoughts 
would revert from time to time to Rose d'Albret, and a cloud of 
care would settle on his brow. 
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As time ynore by, and the appointed hour approached, the 
Duke called to the people below, and ordered his horse to be 
brought from the stables of (he castle. Then taming to Be Mon- 
tigni he added , *^1 think, as you are not acquainted with the spot, 
it may be as well if I conduct you thither myself; but in the first 
place, dispatch your servant on his errand. I will take care that 
none of mine follow us; and your horse can be brought round, 
after he is gone." 

DeMontigni made no objection, and Ihe plan proposed was 
pursued. Nemours left his young companion for a few minutes, 
to make the arrangements necessary to guard against interruption ; 
and, during the time that he was thus left alone, De Montigni 
wrote a few hasty lines to Rose d'Albret, telling her of the circum- 
stances in which he was placed , and bidding her farewell , if he 
should fall. The letter was hardly sealed,. when Nemours re- 
turned; and now that it was arranged th^y were to go forth for the 
purpose of taking each others' lives in deadly combat, he was all 
courtesy and urbanity, according to the customs of the day; and, 
to have heard his words , or to have witnessed his demeanour^ one 
'would have supposed that De Montigni was a dear and intimate 
friend , or perhaps a younger brother. Each charged the pistol of 
the other, each opened his pourpoint, to show that he had no 
secret, or coat of mail beneath ; and then , after some ceremonies 
as to who should first descend the stairs , the Duke of Nemours led 
the way. Mounting their horses , which they found , held by some 
of the soldiers, at the door, they rode together towards the gates 
of the citadel. Several of the gentlemen attached to the Duke of 
Nemours were assembled near the bridge, and DeMontigni thought 
that there were somewhat grave and even angry looks upon their 
countenances, which might indicate, that they were not quite so 
ignorant of the object of his companion and himself, as they affected 
to be. A little further on, at the outer gate. Monsieur de la Bour- 
dasi^re came out of the guard house, and approaching the horse 
of the Duke of Nemours, spoke to him for a moment, in alow tone. 

**Not if you value the friendship of Nemours," replied the 
Duke sternly. '*The man who interferes in the slightest degree, 
is my enemy from that hour." 
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**Thus saying he rode on; and passing the gates of Chartres, 
they advanced for some way along the road to Dreux , till at length 
the stone cross which the Duke had mentioned appeared in sight, 
and dismounting from their horses they knelt before it, and prayed 
for some moments in silence. Then mounting again, they took 
their way across the plain , till they had lost sight of the cross, it 
being considered , in those days, improper to commit murder in 
the neighbourhood of that symbol of salvation, although, with 
the heart full of every passion and every purpose condemned by 
Christ, they would kneel and pray, as they passed under the cross 
of him, who died to bring peace upon earth, good-will amongst 
men. Then choosing an open field by the bank of the river, the 
Buke made his companion a- low bow, and wheeled his horse, 
saying, **Here, Monsieur de Montigni, we shall have space 
enough. We fire as,we pass ; and mind your aim be good ! " 

Be Montigni bowed in /etum , and took his ground at the op- 
posite side of the field. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

The journey was long and tedious, the road heavy and bad, 
the coach which had been procured at Chartres ponderous and 
cumbersome , and the horses which had been placed in It unequal 
to drag its weight except at a slow and lingering pace. Poor Rose 
d'Albret sat far back in the vehicle, with her bands over her eyes, 
and the tears streaming fast down her cheek as they passed through 
the gates of Chartres , and as the last faint traces of the dream of 
happiness in which she had been indulging, faded away, and left 
her a reality of misery, anxiety, and care. 

Tardy as was their progress, the feet ofthe horses seemed all 
too quick in drawing her towards a scene in which she anticipated 
nothing but distress of many kinds; reproach from those who 
themselves deserved the bitterest censure , threats, importunity, 
persecution, and that constant effort to deceive, which she knew 
would require on her part continual watchfulness and a guard 
upon ef^ry word , and look , and action. She could no longer 
hope to give way to one feeling of the heart; the free spirit was to 
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be chained down and bound ; the candid and the frank , was to 
put on reserve and policy ; the trustful and the confiding , was to 
assume doubt and suspicion : every bright quality of her own mind 
was to be cast away for the time , as useless in the warfare in which 
she was about to engage ; and she was to be called upon to take up 
the weapons of her adversaries , in order to meet them upon equal 
terms. It was all bitters , in short ; and Rose shrank from the 
contemplation, and felt a sickening hopelessness of heart, to 
which she had never given way before. 

Then her thoughts turned to De Montigni; and for the first 
time she felt to the full how much she loved him. Short as had 
been the time that they had passed together since his return to 
France, those few hours had been as much as years in binding 
heart to heart, so full had they been of events, thoughts, and 
feelings; and now that she was separated from him, she asked 
herself, what would be his fate ; meditated over all that he would 
suffer on her account, as well as the weary weight of imprison- 
ment ; and , judging rightly of his sensations , knew that his grief 
and anguish for her, would be the most painful part ofall he had 
to endure. She felt as if she were bound in gratitude to repay his 
anxiety, by equal grief for him; and, instead of endeavouring to 
console herself by listening to the voice of hope, she added, I 
may say vdluntarily , to her own sorrow , by dwelling upon his. 

Thus passed hour after hour, as they rolled slowly on , while 
the party of horsemen who guarded her, urged the coachman to 
greater speed , though , if her voice Could have obtained a hearing, 
she would have besought him to delay at every step, rather than 
hurry on to a place , the very thought of which was horrible to her. 
The driver, however, was not one to be moved in any degree by 
the exhortations of his companions; and neither slower nor faster 
did he go , for all that could be said to him. At the same dilatory 
pace he proceeded, paused twice to water and to feed his horses, 
and seemed as deaf to the apprehensions of the guard , lest they 
should be overtaken by any party of the enemy, as to the threats 
which they held out of the anger of the governor and the Duke of 
Nemours. Thus night fell just before they reached a little town, 
not much more than half way to Marzay; and the coachman, 
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declaring that his horses could proceed do further that day, pulled 
up at the door of what was then called a Gite or sleeping place, 
and proceeded unceremoniously to detach the cattle from the 
vehicle, giving no heed whatsoever, either to the questions or re- 
monstrance of an old man who was in command of the troop. 

As nothing could be done but to remain where they were , Rose 
was led to her bed-chamber^ and told, in civil terms enough, 
that^ by her leave , they would proceed at daybreak on the follow- 
ing morning. The old man paid every attention to her comfort^ 
according to the orders he had received ; and even listened , while, 
encouraged by his courteous manner, she ventured to remonstrate 
upon the conduct pursued towards her, in carrying her against 
her will to a place so hateful to her. He replied coldly^ that the 
affair was none of his ; he did but obey his orders ; and Rose soon 
found, by the strictness with which she was watched , and by the 
placing of a guard at her chamber door, that the hope of escaping, 
and flying on foot at any risk , was altogether vain. 

The journey of the next day went on as that of the day just 
gone; and it was evening when the sight ofmany well known ob- 
jects, the wood through which she had often ridden, the little 
chapel where she had frequently stopped to pray, the hamlet, the 
church , the fountain , the stream , all of which she recollected, 
showed her that they were within a few miles of the place in which 
her youth had been spent. How changed were now all her feelings, 
from those with which she had wandered through the same scenes 
in girlhood! Where was now the sunshine of the heart, which at 
once lighted up every object around? Where was the interest with 
which imagination had invested all that now seemed so dead and 
cold? Some light had gone out in life since she was last there; 
and the visionary splendour had departed. 

In about half an hour more, they came to the side of a hill, 
from which the Chateau of Marzay was visible^ at the distance of 
about a mile. The evening sun was just setting, and casting long 
streams of light and shadow over the undulating country below. 
The snow had disappeared ; the green herbage of the flelds was 
seen ; the brown branches of the wood grew warm and glowing in 
the evening rays; the river swollen with rain rushed on like & 
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have all of us sworn to lay the body of our old leader before the 
altar of the chapel of Marzay , and ve will do it. If you will give 
us admission, well ; if not, I will bear it back to the church in the 
village, there set it down till we are joined by the men of Montigoi, 
and then forcing my way in at the point of the sword, will keep my 
oath , whoever tries to stay me. You know old Estoc too well to 
believe that he will break his word ; so, choose , and that quickly, 
for it is growing late." 

But at this moment father Walter interposed , advancing with 
an air of grave authority, and saying, ** Cease, cease! in the 
name of decency and Christian charity, cease ! and in the presence 
of the dead, let us have peace. My son," he continued, turning 
to the Count, ** you will never, I am sure , oppose Monsieur Estoc 
in carrying in the body of our poor friend into the chapel according 
to his vow, if he pledge his word to retire immediately after it be 
accomplished. You, Monsieur Estoc , will never refuse to plight 
your word as a French gentleman, to re-tread your steps as soon as 
you have laid the corpse before the altar , vdthout doing injury to 
any one, or interfering in any way with the affairs of the castle." 

*' Most willingly, good father," replied Estoc; *'I come but 
for one purpose ; and as soon as that is accomplished , I am more 
anxious than any one to leave this place at once, for I have pro- 
mised to lead these good fellows back to join the Ring, and reap 
our share in the fruits of this great victory." 

**Then it is true that Henry won the battle?" asked Monsieur 
de Liancourt. 

•*Ay, Sir!" answered Estoc, "most true — and a decisive 
battle it was. The League is now, nothing but a name." 

Chazeul smiled contemptuously; but the priest brought back 
the discussion to the point, saying, "Monsieur de Liancourt, you 
have not answered. 1 trust you will be satisfied with this pro- 
mise." 

The Count hesitated; but Estoc, turning towards him with a 
reproachful look, demanded, "Have you known me so long. 
Monsieur de Liancourt , and yet doubt my word? I promise you, 
Sir, to quit the castle with these good men, as soon as I have laid 
thai bier before the altar, and given father Walter here the 
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message vhich I have to deliver to him , regarding the watching of 
the body and the masses for the soul/' 

**Well," said the Count, whose eyes had been turned for a 
moment to the hill behind Estoc , ** well, I consent on condition, 
Sir , that you inimediately retire to the village without meddling in 
any way with what you may see within the castle. Do you promise 
as a man of honour?" 

*'I do!" replied Estoc; ** though I know not what you are 
afraid I should interfere with. But as I come here for a fixed pur- 
pose, when that is accomplished, I will go." 

**Well, then, march on!" said the Count; **and we, as 
mourners for my brother, will bring up the rear." 

The order was accordingly given , and the funeral train was 
once more put in motion. The parly of the Count, with the ex- 
ception of father Walter, who remained in front, paused till the 
rest had passed, and then fell in behind; but, on a word from 
Monsieur de Liancourt, one of his attendants quitted the line, and 
at a quick pace sped up the hill to the spot where the coach , con- 
taining poor Rose d'Albret, was still standing. Had Estoc been 
aware of whom that vehicle contained, it might have changed the 
fate of many an after day ; but as yet he had not perceived it at all ; 
and following the corpse of his old leader with a slow and heavy 
step, while a thousand memories of other days, associated with 
the very building he was now entering, pressed sadly on his mind, 
he ascended the slope with his eyes bent down upon the ground, 
till the body passed the low arch of the gate , and he found himself 
in the outer court, so long familiar to his footsteps. 

The priest, in the meantime, sped on into the chapel , in order 
to receive the body with the usual ceremonies; and , dismounting 
from their horses, the soldiers who had followed the old comman- 
der to the field of Ivry , soon thronged the space before the altar, 
with their armed forms falling into fine but sombre groups , as the 
last faint rays of the setting sun streamed through the stained glass 
window on the western side , and cast their long shadows across 
the floor, covered with many a monumental stone and inscription. 
The Count de Liancourt and Chazeul stood behind , with their 
followers and attendants; and even when the ceremony was over, 

% 
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they lingered still , as if to see the old soldier and his comrades 
quit the chapel. 

Estoc looked round more than once in the hope that they were 
gone. Perhaps he wished to give way to the feelings of sorrow and 
regret that were strong in his heart, without the presence of colder 
witnesses. Perhaps he wished to have some private conversation 
. with the priest before he departed. But the Count and his com- 
panions remained where they were ; and finding that they had no 
intention of retiring, he at length turned to the priest, saying, 
** Monsieur de la Tremblade, I have now to ask you, on behalf of 
him who is gone , first, to say one hundred masses for the repose 
of his soul." 

The priest bowed his head, replying, *<It shall be done right 
willingly, my son." 

And Estoc proceeded , ** Secondly, to keep vigil this night and 
to-morrow by the body , till the hour of matins." 

'* It is unusual , my son ," answered the priest , ** except in the 
case of very high personages ; but still , as you require it , it shall 
be done." 

*'I beseech you in charity to do so, father," replied Estoc: 
** and I know that which you promise you will accomplish." 

"Without fail," answered father Walter, and Estoc, turning 
from the chapel led his men back into the court. The first object 
his eyes fell upon was a carriage , apparently just arrived and sur- 
rounded by several armed men , bearing the green scarfs of the 
League. The door of the coach was open , and a lady in the act of 
flighting; and the next moment Rose d'Albret held out her hands 
to the old soldier, exclaiming, '*Ah! good Estoc!" 

Yielding to the first impulse , Estoc sprang forward towards 
her, exclaiming, "Have they brought you here already, dear 
lady?" 

"Much against my will ," replied Mademoiselle d'Albret; but 
Chazeul and the Count de Liancourt instantly interposed. 

"You promised. Sir," exclaimed the latter, " to retire from 
the chateau without interfering with anything that you might see 
or hear. Is this the way you keep your word? " 
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** I will keep my word with you, Sir/' answered Estoc, ** belter 
than yon have kept yours with this lady's father. — Alas ! Ma- 
demoiselle d'Albret/' he continued, *^I am bound to quite this 
place at once ; and all I can say is, that sted&st truth and firmness 
will prevail at last , and so I must bid you farewell." 

As he spoke , he kissed her hand and turned away; and Rose, 
yielding to a violent burst of tears, suffered herself to be led into 
the building by the Count de Liancourt, who remained silent till 
they reached the hall, where the first object that presented itself to 
her eyes , in the dim twilight that now reigned through the wide 
chamber , was the tall harsh form of the March^ioness de Chazeul, 
advancing as if to meet her. For a moment , Rose's heart sunk at 
the sight; but, the next instant, she murmured to herself, *'I 
must not give way. My task is one of firmness , and I must not 
yield to any weakness like this-" 

**So, girl, so," cried Jacqueline de Chazeul, «* all your fine 
plots have proved of no avail ! Was it not decent, delicate , and 
feminine , to fly from your guardian's protection and cast yourself, 
unmarried , into the arms of a man you scarcely know?" 

*' Scarcely know!" exclaimed Rose d'Albret; ''whom do I 
know so well? Rut, Madam , to fly with him was my only choice, 
in order to escape the arts and persecutions which I was sure to 
encounter here. I believe that I was justified by the contract of my 
father , which had been so long concealed from me. I could trust 
to the honour of the man to whom my father had engaged my 
hand ; and I went to seek from the King that protection and justice 
which I was not likely to meet with where I was best entitled to ei* 
cept it." 

'* You have learned boldness enough , it seems, minion ," re- 
plied Madame de Chazeul , in a sharp tone , '*and, if you think to 
justify yourself here, by saying that it was to a heretic usurper you 
fled , to one condemned and degraded by God and the apostolic 
church , from your lawful guardian and the husband whom he has 
selected for you , you are very much mistaken." 

'* To you. Madam, I seek not to justify myself at all ," replied 
Rose ; '* I have nought to do with you, nor you with me. To Mon- 
sieur de Liancourt, when he thinks fit, I am ready, in private , to 
Rose tCJlbret. \^ 
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tssfgn the motives of my conduct, and to none else am I n 
sible." 

*' I will teach you that I have to do with yon , prettj lady 
plied Madame de ChazeuL *' Have you not deceived aad ill-t 
my son? and you shall make him full atonement, before I qi 
chateau/' 

** I have not fll-treated nor deceived him , Madam ^'^ i 
Hose. * * T is he that has ill-treated and deceived me , and 
others , too« He cannot say that I ever afifected to love him 
I ev«r did more than yield a cold and unwilling acquiesce 
that which he made me believe, by a shameless falsehood, ^ 
i poor father's will. I learned, at length, what that fatbei 

I tentions really were ; and then , contempt and abhorrence 

• deceiver took place of the indifference I before felt toward 
He knows it well," she continued, **that I am bound to h 
no tio no proniise, no engagement whatsoever. I was to 
I must marry him — " 

''And so you must, fair lady," exclaimed Madame de CI 
in a mocking tone , *'andsoyoumu6t, and so you shall ! i 
as my name is Jacqueline de Chazeul, you shall be- his wife 
two suns set." 

*'Nay, nay, my dear mother/^ said Chazeul, whoha< 
speaking to the Count de Liancourt at a little distance, "y 
too harsh, and too unkind to Mademoiselle d*Albret. SI 
yield when she finds that it must be so. She will also yield 
she finds she is mistaken about this contract, and that , in i 
her father left it open fpr Monsieur de Liancourt to hesto 
hand on which of his nephews he thought fit. I can assui 
Rose," he continued, in a soft, but emphatic tone , **Mo 
de Marennes believed that my uncle, here, could bequea 
estates to myself, if he chose it r and, therefore, I might; 
be meant ky the contract as my cousin." 

'*Ceas», Sir, cease," answered Rose; "it is vain U 
yourselves with any more deceits. I now know the whole 
that the good Commander resigned his claims in favour of M 
de Montigni ; that to her son those claims appertained wh 
father signed the contract, and, therefore, it was to b 
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pledged me. But I have something more to saf , and I beg yoa 
will mark it. Had you been eyen meant by the contract, which 
you know right well yoH were not, nothing on earth should ever 
make me give you my hand, now that I know some other of your 
doings. I would rather, a thousand-fold , vow. myself to the se- 
clusion of a convent, than pass my life with a man whom I can 
neither respect, esteem, nor love." 

^' We Witt' not give you the choice , minion ,"^ cried Madame de 
Chazeul; ^*your fate is sealed and determined ; you are to be his 
wife, if not by fair means, then by force. This will bear no farther 
trifling, Liancourt; you must eiert your power over her, and 
compel her to do what is right." 

**r hope he will exert it/' excTafmed Rose, '^to protect me 
from those who would do me wrong. Monsieur de Liancourt," 
she continued, ^*I have always loved you well. You have ever 
been kind to me , till this last sad occasion , when , persuaded by 
others, I am sure, rather than by your own inclination , youJiave 
well nigh sacrificed my happiness and peace.. For my part , I have 
tried, from my young.days, to show you the affectionjof a daughter, 
and' I woufd willingly show you the obedience of one , were it 
possible ; but in this instance , it is not so. My fatherls contract 
I will fulfil , happy that my own inclinations and the earliest affec- 
tions of my heart go with it, but still more happy that it saves me 
from wedding one with whom I could expect nothing but misery. 
I beseech you , then , give me that protection which you promised 
my father yon would afford me; suffer me not to be injured and 
insulted in your own house, even by your sister ;. and do not allow 
me to be persecuted to break the engagement made between you 
and your wifels^ brother. Rather v aid to maintain it to the utmost 
of your power ; and be my support and stay in this hour of difficulty 
and distress." 

"You ask much at my hands, Madlemoiselle d*Albret," re- 
plied the County eoldly., «'and yet do not offer much in return. 
You cannot suppose that I approve of your quitting my house with 
Monsieur de Montigni; and your claim to protection on my part, 
must be founded on your obedience to my commands, which I 
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trust you will now honour somewhat more than you have lately 
done/' 

Rose turned away, with a sad look, and sickening sinking at 
her heart. Every one was against her; and, though it was what 
she had expected , yet it made her feel more deeply desolate and 
hopeless. To reply , she saw was vain ; and she felt that she could 
not much longer keep up the firm and determined tone in which 
she had forced herself to sp^ak; for tears, at every other moment, 
were ready to betray the feelings that she laboured to conceal. ^^ I 
am weary," she said, abruptly, '*and I would fain retire to rest. 
By your leave , Monsieur de Liancourt, I will seek my chamber.'* 

**I will show you which is your chamber, ' said Madame de 
Chazeul, *^ for you must not fancy that you are to tenant a room 
so easy of access. Who can tell," she continued, in a jesting 
tone , ** what gay gallants we may have in the castle, who may be 
pleased to scale a lady's window, when they know she is so ready 
to receive them?" 

Rose could bear no more , and burst int6 a flood of tears. 

'*Hush, Jacqueline, hush!" said Monsieur de Liancourt; 
*' I will show her the room myself; " and, taking her hand , he led 
her away from the hall. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

For one moment — it could scarcely be more — the old Mar- 
chioness de Chazeul gazed down upon the pavement of the hall 
after her brother had left them; and then looking up, with the 
d£mon smile which was not uncommon upon ^er countenance, 
when anything especially daring and evil was working in her mind, 
she took her son's arm , and gazing in his face, said in a low sar- 
castic tone, **Do you know, my son Nicholas , you are but a fool 
after all?" 

*^ Indeed , sweet mother?" said the worthy offspring of such a 
parent, with a look of supercilious indifference; ''I am glad to 
hear you think so. Variety is charming in a family; and I have 
heard men say that you are no fool. But may I know how I have 
merited the pleasant appellation you so glibly bestow upon me? 
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What have I done , said, or thought, which deserves that ancient 
and honourable title?" 

*' You have thought that this girl can be won by civility, flat- 
tering, coaxing, and tenderness," replied the Marchioness; *^and 
therefore you are a fool , as well as my weak brother , your uncle. 
It needs but a glance of her eye ; it needs but a word from her lip, 
to show that such means are as vain as whistling to the wind. I 
tell you, Chazeul, and I tell you true, that force — force — do 
you mark me? force is the only engine yon can employ against this 
haughty spirit. Ay , and it must be applied quickly, if you would 
have your bride. She knows more than we imagine — she knows 
all, that is clear. There is now no stopping in midway. You 
must overleap all idle barriers ; rend to pieces all morsels of black 
and white parchment. You must render yourself the only man she 
can marry ; and all will be soon yours." 

** But what course would you have me pursue , my most politic 
mother?" asked Chazeul ; '*Ifone frightens and alarms her, she 
will only shrink from me the more." 

^'Let her shrink," cried the Marchioness. *'What matters 
her shrinking , to you? Do not pretend to things you do not feel. 
She must be your wife , Chazeul , shrinking or willingly ; and 
which, matters not much, either to you or me. She must be 
yours , I say ; and as it is clear that she will not with her consent, 
i t must be without." 

^' But how? but how is this to be accomplished?" demanded 
her son. ''Here are a thousand obstacles^ good lady. We must 
work through my uncle, and you must see that it is vain to hope 
he will use any violent means. How weakly he answered me this 
morning , when Nemours' trumpet came ! " 

''We must act through some one else," answered the Mar- 
chioness. "He is not to be trusted, but when he considers his 
rights invaded; and *i is useless to think of employing him. We 
must find another, and get him to aid our plan." 

"But what is that plan?" demanded the young nobleman. 
"Let me hear in a word what is the purport of all these hints? — 
How is it to be done?" 

"By tarioiis ways," replied Madame de Chazeul. "Fic&t^ 
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aad «boYe all, you iiiust4*emove from this basy scene the man 
whom she fancies that she loves/' 

** Bemove him ! " exclaimed Chazeol'; ** I know not how. He 
is surrounded by people devoted to him. I should find some diffi- 
culty. — He is now in the hands of Nemours toe , who would not 
suffer it. The-Duke is scrupulous in such matters." 

Such were4he words of Chazeul. He expressed no surprise ; 
he displayed no horror at the proposal ; but in those days such 
thoughts were familiar to the minds of most men. In the prece- 
ding reign ,private assassination faad4>een one of themeans of war, 
so often really committed by persons high in station and education, 
that rumour as usual exceeded the truth , and no death took place 
withH;ircumstances at all out of the common course, without being 
attributed to the agency of man. The revenge of individuals , the 
malignity of faction, the policy of states, all took the same direc- 
tion; and kings and princes prompted and paid for dark deeds of 
blood, as well as the corrupt minions of the court, and the vicious 
women with whom it was thronged. Each day «ome murder had 
stained the records -of the country, and men had more cause to 
guard themselves against the covert enmity of the rival in ambition 
or in love , than against the open wrath of the acknowledged foe. 
So common, indeed, had such crimes become, that circum- 
stances were supposed to justify , and custom to palliate them ; 
and when they were discovered , no wonder or disgust was excited, 
and multitudes who had taken no ^art in the deed itself, were 
found to conceal , protect, and plead for the assassin. It was an 
age of crime. J 

Chazeul, then , and his motner discussed the means of remo- 
ving De Montigni from their path, as calmly as if they had been 
laying out some party of pleasure ; there was no hesitation , no 
repugnance , no tragic movings of remorse. The difficulties were 
all that were considered and how to obviate them. It was of every- 
day deeds and events they spoke , and they conversed over them in 
an every-day tone. 

"I do not see" replied the Marchioness , ** why that should 
prevent the business. His beiuf^ m V\ift Vwi^'i <5l^wa««jc^ ^ \^u^t 
fdsteas Mm to one spot ^ vheit lie cwi iV:w^%\i^^^^^** 
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^^But there will be guards and people about him," said 
Gkazeul, *' who would give him help. To accomplish it, we should 
need too many men , to be able to introduce them quietly." 

** Too many men ! " cried his mother with a laugh ; «* why, you 
soldiers always are thinking of \iolence, and swords, and daggers. 
You do not fancy, do you, that I would have recourse to means 
so rough? Out upon such coarse handy-work I One little cup of 
drink — one savoury ragout— will do the deed better than bullet or 
steel, and put you in possession of Liancourt as well^ Marennes. 
But leave that to me , for you seem unskilful in such aiatters. You 
must have both ; and your task must be with the girl — leave me 
the man. We must have no more trifling, Chazeul, or secrets 
may come out which it were well to hide till you have obtained all 
that you can desire. The girl must be yours before two days have 
past — did you net mark her words?" 

** I marked many of them," replied Chazeul ; *< they were well 
worthy of notice. — But whidi do ypu mean?" 

"Are you so dull?" asked his mother. •*Did you not hear 
her say , that you had deceived others as well as herself? and did 
not your own mind read the comment? — Hark ye , boy ! Did you 
e>er see or know a person — a sweet tender, delicate creature, 
called Helen de la Tremblade?" 

Chazeul's cheek grew pale and then red; not from remorse; 
not from shame ; but from dread. It was dread, however, ef only 
one human being. All the world might have been made aware of 
his baseness, without eausin^ him a care or anxiety, if he could 
have kept it from his mother. But he knew her well, the dark 
and fiendish nature of her charac^, her remorseless seeking for 
her own ends , her vindictive hatred of all those who offended her, 
and the little regard she had for any tie , in pursuit of her own ob- 
jects. Yanity, vice, and intemperate passions, had not yet alto- 
gether quenched every natural feeling in his heart; and some 
lingering affection for the unhappy girl he had injured , made him 
apprehensive for her, more than for himself. His mother might 
use the knowledge she had obtained, to drive him in the course 
she thought fit, or to frustrate his purposes U Vk« o^^ca^^\ax ^VQ^. 
sie would do no more as far as he was coikcecoAdL* TV^ \«s^\. v^ 
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^ Helen, however, might be death, or worse than death; and, 
for a moment or two, he remained silent, considering how he 
should act. 

The keen eye of Madame de Chaienl was upon his countenance 
all the time, marking every change of expression, and translating 
all she marked; but after waiting his answer for some time, she 
demanded , ^* You have heard of such a person , have you not?" 

"Well," he replied somewhat impatiently, "what of her? 
What has Mademoiselle d'Albret to do with Helen?" 

"Ha, ha, ha," cried Madame de Chazeul, with a bitter 
laugh. "What has she to do with Helen! Why, simply to tell 
Walter de la Tremblade , that gay Nicholas de Chazeul has made 
a paramour of his niece , in order to raise a devil that will soon 
send all our projects flying to the wind. — You now see there is 
no time to be lost. The thing cannot long be kept secret. This 
girl has got some inkling of the truth , and she must be your wife 
before she can hint her suspicions to him, and he inquire into the 
. facts." 
^ Chazeul paused, and thought for a moment, and then repeated 
his mother's words. "The thing cannot long be kept secret! — 
why not? — What have you done with her, my good mother? — 
Something assuredly; for Helen would keep her own counsel. — 
You have not put her to death , surely?" 

" Not I," cried Madame de Chazeul. " I am not called upon to 
punish such sins as that. It 's only when people stand in the way, 
that wise men put them to death. There, be satisfied, — be 
satisfied. I have done her no harm ; but, as I told yon, the thing 
cannot long be concealed. Rose d'Albret has obtained some inti- 
mation of it. Of that I am sure by her manner. The old priest 
will wonder that his niece does not come hither, for I told him she 
was ill, or I would have brought her; and he will go to see her, so 
that I say, it cannot be long concealed. You must use your time, 
therefore, busily." 

Chazeul saw that his mother did not tell him all ; but he was 
well aware, that it was impossible to obtainrthe straightforward 
truth from her, when she, wished to conceal it , and aecordinf^y 
following the bent which she gave to the conversatieo herself, he 
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asked , '' Bot how — bow am I to use my time busily and to good 
purpose? I, unaided, cannot force Rose d'Albret to give me ber 
hand. If my uncle would assist vigorously, we might indeed suc- 
ceed. But he is timid , as you know , in action, however bold he 
may be in words ; and depend upon it, we shall need strong mea- 
sores to induce her to yield." 

**Ay, strong measui*es indeed," replied his mother, '*but 
they may be used without my brother's will or consent ; and , if 
you manage matters rightly, you may make the lady less positive 
than she is at present. Hark ye, Chazeul, a word in your ear ! " 
He bent down his head , and the Marchioness whispered to him a 
few brief words. 

"No, no! — Impossible," he cried; ** utterly impossible! 
The maid sleeps in the ante-chamber, the priest in the next room. 
— T is quite in vain." 

**Why, foolish boy," replied his mother, ''I mean qo vio- 
lence — I mean no wrong. You do not comprehend me. Do you 
not know, how much store she sets upon virtue and reputation? 
She would never consent to carry to Louis deMontigni, a sullied 
name. Let but her fame be in your hands ; let us but be able to 
prove that you have passed the night in her chamber; and we shall 
have no more idle resistance. The girl Blanchette will give you 
admittance, and be a witness also. Then keep as still as death 
for an hour or two , leave something on the table — a glove — a 
hat — anything in short, to mark that you have been there, and 
to show her herself that it is so , without your telling her." 

Chazeul paused and meditated. He thought the scheme not 
unlikely to succeed ; and yet he feared to undertake it. If dis- 
covered , he knew that it would prove his ruin with his uncle ; and 
he did not see how he could bring it to work upon the mind of 
Rose herself, without acknowledging the truth or more than the 
truth to Monsieur de Liancourt. Just as he was about to r^]y« 
the Count himself returned with father Walter; and one of the 
servants entered at the same time to light the sconces in the hall. 
Madame de Chazeul held up her ISnger ; as a warning to be silent; 
and as soon as the attendant was gone , the Marchioness turned to 
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her brotber, inqmriog, *^Well, what have you done mlh this 
obstinate girl, Anthony?" 

*'In good faith, nothing," replied the Gonnt; *' she was more 
mild «nd gentle than with you; and I left her weeping ; but she is 
as &nn as ever." 

"Well," said Madame de Ghazeul, in an indifferent tone, 
** if she will not by fair means, she must by force. We have every 
right to compel her to do that which is good for her.*' 

Monsieur de Liancourt shook his head doubtfully, saying, **I 
do not know." 

"Ah, my good brother," answered Madame deChazeul in a 
hitter tone, "a battle lost makes great difference with doubtful 
friends. What say you. Monsieur de la Tremblade? Are you for 
giving up the Holy Catholic Union , and bestowing the lands of 
Marennes and Liancourt upon a supporter of the heretics? " 

"Far from it, Madam," replied Walter de la Tremhkde. "If 
anythig, this unfortunate defeat should make us more zealous, 
active , and determined. The party of the League is the party of 
truth and religion; and doubtless it will ultimately triumph. It 
should be our part to promote it the more strenuously, as each 
new obstacle arises; and I must say that, conscentiously, no 
guardian could bestow the hand of his ward upon a man, who, like 
Monsieur de Montigni, has drawn his sword against bis religion." 

"But that is a different thing," said Monsieur de Liancourt 
*^from forcing her to a marriage without her consent." 

'* Not altogether ," answered the priest. * * If you do not com- 
pel her to wed the one, she will wed the other; and when she 
finds there is no escape , most probably her resistance will give 
way." 

Madame de Chazeul watched the countenance of father Walter 
while he spoke, and listened, well satisfied, to words which showed 
her beyond all doubt, that neither her own conduct towards his 
niece, nor that of her son, was ever dreamt of by Walter de la 
Tremblade. " If we can accomplish this marriage ," she thought 
" within a few hours all will be safe. He may rage then, as much 
as he will. It is amusing enough , to make him aid in bringing 
about that, which he wiU wish undoaey when he knows the tmtk." 
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"** What you say is very true, father," rejoined theCoimt, **hut 
I see Dot what meaDS one can employ actually to force her. As she 
said to me but now, we may drag her to the altar, hut she will 
refuse the vow, and protest against U in the face of God and man." 

**Sueh things have taken place," said Walter de la Tremblade, 
^' and yet the ceremony has proceeded." 

'*fiut then, the contract," said Monsieur de Llancourt. *'If 
she will not sign it, how can we farce her?" 

**0h, leave all that to me," cried Madame deChazeul. '*If 
you, brother, will only promise not to interfere, except by exerting 
your authority on behalf of your nephew , and laying your com- 
mands upon her to marry biro, 1 will do all the rest." 

*' But I fear your violence, my good sister," replied the Count. 

Madame de Chaseul was about to answer, when a servant again 
entered the hall; -andMonsieur deLiancourt'exclaimed impatiently, 
** what now?" 

''A messenger is just arrived from Chartres, Sir/' replieathe 
man, **with orders for Monsieur deMottraye who escorted Made- 
moiselle Rose back, to return without a moment's delay, as the 
town is menaced by the King. He brings tidings, too, Sir, that a 
duel has been fought between Monsieur de Montigni and my lord 
of Nemours." 

** Nemours has killed him for a thousand crowns," cried Cha- 
zeul , as joyfully as if De Montigni had shown himself his bitterest 
enemy through life. 

** What more? what more?" cried Monsieur de Liancourt; 
«*which of them fell?" 

''He knew little about it. Sir," replied the servant, *<for be 
came away, before the matter had spread over the town." 

** I will go and see him," exclaimed Chazeul. *' Nemours has 
killed him without doubt." 

Thus saying, he hurried away, and was absent for several 
minutes, during which time Che Marchioness talked in a low voice 
to the priest. But the Count remained standing in the middle of 
the room, with his eyes bent down and his heart sad. He could 
not but recollect the days that were passed. The boy whom he 
hid brought up from tarly years, the graces 4ind high qualities he 
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had displayed, and many a little act, and many a little 
forgotten till that moment, rose up reproachfully before hi 
and for the time filled him with grief, and with remorse. Th 
of conscience, which in its own hour will be heard, told hi: 
the deed was his, that, had he not attempted to injure and c 
his sister's son, all the long train of dark and sad events, 
had filled the last few days, would not have happened, th 
and peace, and mutual love, and kindly affecUon migh 
reigned , where strife and evil passion , violence and deatli 
been introduced, as the black followers of fraud. His broth 
his nephew, both were gone in a few short days ; and his hea 
him, that the virtuous and the good had been cut off, wt 
dishonest and the vile remained! 

' It was but during a few minutes, however, that such th> 
oppressed him; for vanity, his besetting sin, the besetting 
so many, the salve with which the devil medicates all the ^ 
of conscience was soon brought to his relief. He was too 
believe, for any length of time, that he could do wrong, 
though the warning angel of the human heart thundered il 
ear. * ' Had De Montigni done as he was asked," he though! 
he had mastered the first impression, *' nothing of this kind 
have happened. It is all in consequence of his own obsi 
What a sad thing it is , that men will not be persuaded t 
own good ! " 

As these comforting reflections passed through his 
Chazeul re-entered the hall. '*He is dead," he cried, **1 
all doubt he is dead. The man himself saw Nemours com 
into the city, alone and uninjured." 

''Well, then," said Madame de Chazeul, wc are sai 
farther trouble ; for now you are the only heir. You had be 
and tell her the news, Chazeul. Perhaps it may deliver he 
as great an embarrassment as any one feels." 

**Fie now, Jacqueline! Fie now!" cried the Count. 
know not her heart or feelings." 

"I know very well, my good brother," replied Mada 
Chazeul, * ' that women if they have said a thing, often adhe 
with the constancy of a martyr, when they would give thei 
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hand for a bir excuse for changing; but vanity keeps them to the 
point, with a much firmer sort of resolollon than conviction can 
supply. Do not tell me about her feelings ! I know my own sex 
far better than you do ; and I am sure there is not one woman out 
often, who would not rejoice at the death of her dearest friend, if 
it delivered her from a great embarrassment." 

**I find the church is merciful as well as wise, in imposing 
celibacy upon its priesthood," said father Walter, with a cold 
sarcastic smile. **But, indeed, I think it would be better, not to 
tell Mademoiselle d'Albret to-night. She must be fatigued ; her 
mind depressed with disappointment and anxiety ; and she should 
be allowed some time for repose." 

*^No, father, no ! " replied Madame de Chazeul. "She must 
know it to-night, for the marriage shall take place to-morrow, or, 
at farthest, the next day. Let her have to-night for grief — for I 
do not say she will not weep — to-morrow her mind will be made 
up, and the affair can proceed with decency." 

^*Will you tell her, father Walter? " said Monsieur de Lian- 
coort. 

"Nay," exclaimed the Marchioness, "why give him that 
trouble? I will do it in a moment." 

"No, Jacqueline, you shall not go," cried the Count. "You 
are too harsh and fierce to bear such tidings. — Go, Father, go! 
— It is an office of Christian charity." 

"She is more likely to believe it from my lips, than yours. 
Madam," said father Walter, "and therefore I will undertake the 
task ; but I must be quick, for I have my watch to commence in 
the chapel." 

"Let us hear how she bears it," said the Count de Liancourt. 
"I grieve for the poor girl." 

"Pshaw!" cried Jacqueline de Chazeul; and the priest quit- 
ted the hall, leaving the Marchioness evidently uneasy. 

A chamber had now been assigned to Rose d'Albret, higher in 
the building than that which she had formerly tenanted , and next 
to the room of father Walter himself. It opened first into an ante- 
chamber, somewhat smaller than the other, and thence upon a 
large landing place, separated from the stairs by a balustrade. 
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The ante-reom, as before , was occupied by the maid Blanehette, 
who, well warned and tutored, was Icept a&a spy upon all her 
mistress's actions ; and, on entering this little suite of apartments, 
the girl wte the first person whom father Walter encountered. 

She was siitiog at a table, knitting, with a sullen brow and 
pouting lips ; and , notwithstanding deep habitual reverence for 
the priest, she seemed scarcely willing to answer him civilly, when 
he inquired, if he could speak with her mistress. 

*'I cannot tell," replied- the girl, rising for a moment, and 
resuming her seat^ <*I really do not know what she is-doing, — 
she does not want my services, she says; she would rather be 
alone." 

*'Go and see, daughter!" said theprlesU *' Doubtless Ma- 
demoiselle d'Albret is grieved and perhaps angry; but that does 
not exempt you from respect and obedience towards her in all 
things, where other duties do not require you to oppose her 
wishes." 

** Indeed, Cnther," answered the girl sullenly, *'I cannot un- 
dertake all this. — Here, I am told not to quit her ante-room, 
from the moment she enters her chamber, till the moment she 
leaves it, which is making me no better than a prisoner; and then, 
I am to be rated, and frowned upon by the* Lady, as if I bad 
behaved veryilLtober» — I don't see why I should bear all this." 

'* Because you are ordered to^do so," said the priest somewhat 
sternly r but he added the next moment, *'It wili not beof long 
duration however. Now go and tell her I am here> seeking to 
speak with her ona matter of deep moment." 

Before Blanehette could obey, however, the door of the ante- 
chamber opened, and Bfadame de Chazeul entered^ saying, *'I 
have come to tell her myself, good father^ I can then better judge 
of her frame of mind'; and, as the Count tells me, you have to 
keep vigil by the body of my poof old brother Michael^, which I 
did not understand befose, I will not keep you." 

V Nay,^ replied the priest, ^* I have time, and will never shrink 
from doing my duty. This poor child will need consolation , and 
Mi mast be mj task to give \t lo Yms > «& l«x «&\fiE\^^Mit%<ilQA can 

do 80." 
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The Marchioness was evidently not well pleased with this 
reply ; and, though she masked her embarrassment as well as she 
could , yet a certain air of anxiety and uneasiness , did not escape 
the caJm but penetrating eye of Walter de la Tremblade. ^<She 
doubts me /' he thought. ^^ She is one of those who have n» con- 
fidence in any one. What must her own heart be like ! " 

As he thus pondered, Blanchette returned, and bade him 
enter, which he did, making way, however, for Madame de Cha- 
zeul to pass in first. 

Rose had been weeping, but her eyes were now dry; and the 
usual mild and gentle expression was upon her countenance , till 
her eye lighted upon Madame de Chazeul; and then she turned 
away her head , with a look of shuddering horror , which the Mar- 
chioness did not fail to mark, though with less anger, than might 
perhaps have been expected. It was her wish to overawe and to 
command , both at present and in future and the age of wishing to 
be loved, had long passed by with her. Rose however, soon 
added to the offence ; for , turning towards Walter de la Trem- 
blade, she said, **The girl merely mentioned your name, father; 
and I was willing and even glad to receive you; but the conversa- 
tion which has already taken place between this lady and myself, 
was not of such a character as to make her society very desirable 
to me." 

'*Yon must have it, nevertheless, pretty minion," replied 
Madame de Chazeul. **I know you are as ungrateful, as you are 
self-willed ; but I came to break to you a piece of news which has 
just arrived, and which, as you must hearit sooner or later ^ we 
have thought fit to communicate at once.^ 

** The sooner it is communicated the better," answered Rose ; 
**I beseech you to make no delay; for I am anxious U> retire to 
rest." 

Madame de Chazeul turned towards the priest with a sign for 
him to proceed; and father Walter taking up the tale, addressed 
Rose in a gentle and a kindly tone, saying, **Ifear, my poor 
daughter, what we have to communicate may f^ieve^«\]L\i!L<(yE^>9QA!^ 
jou expect; and I weald therefore have 'jou ptepox^ ^ww mvsA, 
Af UUakMDgofbow God tries all meniath\fti9<ffV^> ^Vi^x«tvw» 
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deep afflictions, making them sometimes his chastisements for 
errors past, sometimes warnings against future faults, often de- 
priving us of those things most dear which might prove snares to 
us, often frustrating our most anxious desires, which, if we knew 
all, might in their gratification produce misery, instead of joy." 

Rose listened attentively , anxious to hear what was to come 
next; but Madame de Chazeul waved her hand impatiently, ex- 
claiming, "You are not in the pdlpit, my good father. Do you 
not see she is quite prepared for anything you have to say? The 
truth is this, Mademoiselle d*Albret , a messenger has just arrived 
from Chartres bringing orders for the men who accompanied you, 
to return immediately , and with that order they conveyed intel- 
ligence that a duel has been fought between Monsieur de Nemours, 
and your late lover De Montigni , in which the latter has met with 
the chastisement which his presumption deserved , and has been 
killed on the spot." 

Rose started up and clasped her hands, while her face grew 
pale as ashes , and for a moment she seemed about to faint. The 
next instant, however, she passed her hand across her brow, 
gazed for a moment anxiously upon the ground , and then sud- 
denly raised her head with a smile full of scorn, while the blood 
came back into her cheek and lip, exclaiming, "It is false! I 
know that it is false ! " 

" The poor creature is mad ," said Madame de Chazeul. "You 
know it to be false , when we know it to be true ! You must have 
wonderfully clever information. The man is in the ch&teau at this 
moment, who brought the tidings from Chartres." 

"Let me see him ! " said Rose d'Albret. 

Madame de Chazeul paused, and saw that, by mentioning the 
messenger, she had committed a mistake ; for it was her object to 
represent the death of De Montigni as certain , and she was aware 
that her son had run on to that inference , much more rapidly than 
the man's own account might justify." 

"No," she replied, "you shall not see him. I pledge my 
word that the information is true. Here is father Walter ready to 
do the same. Monsieur de Liancourt will tell yop the like story. 
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If ydu insult us by doubting our word , it does not become us , to 
take any trouble to convince you.** 

*' Madam, I have been deceived in more than one thing 
already," replied Rose, bending her head gravely; **and con- 
sequently, I do not lend my mind easily to everything that is told 
me. Father Walter, I beseech you, by your duty to God, by 
your sacred calling , as you shall answer for it hereafter , to let me 
know , has this information truly arrived , and is it certain?" 

'*That it has arrived, is beyond doubt," answered the priest, 
**but in regard to the certainty or the particulars — not having 
spoken with the messenger myself — I cannot say anything." 

Rose waved her hand. ** Enough," she said, ** enough; I 
will beseech you now to leave me. — Nay, I can endure no more 
to-night." 

Madame deChazeul was going to add something; but the priest 
laid his hand upon her arm, saying, *'Nay, Madam, let us not 
press upon her hardly. Give her till to-morrow to think over it ; " 
and he led the Marchioness away, leaving poor Rose to her me- 
ditations. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

Thb moment the priest and the Marchioness de Chazeul were 
gone. Rose d'Albret cast herself down into her chair, and covered 
her eyes with her hands. She would fain have shut out every sight 
and sound , in order that she dight bend the whole energies of her 
mind to contemplation of that one question — were the dreadful 
tidings she had heard, true or false? Rut the agitating beating 
of her heart, the whirling confusion of her brain, prevented her 
for along time, from flxing her thoughts firmly upon all the dif- 
ferent arguments for believing or disbelieving the tale that had 
been told her. All was wild, and vague, and indistinct. Appre- 
hension at first was far more powerful than hope; and, though 
reason pointed out many improbabilities even in that part of the 
intelligence which, as the reader knows, was absolutely true, 
yet she still dreaded the worst, even while she resolved, if pos- 
sible , to believe that all was false. 

Rose d'Albret. VI 
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'* Was it likely," she asked herself, **that so proud a prince 
as the Duke of Nemours , should risk his life in single combat 
against his own prisoner? Was it probable, that he, who had 
shown himself so haughty towards De Montigni as scarcely to re- 
turn him an answer , should place himself in such a position as to 
be compelled to meet him in the field? Was it not likely, most 
likely, that such a tale should be invented by those who had al- 
ready deceived her on other points , in order to lead her the more 
easily to the objects they desired? Was it not clear that it was so, 
from their refusal to produce the messenger? Was not , in short, 
anything asserted by Jacqueline de Chazeul , more likely to be 
false than true?" 

Thus argued hope ; but on the other side fear , though in fewer 
words, spoke with a more powerful voice. **The priest bad as- 
serted that the report had undoubtedly arrived. Would he ven- 
ture to do so , after the solemn adjuration she addressed to him, 
if he were not himself convinced that what he said was true? 
Then, too, the pains he had taken to prepare her mind for the 
tidings, showed care and consideration for her; and, if the lan- 
guage he had used in so doing, were but the preface to a false- 
hood , it must be blasphemous trifling indeed. She suffered me- 
mory to run back over all the events lately passed ; she considered 
his conduct, she asked herself if he had ever been guilty of de- 
liberate falsehood? The answer was , no. He had suffered others 
to do so; but he had not done it himself. Without telling the 
exact truth , he had not uttered actual untruth. With that species 
of art, which has acquired the name of a body of men famous for 
employing it in all their dealings , he had made truth serve the 
purposes of falsehood; and, by a Jesuitical juggle, had counte- 
nanced things that he knew to be untrue , without leaving those he 
deceived any means of convicting him of a lie. But now he had 
boldly and straightforwardly said , that the intelligence had cer- 
tainly arrived. There was no evading that, she thought; it must 
either be true or false. She recollected, too, the fierce anger 
which De Montigni had displayed when first made prisoner by 
Nemours, and the words and glances which had passed between 
them in regard to herself. Might not such a scene » she inquired, 
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faaye been renewed, when her lover found that she had been ac- 
tually sent back without even being permitted another interview 
with him? Might he not have used such language as would com- 
pel a prince of fiery courage like Nemours to wave the privileges 
of his rank , and meet him as had been reported. Nemours was 
known to be daring, chivalrous, and of a character to carry the 
point of honour to excess ; and if they met , was not the result re- 
ported to her, likely to take place." 

Thus argued fear; and between his voice and that of hope, 
her mind was left in that painful uncertainty, which is more wear*- 
ing and agitating to the human frame , than even grief itself. She 
was still busy with these thoughts , when the door opened and the 
maid looked in ; but Rose waved her hand impatiently , exclaim- 
ing, *' leave me, leave me, I do not want you. You can go to 
bed." 

The very sight of Blanchette, however, brought back to her 
mind all the arts that had been practised upon her before, and 
made her once more hope that this sad intelligence might be part 
of a similar plan. **I will retire to bed;" she thought, 'Mn the 
darkness and stillness of the night, I can think over these things 
more quietly than now. The sight of that girl is hateful to me. 
I will shut her out," but when she looked round, she found that 
the lock of the door between her room and the ante-chamber , had 
been removed. 

*'Ha!" she said, *<am I to have no privacy? This is hard, 
indeed;" and, sitting down, she wept, feeling that she was left 
alone to struggle with all the arts and machinations of a number, 
amongst whom she had no friend. Rising again , after a moment, 
she wiped away the tears , murmuring to herself, * * but they shall 
not conquer me. Even if he whom I love be gone , and have left 
me in this cold-hearted world alone , I can die and follo^^ him ; but 
I will never be the wife of that base and hateful man , let the result 
he whatever it may." Thus saying, she undressed without 
assistance, and retired to bed. But, for poor Rose d'Albret, it 
was DO couch of repose. The thorns of the pillow — busy care, 
and sharp apprehension and bitter grief— banished all sleep from 
her eyei ; and hour after hour she lay turning in bee iiiV[i^V)ki^s«L\sk^ 
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he«vy thoughts ivhich had burdened her since the visit of the priest 
and Madame de Chazeul. 

Daylight returned, at length; and, raising herself upon her 
arm, she gazed round, as the faint grey stream of early morning 
poured through the window, and showed the various objects in 
the room. Then came a warmer tint, as the sun actually rose, 
and witl^ it some of the thoughts which usually accompany the 
rising day. How beautiful is the revival of nature from her dark 
slumber in the arms of night ! what an image of the dawning of 
eternal life to the emancipated spirit after the shadow of the grave ! 
How good, how great, how wise, is the Almighty Author of all, 
who plants in the seasons , and in the elements , in the changes of 
the world , and in all the revolutions of nature , the signs and 
symbols of his beneficence and his power, with promises of love 
and blessing and protection! There was consolation even in the 
pale beams of morning ; but then came back the sad thought , the 
bitter unanswerable question, to the mind of Rose d'Albret— " 
Bo the eyes of Louis de Montigni see , like mine , the return of 
dawning day, or are they closed for ever in the tomb?" And rising 
from her bed she knelt, and prayed, and wept, till the increasing 
sounds in the house told her, that her oppressors were once more 
waking into active life , and that she must prepare her mind to 
suffer and resist. 

Oh , how most painful of all the many grievous tasks of life , is 
that of resistance ! and yet it is the unceasing lot of humanity ; for 
this is all a battle field, and at every point— within and without, 
against ourselves and others , against circumstances , temptations, 
cares, griefs, fears, pleasures, successes, triumphs, vanity, 
hope, expectation, pride, disappointment, opposition, regret, 
and despair; against man and fiends — it is all resistance ; and he 
who would ultimately win the garland of victory, must be armed 
and awake at every moment of existence. From the moment when 
the foot of Adam first trod the garden , until the now in which we 
stand against the foe , the conflict has gone on ; and happy are they 
who do resist. 

Yet 't is a weary and a terrible task , especially for those who 
buckle OD their armour for the first time; and poor Rose d'Alhret 
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fell her heart sink as she prepared herself for it. But still, the 
thought of him she loved , and her repugnance to the man who 
would have injured him , nerved her for the effort ; and again and 
again » she repeated , ** They shall never move me ! My voice must 
speak the falsehood, my own hand must sign my folly, my own 
heart must prove the traitor, ere they can conquer." 

Her knowledge , too , of those with whom she had to deal , was 
not a little serviceal)fe in guarding her against all arts. That know- 
ledge had come slowly, not by study or inquiry, but sinking in 
daily into her mind , as act after act ^ and word afterword, deve- 
loped the characters of the persons who now surrounded her. 

*' If they have doubts of De Montigni's fate/' she argued, ^* they 
will urge me to this abhorred marriage with Chazeul at once and 
immediately; they will give me no time — they may even try 
threats , and violence , and force. If they have no doubt they 
will be less importunate; they win allow me to deliberate, to 
mourn. But, good heaven, if they try force, what shall I do? 
— It matters not, I will die first. But, by their course, I shall 
know whether the tale be true or false ; and if from their urgency I 
judge that it is false , I shall gain strength from hope , and courage 
even from their cruelty. Poor Helen de la Tremblade ! They 
cannot make me as thou art — they cannot add self-reproach to 
all I suffer, but by my own fault. Would that I had not promised, 
never to tell her tale , till she herself thought fit. I might perhaps 
find a friend , if I could do so , in the only one who could well be- 
friend me. She knew not how much her story might serve me 
now; and I little thought that I should long to tell it for my own 
safety, rather than for her comfort. But hark , there are people 
speaking near! I will be dressed and prepared to meet them 
when they come hither. Blanchette," she continued aloud, 
••Blanchette!" 

The girl made her call several times, and then appeared with 
a dull and sullen countenance; and Rose proceeding with her 
toilet, exchanged but few words with one whom she had never 
either loved or esteemed ,. and now despised. 

When she was fully dressed she advanced towards the door, 
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saying , ' * I will go out upon the ramparts. Pat the room in order 
against my return." 

But the girl planted herself in the way, and replied, **Yoa 
cannot, Mademoiselle. There are strict orders that you remain 
Here , till the Count or the Marchioness come for you." 

There was a low suppressed laugh — a laugh of triumph in her 
power -> mingled with the girl's words, which was hard to bear; 
and Rose felt at first inclined to resist, and then to weejj ; but she 
gave way to neither temptation ; and , after gazing at her for a mi- 
nute, merely replied, *^What, I am a prisoner, then; and my 
own maid the gaoler? It is well ; but it will prove fruitless. Give 
me a book 9 I will read." 

The girl inquired what book, and gave her mistress the pain — 
and she well knew it was a pain, — to speak more than once before 
she chose to comprehend. 

At length, however, a book Was brought; «and poor Rose 
d'Albret, placing herself near the window, strove to read with an 
unconcerned air. But it was in vain she did so ; the letters swam 
before her eyes : her mind wandered to 'other things : her eye ran 
over the lines without gathering their sense ; and , ere she had 
mastered more than two or three sentences, there was a step in 
the ante-room, a knock at the door, and before she could say 
<* Come in," Madame de Chazeul entered, followed by Monsieur 
deLiancourt. The conflict, she saw, was about to begin, and 
with an anxious gasp for breath , and a haggard eye , she gazed 
upon them as they approached, unable to speak, though she 
strove to do so. 

** Be calm. Rose, becalm," said Monsieur de Liancourt, 
placing a seat for his sister, and taking one himself. *'I have 
come to you thus early in the morning, because Madame de Cha- 
zeul and father Walter informed me last night, that you enter- 
tained snspicions as to the reality of the sad intelligence which we 
received last night, and I wish to assure you with my own lips 
that there is no doubt — that I entertain no doubt of the fact." 

Rose wept but could not reply; and after a brief pause, the 
Count proceeded i "Of couraft I ^%^\ ^^«^\^ %\\k^^^ v.\\&.l such a 
fatesboald liave overtaken m^ iiep\kft7i\ \wxv\ ^xscirxVA^ ^sX^^Si 
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same time remembering, that he has not lately acted as became 
him , nor shown towards me that respect and gratitude which I 
trust I deserved at his hands." 

**0h, Sir/' cried Rose, waving her hand mournftilly; *Hoach 
not the memory of the dead — of one who was willing to show yon 
every reverence, although, perhaps, he might feel that he had 
been wronged and deceived. To you/' she continued, seeing the 
Count's lip quiver, ** to you he attributed it not, but to the coun- 
sels of others ; and you would have found no one more affectionate 
DO one more willing to testify, in every way, his regard and re- 
spect." ^ 

"Well, well," cried Madame de Chazeul, "there is no use 
of disputing about such things. That is all past. The question 
before us is of the present. You had something to say on that 
score, brother, I think?" 

" Why, simply this," replied the Count, " that as my nephew 
Chazeul is now, without dispute, my heir, he is also, without 
dispute, the person indicated by the contract between myself and 
Monsieur de Marennes — as your husband , Rose ! " he added, 
in a slow emphatic tone. 

Rose gazed down and was silent, for her heart beat so violently 
that she had no power to reply. Had she calculated her whole con- 
duct, however, to obtain an insight into the views of her two com- 
panions, nothing could have served her better than that silence, 
for Madame de Chazeul observed, after a momentary pause, "I 
am happy to see you make no objection, for no longer delay can be 
admitted, — indeed it is impossible — for the presence of Chazeul 
is instantly required by the Buke of Mayenne, and you must go 
with him as his wife/' 

* ' Make no objection ! " said Rose. 

Rut Madame de Chazeul cut her short, saying, ** Ay, and it 
is well that you do not, for it could have no effect if you did. 
Everything is determined and prepared. The contract , as before 
drawn up, waits for your signature, and the marriage must take 
place at once." 

" He is not dead/' murmured Rose to YietscXl^ ^vV^ql^tA^^^ 
JookofjofpassiDg oyer her countenance » n\L\c\LVtiO%^^\tfi«w^^ 
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could in no degree comprehend; and the next moment, turning to 
Ifonsieor de Liancoiirt» she said , *' Sir , I will ask if this be de- 
cent and proper, in the very first day of moaming for yonr nephew, 
for him to whom my heart was given , and my hand promised , to 
propose that I should wed another?" 

*' Urgent cirenmstances, Rose," answered the Count , *<mnst 
justify wtat would not otherwise be right. The necessity for Cha- 
xeul's immediate departure compels us to this course, and I must 
insist that you make no opposition." 

* * If Monsieur de Chazeul must depart ," said Rose, * * let him ; 
he can return at some future period , when a widowed heart may 
have somewhat recovered from the wound it has received. But it 
shall not be said, that Rose d'Albret gave her hand to another, be- 
fore her tears were dry for him to whom her faith was plighted." 

"This is all vain folly," cried Madame de Chazeul; '^ my son 
will find means to dry your tears , if that be all." 

*^He can but make them flow more bitterly," replied Rose 
d'Albret; ** was ever such a monstrous and cruel thing proposed ! 
Oh, Sir," she continued , turning to the Count, "will you, a 
man of honour and a gentleman , a man of feeling, and of a kindly 
heart — will you countenance the attempt to force me , the very 
day after I. have heard of poor Louis de Montigni's bloody death, 
to wed a man for whom I never entertained aught but indiffe- 
rence?" 

"Well, Rose, well," said the Count, rising; "I will give 
you another day ; that is all that I can allow ; for my word is 
pledged that, before noon to-morrow, you shall be Chazeul's wife. 
Nay , say no more , for I will hear no more. Make up your mind 
to it in the meanwhile ; for on this point I am firm , and your con- 
duct in secretly quitting my roof for the purpose of thwarting all 
my designs and wishes for your benefit, well justifies me in com- . 
polling your immediate obedience." 

Thus saying he turned and left the room ; but Madame de 
Chazeul remained gazing upon her poor victim with a bitter , and 
ahnost contemptuous look, which might well teach Rose to appre- 
hend no very happy life if wedded to her son. 
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** What is the meaning of all this , girl? " exclaimed the Mar*> 
ddoness , as soon as the door had closed upon Monsieor de Lian* 
court; *'yoa are plotting some stratagem, — your delays have 
some end in view." 

** None , Madam ," answered Rose d'Alhret. *' The only ob- 
ject that I can have hi life is, to avoid a nnion with a man I despise 
and abhor/' 

«« Despise and abhor ! ** exclaimed Jacqueline de Chazenl , in a 
mocking tone ; ^* pray may I ask how it happens that sach passions 
have found their way into your gentle breast?" 

''His own deeds , which have come to my ears in spite of your 
precautions, Madam," replied Rose, '*have planted those feel- 
ings there , never to be rooted out." 

'* What deeds ? " demanded the Marchioness , sternly. 

''Unhappily I have promised never to name them ," answered 
Rose ; '' but you know to what I allude right well ; and you cannot 
doubt with what eyes I must look upon your son." 

"Tou must be his wife, notwithstanding*" said Madame de 
Chazeul. 

But Rose could bear no more. "Never!" she exclaimed; 
' ' never ! Come what may I will never be his wife. Yon may drag 
me to the altar, but not even by silence will I seem to give consent. 
I will refuse the vow, I will cast away the ring, I will call God to 
witness that I am not his wife. This hand shall never sign the con- 
tract till it moulders in the grave; and if death be the consequence, 
I will not do one act that can make me his; " and overpowered by 
her own vehemence, as well as by the many emotions in her 
bosom, she burst into a bitter flood of tears. 

Madame de Chazeul gazed at her for a moment, while her 
whole face worked with passion , which she could not find words 
to express; and then shaking her hand at her, she exclaimed, in 
a low bitter tone , ' * You shall ! " and quitted the room. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Week the Marchioness de Chazeul retired from Rose's 
chamber, she did not seek the society of her brother; n'^ilherdid 
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she at first send for her son , nor inquire for the priest. But , as 
ihe passed through the ante-chamber, she beckoned to the maid 
Blanchette, who had quitted the room, when she and the Count 
had entered it, and, with a sign to follow , led the way to her own 
apartments. When there, she seated herself before the mirror, 
and remained for several minutes in deep thought. She was, as 
we have depicted her, rancorous and vindictive, but at the same 
time ambitious and greedy. Nor was she less pertinacious and 
resolute, than crafty and clear-sighted. No diflficulties repelled 
her, no obstacles were in her eyes insurmountable, no means 
unjustifiable to attain her ends. Of true religion she had none, 
though not a little bigotry, strange as such a combination may 
appear; and, as was the case with many besides herself in that day, 
she would often scoff at even Almighty power, and set at nought 
Heaven's vengeance, yet as often give herself up to penance and 
austerities, with all the devotion of a saint. But penance never 
reached the point of interrupting her in the course she chose to 
pursue. She would mortify her appetites , but not abandon her 
designs; and, though her formal observance of the injunctions ot 
her church, might show some sort of superstitious dread , the-only 
fear that seemed to affect her in her dealings with the world, was 
the fear of failure. 

It was that apprehension that now assailed her; but, as was 
always the case with her, all that it produced was , fresh efforts to 
^ attain her ends, greater exertions to overcome the obstacles that op- 
posed her. The high and firm resolution displayed by Rose d'AJbret 
would have been nothing in her eyes , had she possessed the sole 
command over her brother's unhappy ward. Her declarations, 
she would have laughed to scorn, and her remonstrances she 
would not have listened to. For years , she had looked upon Rose 
as a creature that was but to be made subservient to her purposes, 
the seal to the deed that was to transfer the estates of Liancourt 
and Marennes to the house of Chazeul, and she regarded even an 
expression of reluctance as a daring offence. But she feared the 
effect ofRose*8 firmness on her brother ; she knew him to be weak 
snd irresolute , easily swayed b^ i^^TSO\i<& ^l «.^x\s\fe\ m\nd than his 
own, violent and hasty by slails, WXfiNMKSx»^^'a^vtjj5«si\^^ 
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resistance; and she doubted much, if Rose maintained her reso- 
lution steadily, refused to go to the altar, oi* to sign the contract, 
that Monsieur de Liancourt would use force to compel her, or 
pass over her resistance and declare the marriage complete , con- 
trary to her protest. There was no scheme , however dark and cri- 
minal, that she would not have followed to remove the resistance 
of her brother's ward ; there were no means that she would not 
have employed, as she herself expressed it, to render a marriage 
with Ghazeul necessary to her honour. But she feared that she might 
be frustrated if she attempted too daring a project, though that 
which had presented itself at one time to her mind, had been 
shortly before carried through but too successfully in another 
noble house in France, where the most atrocious violence had 
been employed , to effect an object very similar to her own. 

But Uiough fond of strong and decided measures, Madame de 
Chazeul was always willing to employ cunning and tortuous 
means; and she saw no method of ensuring success, but by pur- 
suing the plan which she had hinted to her son : and now, as she 
sat there revolving all the circumstances in her mind , she applied 
herself to fit so neatly the various parts of her scheme together, 
that no flaw might mar it in the execution. Blanchette in the 
meantime stood before her, now bending her eyes upon the 
ground, in assumed modesty and diffidence, now raising them 
with a furtive glance , to the countenance of the Marchioness , and 
striving, but vainly, to read on that dark and puzzled page , that 
which was passing in the still darker and more intricate heart. 

At length Madame de Chazeul spoke, in a tone quiet and calm 
as if no angry passion was a guest in her bosom, saying, **How 
did Mademoiselle d'AIbret pass the night, Blanchette? She seems 
weary and disturbed this morning." 

*'I do not know. Madam," replied Blanchette, **She sent 
me away from her quite crossly, and I saw her no more till this 
morning. Then she was cross enough. Madam," continued the 
girl , ** especially when I told her she was not to leave the room till 
some one came for her." 

**And who told you to do that?" excVaimed Wi^ 'NLvtOGL\^\!A»Si 
witbaJookofsurpme, '' who told you to do tki«\. , \%viT* 
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'* Why you, Madam, ordered me to watch her closely everj 
moment/' answered Blanchette; *^and so did the Count; and 
how was I to watch her, if she were to go oat, wandering all about 
theCh4teau?" 

^' You are insolent, girl!" cried Madame de Chazeul, **and 
this is the way by your impertinent domineering, that you turn 
the mind of Mademoiselle d'Albret against her friends. Tou 
should have watched as if you were not watching ; you should have 
given information to my brother, or myself , if she went out; and 
not have presumed to make yourself her turnkey. — Who are you, 
that you should dare to dictate to a lady like that, whether she 
should go forth or not?" 

The maid replied not, but coloured highly and bit her lip, 
looking down upon the ground with apparently no very placable 
endurance of the reprimand , which probably she felt the more, 
as she was fully conscious of having exceeded her orders , at the 
very time she did so , for the purpose of gratifying her own spite- 
ful nature. 

^^Well." continued Madame de Chazeul, recovering herself 
speedily, and remembering that the girl's services might still be 
needful, *^I dare say, you did not err intentionally; but remember < 
to do so no more. Tou may watch Mademoiselle d'Albret closely, 
while she is in her chamber : and , if she goes out of it, either give 
information instantly to Monsieur de Liancourt, or come to me. 
It seems," she added in an indifferent tone, *Uhatthe only per- 
son she is inclined to see is Monsieur de Chazeul. I shall there- 
fore trouble her no more. When he comes , of course admit him, 
as the marriage is to take place to-morrow, but no one else,— 
eicept indeed , father Walter de la Tremblade ," she continued 
after an instant's thought — Monsieur de Chazeul of course when- 
ever he comes , — but no one else ; — and remember , Blanchette, 
have everything prepared to set out to-morrow , about mid-day, 
both for your mistress and yourself, for you must all sleep at 
Chartres to-morrow night, and the next day, on to Paris." 

There is a dull and heavy looking sort of personage, amongst 
ibe yarious classes o£ bum&u \^c\Yi%%^ Vi^Vi^m^k^^Uuidclear- 
sightedaess of the shrewd and \]tit c\iut)\^%NiiW\sASLOfi»s»KXKi^vL^ 
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more freqaently set completely at defiance than even by the politic 
and the artful. The air of cold indifferent stupidity , ivhich is na- 
tural to it, in itself generates an idea of a slow and nnexcitable 
spirit, and an obtuse and inactive mind incapable of strong feel- 
ings eicept of a very animal kind, which not unfrequently deceives 
the most penetrating. The surface looks so much as if there were 
nothing below, that we rarely take the trouble of ascertaining the 
depth and strength of the currents that may be running under- 
neath. 

Of this character was the maid Blanchette. She gave no in- 
dication of being offended at the censure of the Marchioness de 
Chazeul, except by the momentary heightening of her colour; and 
the lady fancied that she had effaced all trace of her harsh words, 
by holding out the idea of her accompanying Rose to Paris. But 
it was not so. Blanchette was always displeased with censure, 
even when, as a humble dependant, she had no claim, but for 
services that could be performed by a dozen others, as well as 
by herself; but, when she had grown a person of importance 
ia her own eyes, by being entrusted with a charge that no one 
but herself could perform, she felt injured and indignant at 
the slightest blame, and that of Madame de Chazeul had been 
neither very gentle in manner nor very temperate in words. 
She^only dropped a profound courtesy then , without making any 
reply while the Marchioness spoke, as if her little wit were 
busily engaged with other matters, and she was prepared to receive 
and obey all orders communicated to her without doubt or hesita- 
tion. But such a line of conduct was far from her intention ; deep 
and angry passion was at the bottom of her heart; and she deter- 
mined , if fortune prospered with her, to find some means of re- 
taliating, in act, if not in seeming, the bitter words of the Marchio- 
ness , without spoiling her own prospects of advancement. She 
listened then to the end without saying a word ; but merely courte- 
sying from time to time , till at length as the lady finished , she 
replied, '*I will see to it all, Madam! Everything shall be quite 
ready." 

•U/, see tb9t it be" replied Madame de CMiexsX. ^'^ Ksi\ws^ . 
BJaacbette, sead Moasieur de Chazeul lo me vi^wx c«si^^^^^- 
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The maid retired, and the Marchioness remained turning in 
her mind the next step to be taken. ** Tes /' she said , * 'we may 
trost the priest, — but not too far. Rose will tell him nothing, 
thanks to her promise. I wonder how she learned anything to 
tell. — Some letter from Helen doubtless : or else that girl has 
made herself some friends in the camp of the Bearoois ; perhaps 
has got some new paramour. >- I was a fool to deal so harshly with 
her. What was it to me , if she chose to play the harlot with the 
boy? My fear of her spoiling this marriage drove me too far. — 
¥es we can trust the priest. I have had the castle gates too 
strictly watched for any one to have brought him tidings with- 
out my knowing it. — We must trust him , that is the worst- 
though I do think he would go on , even if he knew all. But his 
chamber is too near, not to make him a sharer of our plans. — 
These priests are but spies upon us in our own chateaux. I wonder 
that we tolerate them. Yet they are useful too , when they choose 
- to be serviceable. — His zeal for the league will keep him faithful." 

Such were some of the half-muttered, half-silent thoughts of 
Jacqueline de Chazeul , as she sat waiting for her son ; but he kept 
her not long in expectation , for he was anxious to hear the result 
of her interview with Rosed'Albret; and, as soon as he did appear, 
the Marchioness greeted him with a gay look, asking, '*Well, 
Chazeul , have you seen your uncle ? " 

'* No ! '* he replied , '* He has not come to the hall. What are 
your news? What says the little prisoner? " 

'*0f that afterwards," answered the Marchioness, ** First, 
the marriage is to be to-morrow before noon. For that, your 
Uncle's word is pledged , and we must see that he keeps it ; for, if 
this obstinate girl should still resist , he may be shaken. Now tell 
me, Chazeul, when did her looks first begin to grow cold towards 
you?" 

**They were never very warm," said Chazeul, ''but they have 
been chilly enough for the last ten days." 

'TAen it is so ! " rejoined li\s mother as if speaking to herself; 
'' ibat cbilliaess makes me iViinik V\i«X %\i^ mvi Vss^^wsL\*S&&\\asaA 
ihanless." 
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''Come, good mother, no riddles/* exclaimed Chazeul, *'we 
baye no time for solving them ; nor am I an OEdlpos. What is it 
that you mean?" 

*' I mean that jealousy has a share in this affair,*' answered the 
Uarchioness. *' She has learned your folly with Helen de la Trem- 
t>lade. — Helen has written to her, or told her; for she saw her 
ibout that time." 

"I do not believe it," replied Chazeul , '< I do not believe it in 
the least;" and putting his hand to his brow, he thought for a 
moment, murmuring, **No, no'she would never—" 

''But she has, foolish boy," cried Madame de Chazeul. " I 
know she has^ from what this wrong-headed girl said just now» 
Now mark me well, Chazeul, if you will be guided by me in every- 
thing, you will succeed, wed Rose d'Albret, and be one of the 
richest men in France , — ay, second to none in wealth and power, 
except the princes of the blood. But if you will not , you will lose 
ber, and with her, not only her estates, but all the wealth that 
bas accumulated , since first she came here as a child." 

" Oh, my good mother, I am quite willing to follow your course 
Df policy ,'* replied her son. " No one like a woman for managing 
II woman. But let me hear first, what she said. Does she believe 
that De Montigni is dead ? " 

' ' Yes she does ," replied the Marchioness. ' • Your uncle con- 
vinced her of that." 

"Then she is mine according to the contract," said Chazeul. 
"What did she say to that?" 

"Why, at first, she seemed seeking to gain time," answered 
his mother, "but afterwards, when your uncle was gone, she 
vowed vehemently , that she would never wed you. — I think not 
the worse of your case for that , as that is a vow which many a wo- 
man makes and breaks; but haste is the thing in this case j and 
her spirit must be broken down ere noon to-morrow , else we may 
have news, which will overthrow all that we have done. — DeMon- 
tigni may not be dead after all, — he may be wounded, — he may 
recover. Then wlwt are we to do ? — No , we must losft ttfi \.vcaA " 

*'Wen, well, bat your plan," said GhazexiiV. ^^\V^^^\xi^^^ 
7/ ^'iile Bias are to be wiped out , the lady s f^oo^ towa %^voa^- 
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ber unruly spirit broken in , and rendered tractable , all within 
four-and-twenty hours ! " 

** And it can be done /' answered Madame de Chazeul. *' First 
then , we must make it seem to the eyes of all men , that you are 
recovering ber good graces. You must appear together. Yoa 
must hold conference with her, and seem in ber secrets and in her 
intimacy." 

*' 'T is telling me to pull down the moon ," cried Chazeul, *' or 
carry away the gates of the castle on my back like Samson. How 
am I to do all this ? If she refuse me audience , withbold her pre- 
sence, stay in ber chamber, and frown or weep whenever we 
meet?** 

*' Will it cost you so much to feign a little?" asked his mother. 

*^ Perhaps not ," replied Cbazettl , < ' but what then ? Pat me 
on the track , and I will follow it with any one ; but I see not what 
it is I am to feign." 

'* Several things ,*' replied the Marchioness. 

*^ First, kindly tenderness towards ber, sorrow for ber sorrow, 
sympathy with her distress, anxiety for its alleviation. You may 
pretend even to enter into her views of delay, affect not to wish 
to press ber, promise to speak to Monsieur de Liancourt on the 
subject,, and with me , and hold out the hope of gaining our coo- 
sent to your joining the army for a time, and not returning till 
some months have passed." 

''But if she be so enraged against me," said Chazeul, ''and 
if she have discovered what you say she has, will she listen to all 
this?" 

*' Ay, but that must be one of the first things you soften down,** 
replied the Marchioness, '*an obstacle you must remove at once. 
You must be a repentant sinner , Chazeul ; make vague confession 
of many faults;, long to atone for them if circumstances would 
permit it; and if you can get a tear into your eye, so much the 
better." 

''I understand, I understand," said Chazeul laughing. **The 

tear, //ear I could not manage; but all the rest I will undertake. 

/ see my way clearly now, b\il noV "vXiSsJDkfci \\.V5.^^^^ "fK^ dear 

mother. What is to resaltfroiiHL\lM"&t ^W«»iVs!«\^\««MA» 
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her that I am peoitent , and the most humble creature of her will, 
-* when I have shown myself whispering in her ear , or walking in 
tender melancholy with her, side by side, on the ramparts , what 
is to be done neit?" 

<*Wb7y what I said before,*' replied the Marchioness. <* Visit 
her chamber in the night; leave something there to mark that you 
have been present, I will have people to witness that you go in 
and come forth. The girl Blanchette must be taught to swear, 
that it was with her mistress's consent and wish. I will indoctri- 
nate her well. Then, to-morrow, early in the morning, I will 
visit our fair culprit full of reproaches, tell her all the reports that 
have reached me , of her light wantonness, if needful bring forth 
the witnesses, and show that, for your honour, for hers, and 
for your uncle's , the marriage must take place without delay. We 
shall have no more resistance then , Chazeul : and if we have , the 
tale thus proved, will fix my brother in his purpose of compelling 
her to yield; for we must keep our plan as secret as death from 
Lianconrt; and, ifhe sees you much together during the day — 
if you can contrive to work a sudden change in her demeanour to- 
wards you , he will be easily deceived." 

Chazeul mused, and then added, ** I will set about it instantly. 
But I do wish that I had some good excuse for going to her now — 
something that would make my coming acceptable. She was not 
in the hall, and may not, perhaps, quit'her room." 

*'Go to her, go to her!" cried the Marchioness. *'She is 
dot in the hall , and will not be , unless you bring her forth. It 
happens luckily that Blanchette , mistaking the order she received, 
made herself a gaoler over her this morning, and kept the bird in 
the cage. You can go and open the prison doors. Tell her how 
grieved you are to hear that such cruelty has been exercised towards 
her; declare you will never suffer it ; cast all the blame on me and 
your uncle ; make us as stern and savage as you will , and show 
her she is free , by leading her forth. Ton can enlarge upon the 
matter as you will; and having now the cue, your own wit and 
knowledge of woman, must teach you to play ^out ^«.x\.V^ ^\)lV^^v\« 
— Tor me,*' she continued, **I must ^tsV %<i s^tvcMkftXK\ ^^ 
brother MielmeVa bodj with holy waler. 1 cwi ^<ft liCiVsfe Vjft \&ssi^ 
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after all the sweet words be has given me through life ; and then I 
will talk with the priest , and make him share our plans , ^s much 
as is needful." 

*<Is it not dangerous?" asked Chazeul. **I dread that man 
more than any other. Calm and staid and thoughtful as he is on 
the outside, if ever I saw human being full of strong passion, and 
eager fire within , it is he ; and if he hears aught of this affair with 
Helen, he will die or frustrate our design." 

*^He shall not hear it, till all is accomplished," replied the 
Marchioness. *' I will take care of that. There is not a letter nor 
a note, be it from some sick farmer's pretty wife, requiring con- 
solation from a kind confessor, that is not brought to me before it 
reaches his hands. It has cost me more golden crowns , Chazeul, 
since I came into this chdtean, to secure good friends in the bar* 
bican , than would keep a prince's household half a year. How- 
ever , he must know our plans in part , for fear he should discover 
them without being told. His consent once given , binds him to 
our course ; so leave that to me , and go you upon your errand." 

Without pausing to thank his mother for all her care , Chazeul 
hastened away towards the apartments of Rose d'Albret. At the 
door of the ante-chamber, however, he paused for a moment to 
consider his proceedings , and then entered with a quick step , de- 
manding in a loud and hurried tone, as soon as he saw Blanchette, 
** Can I speak with your mistress?" 

'<0h, yes, Sir," cried the girl, with a low courtesy, and a 
sweet smile ; *' you are to be admitted always." 

Opening the door, she looked in; and seeing Rose gaze sadly 
from the window, she threw it wider, exclaiming, without in- 
quiry as to whether the lady would receive her visitor or not, 
** Monsieur de Chazeul , Mademoiselle." 

Rose turned a quick and indignant look towards the door, and 
bowing her head , demanded, '* What is your pleasure, Sir? — 
This visit was neither expected nor desired." 

*' I know it was not , Rose," he replied , assuming a mild and 
leader tone i in which his voice sounded somewhat like that ofDe 
MoDtigni , awakening memories m l^o%^* % \i^%Q>t^ ^ \!l^\ ^&i^ x&ic^t 
favourable io himself; ** but 1 \i«:s^ visx \«»^ «s«MS^vi%>^tx 
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would not saffer me to remain indifferent. — Shut the door, Blan- 
chette ," he added , turning to the girl and speaking in a sterner 
manner. 

*' I learn from my mother with shame and anger, MademoiseUe 
d'AJbret," he proceeded sadly, ''that they are keeping you here 
as a sort of prisoner ; and I will not suffer such a thing for a mo- 
ment; for, though it is not my doing, it is on my account. Ill 
judging friends have done me harm enough with you already. 
They shall do so no more. I will now act upon my account, and 
try what the generosity and kindness which I would always have 
striven^ to display, if 1 had been permitted, will do with a heart 
which I am sure is not to be ruled by harshness." 

Rose was surprised , but still not deceived ; for she contrasted 
instantly the new tone assumed towards her, with all that had gone 
before. She recollected , too, Helen de la Tremblade, and what 
she had heard from her ; and the natural conclusion was, that this 
was fraud. *^I thank you, Sir," she said, ^^and I trust your 
actions will make good your words. But what am I to conclude 
from that which you say regarding my captivity here ; for I am, 
indeed , no better than a captive ? " 

** That it is at an end," answered Chazeul. '* I told my mother 
instantly, that I would not submit to it; and if it were persisted 
in, I would quit the castle, to the ruin of all her wishes, of my 
own fortunes — ay , and my dearest hopes.*' 

*' Hopes, Sir!" said Rose, ** Hopes? — Well, I must not be 
ungrateful, and I thank you for this act at least. Am I to consider 
myself at liberty then, to quit my chamber? Am I io be no longer 
gaolered by my own maid ? '* 

'' You are free as air," replied Chazeul. ^' Come this moment 
if you will, and try; and let me see the man that dares prevent you. 
But ere we go ," he continued with the same soft tone in which he 
had at Orst spoken, '* forgive me for commenting, one moment, on 
a word you used just now, or rather on the manner in which that 
word was spoken. It was, hopes! You seem to think that I did 
not really hope to win you ; or perhaps mean that those hopes were 
more of jour wealthy than your person*^** 

''Now can I think otherwise?" asked iLos^, ^^\\i%>Rx\i^«»^^* 
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fill eyes upon him. *'Is there nothing in your heart, Monsieur 
deCbazeul, which tells you that it is so?" 

*'No, on my life/' he answered; ^*but I know what it is you 
mean , and will admit that you have had good cause , to judge as 
you do. I am ambitious, Rose d'Albret, and wealth with me is 
an object, as the means of ambition. But there may be other feel* 
ings in my heart besides , and there are." 

**I doubt it not," replied the lady; «* but what I doubt is, Sir, 
that those feelings have ever been mine. Perhaps I doubt, more- 
over," she added slowly, and with emphasis, **that Monsieur de 
Chazeul may not be inclined to sacriOce the gentle and the better 
feelings and affSections of his heart , at the shrine of that devouring 
God — ambition." 

*'It is that, I meant," replied Chazeul; *< of that I wish to 
speak. I know you think that I do not love you, that I have not 
loved you, that I have loved others , that — " 

**Nay, nay," cried Rose, waving her hand; ** do not enter 
upon such things, Sir. I cannot, must not hear them." 

** Tou shall hear nothing that can o^end you," replied Chazeul 
calmly. *' But in simple justice, you must listen to a word or two 
in my own defence, as you have undoubtedly listened to accu- 
sations against me. I do not say that yon will exculpate me , even 
if I could tell you all exactly as it occurred, which I cannot, which 
I ought not to do. You would find me faulty, very faulty still. I 
acknowledge it. I do not, even to myself , acquit myself : I have 
done wrong , ipuch that is vn'ong ; and many a time when you have 
seen me grave and thoughtful , it has been when I was meditating 
how I might make atonement. Tes ," he added , seeing a doubt- 
ful expression come over Rose's face; **and many a time when I 
have seemed most light and gay, idle and heartless, it has been 
but as a cloak to cover from myself and others the bitterness 
within." 

'' But how easy " — said Rose, ** how easy to make atonement ! 
how easy to do justice ! " 

**yot so easy as you imagine," answered Chazeul; "for, fn 
irutb, it was impossible. 1 am nol aXVAm^V\tL%,\waK«!5a«t i^?«v[s^ 
to exculpate myself: far firomUi 1 wtoo^\«^%* ^i:»S& ^M\ 
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but some extenuatioa may be found in many circumstances; in 
education at a libertine court , in the habits and customs of the 
day, in the conduct of others, in temptations that I will not give 
to your ear. Yet I hare loved you, and loved you truly ; but I see 
the very mention of it offends you, and therefore I will say no more 
upon this head. I have set free my heart, and it is enough. Judge 
of me as you will — harshly if you be so disposed; but still I must 
have the advantage of my confession in your opinion, and that is 
something gained." 

Chazeul dissembled well : there was a candor , a straightfor- 
wardness in his tone which , notwithstanding all that Rose had 
seen and known , could not but create a doubt of that insincerity 
which she had always hitherto attributed to him. She could not 
help blaming, condemning, disliking him ; but still her feelings 
were softened towards him. There seemed to shine out some 
good amongst the evil ; there was something to redeem all that was 
wrong — something to qualify the darker points of his character. 
One, reason, perhaps, why women so often learn to love men 
whose whole conduct they reprobate, is that, from glimpses of 
higher qualities, they are brought, by the easy process of regret, 
to pity those who give themselves up to unbridled passion , as its 
slaves rather than its votaries. Not that Rose d'Albret could e\eff 
have loved him. There was an innate repugnance between her 
nature and his, which might slumber while no external circum- 
stances called them into active opposition , but which, when once 
roused , was sure to burst forth into abhorrence on her side. She 
could be indifferent to him , she could hate him, as their relative 
position brought them nearer or more remotely in contact; but 
she could feal nothing like love. Yet he was the first, the only 
one who since her return to the ch&teau had spoken with even 
gentleness towards her; and in moments of danger and distress, 
there is something that teaches the weaker part of the human race 
to cling in some degree to anything that offers them support. 

Nevertheless, she would not banish the doubts and suspicions 
which she had such good cause to entertain; and «\!l^ \«:^V\ftAk 
almost coWjr, "My opinion of you , MonsVeui dft Qdlwav^ > tssosx 
depeod entirely upon jour own conduct to^Mds lafc «!a^^ ^^«** 
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Tou IK ill acknoivledge , doubtless , that the demeanour of all within 
these walls towards me since my return , has not been such as to 
conciliate any kindly feeling on my part." * 

*'It has been harsh and cruel," answered Chazeul, at once; 
*' it has been harsh to us both. No choice has been left , either to 
you or me." 

Rose gazed on him in surprise, but he continued, "Do not 
misunderstand me , Rose. As far as all the affections of the heart 
go, my choice, my hopes, have long been fixed on' one object 
alone. The choice I spoke of, as what I would myself have de- 
sired , was between pressing you in an unseemly manner on sub- 
jects repugnant to your whole feelings at this moment , and leaving 
you to recover from past griefs, ere you are urged to enter into 
new ties. It is not necessary to relate to you all that has taken 
place between me and others. I seek not to cast blame on any 
one ; but believe me, if your heart has been outraged , your best 
affections set at nought, it has not been with my will. Time will 
clear your eyes of many clouds ; and I would fain let time have its 
effect. You will find, that I have not been so much to blame as 
you have been led to believe ; that matters have been represented 
to you as certain , that were very doubtful ; and that I have suffered 
%some wrong •— at least, a bitter disappointment. I seek not to 
cast a reproach upon the memory of him who is gone; for doubt- 
less, he believed all that he said; but he should have inquired 
farther, ere he attempted to take from me that which I value more 
than any treasure of the earth. Yet I would not myself now press 
you to a hasty decision for the world. I know time will be my 
friend. If you be forced to give me your hand at once, as they 
ha^idetermined you shall be, you will only hate me. Give me 
time ; and , if to win your love be hopeless , I will at least win your 
esteem." 

**0h. Sir! if such be your sentiments," cried Rose» "why 
do you not join your voice to mine to stop this hasty and indecent 
proceeding? Why do you not use your influence to avert that ter- 
rible moment which we both dread?" 

'* Because it is in vain ,'* repWft^ VVi^\i^^mV^\ ''''\ss\\!offls«.wc« 
I have employed^ but to no put'^o&e. ^\i«itk tK^ ^wiOi& x>f&K«» \aA 
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your hand according to the contract, I must take it, or refuse it. 
Can I, Rose, can I, feeling as I do towards you, choose the 
latter alternative? I have already urged him not to force us to 
such a choice. — I will do it again and again, if you but wish it. 
I will entreat, beseech him , to pause, to wait but till my return 
from the army. But he has so firmly determined to place our 
union beyond all doubt before I go, that I fear it will be useless. 
Some vague doubt, some superstitious fear, of what may take 
place from delay, seems to possess him; and my mother, I re- 
gret to say, encourages him to persevere in his resolution. Yet 
I will make every effort with both. Only but confide in me , Rose. 
Want of clear and straightforward confidence between us , has 
caused too much mischief already. Had you but told me your 
feelings towards me, had you but informed me of your old affection 
to another, I might have been grieved , I might have been angry, 
I might have given way to bursts of rage , it is true ; hvX stiU, 
thought would have calmed all down ; and much , much that is 
painful , would have been avoided. But of that no more. — Nay, 
do not weep, — I came to console , and not to grieve you. — Come, 
take the fresh air on the ramparts, before the trumpet sounds; 
and tell me what you would have me do , and I will do it. — I would 
fain see you use your liberty; for it has pained me to the heart 
to know the indignity that has been offered yon. As we walk , you 
can speak freely to me ; and if by any means I can work your peace, 
no effort of mine shall be wanting." 

His smooth and deceitful words were confirmed by the manner 
In which he spoke them. He assumed the air of eager sincerity 
and truth with wonderful skill ; and it was impossible that Rose 
should not be , in some degree , shaken in her opinion of him. But 
nevertheless, she was not altogether deceived. Although shd did 
not see the object to be gained by this sudden change, yet it was 
too rapid not to startle and surprise her; and there were also, in 
the whole piece of acting which he now performed, those slight 
defects , which , good as it was , would have immediately betrayed 
to an eiperienced eye, that it was art, not nature, and which, 
even to Bose herself, all unacquainted assYi^ "v«l^ V\>Ja.^^'^v\'9» 
o/Uie world, suggested doubts and suspicions, ^\«^%«w ^^\>ftfe 
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tnraed quickly from maoy of the most important poiats he spoke 
of, after briefly touching upon them, and had always an excuse 
ready for not going deeply into any subject which might have most 
embarrassed him. It was now, that he would not shock her de- 
licacy; now, that he did not wish to cast blame on others ; now, 
that he did not seek to exculpate or justify himself. In one or 
two instances these evasions might have been admitted , but they 
were too frequent ; and he also insinuated far more than he said, 
and more than he might have been able to prove. 

It was not exactly that Rose d'Albret marked all these parti- 
culars distinctly, but that she received from the whole, joined 
with her previous knowledge of his character, an indeflnite im- 
pression of doubt, a fear that he might be trying to deceive her for 
some purpose which she did not comprehend. StiU , as I have 
said , her opinion of his baseness was in some degree shaken ; she 
thought that, perhaps, he might have better qualities which had 
been crushed under theweight of evil education and bad example, 
and which might have led him, had thoy been cultivated and de- 
veloped, to higher objects, and a nobler course. He was too, 
as has before been remarked , the only one who seemed inclined 
to treat her gently and kindly ; and she shrunk from the thought of 
repelling the first sympathy she had met with since her return. 

It was with such mingled feelings then , that she replied , *^I 
am most grateful for your kindness. Monsieur de Chazeul; but I 
must not deceive you. I must not deceive myself. Tou must 
clearly understand that my mind is fixed and resolute in the deter- 
mination which I expressed to your mother.'* 

**[ know not what that is," replied Chazeul, **for I.am not 
acquainted yet with all that has taken place this morning; but,'* 
he continued, **you must not suppose that I came here to entrap 
you into any engagements , from which you must naturally shrink. 
Indeed my sole object, when I reached your door, was to relieve 
you from that painful oppression under which you had been placed. 
I have been led farther than I intended; but I could not make up ' 
my mind to neglect the opportunity of removing, at least part of 
iAe prejudices which have been cteaV,^^^%^v(i<sXm«ia8Qme degree 
Iff mj o^n /boJish conduct, msoin^^^\s^^^^w^«!^'^M^^^\^«^ 
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sentatioDS of others. Howeyer, as I said, I came here to entrap 
yoo to nothing; and iivhatever confidence you may think proper to 
place in me , whatever yon may require , or I may do to promote 
your wishes , or to free yon from persecution, such as that which is 
now mistakenly carried on in my favour, compromises you to no- 
thing, binds you to nothing. Let it be understood between us, thai 
everything, on either side, remains unchanged — I loving you, 
though perhaps hopeless of return — You retaining every feeling 
and resolution which time, circumstances, and my future conduct, 
may not change." 

Rose shook her head gravely and mournfully, but Chazeul went 
on with a slight alteration of tone , saying, '*Come , Mademoiselle 
d'Albret, take a turn upon the ramparts , and let us talk no more 
of such things. The free air, and the sight of country round, 
will do you good; and, as you get a little more calm, we may 
consult together as to what is to be done to obviate those pro-> 
ceedings which we both wish to defer, at least." 

Rose did not reply , but suffered him to lead her forth , though 
not without some reluctance. The maid Blanchette , who was m 
the ante-room , gazed at them as they passed , with a look of some 
surprise; but she said nothing, and they went out unobstructed. 

Through the rest of the day Chazeul maintained the same con- 
duct, and kept up the same tone, frequently discussing with 
Rose d'Albret the means which were to be taken to shake the de- 
termination of the Count de Liancourt and Madame de Chazeul. 
Three times he went to speak with them alone , upon the pretence 
of inducing them to change theic resolutions , and returned with a 
gloomy and dissatisfied air, saying, *'I can obtain no answer, 
but that to-morrow , before noon , our fate must be decided." 

What was really the matter of his conversation with his mother 
and the count? Very different from that which he represented it. 
With his mother he laughed merrily over the artifices which he 
practised. **Ah! give me a woman ," he cried, '*for seeing into 
a woman's heart. I have all along mistaken this girl's character. 
From her light indifference and coquettish gaiety, I had thought 
to deal with her in the same way; but now 1 ^ui, ^^V^^\%tj^ 
seaiuaeat snd tenderness f forsooth. l£l\iad.\>felot^^^«s«ss»^^ 
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clae to the little labyriDth of her heart , I should have easily found 
my way in." 

To the Count de Liancourt, he maintained a different tone; 
pointed out the apparent terms of conOdence which existed be- 
tween Rose and himself; represented her reluctance as, in the 
main , affected , and merely assumed out of respect for what she 
considered propriety; insinuated that she would be rather pleased 
than not , to be the apparent victim of compulsion , in a matter 
where her own inclinations and her respect for appearances were 
at variance; and he took care to confirm the impresjsion thus pro- 
duced , by drawing from Rose replies in a low voice , to whispered 
^estions which he affected to wish withheld from the ear of the 
Count. Thus passed by several hours at different times of the day. 
But during the rest. Rose remained in her chamber, plunged in 
deep reveries, and puzzled and doubtful reflections, seeking 
some light in the maze that surrounded her, often looking to the 
ftiture with a shudder of dread , and often contemplating the past 
with bitter tears, but still hearing a voice that whispered, ^'De 
Montigni is not dead." 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Poor Rose d'Albret was like an inexperienced youth , plaving 
for a high stake against a numerous party of unprincipled gamblers. 
While Chazeul was affecting to be her own partner in the game, 
his mother, as his confederate, was employing all her art against 
ber. During the whole of that day , the Marchioness was busy in 
every part of the ch&teau, preparing all means for the attainment of 
her object. Now, she was dealing with her weak brother, now 
with the servants, now with the priest; and it was with no cold 
and lifeless calculation that she acted , but even with more inter- 
est than the mere promotion of her son's views could have inspired. 
She was in her element; she loved the exercise of her cunning; 
she took a delight in the act; it gave her excitement , in which to 
hcT was life ; for all her days had been passed from very early years, 
either in the fine workings ofmVTv%\i«> ot V^^Vq^iel^ passions and 
the struggles of the mind. SutVi Vb\ii%s NiWkVaXiKt %&S5aA^\x^\i% 
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spirit to the drunkard , or the dice to the gamester; and she could 
not live without them. We shall only trace her course , however, 
as far as this day is concerned , through one or two of her pro- 
ceedings ; for that will be enough to show how she conducted the 
whole. As soon as her son had left her in the morning, she pro- 
ceeded to the chapel of the castle, and there, according to the ex- 
pression of the day, gave holy water to the body of her brother. 
It may be asked if the sight of the coffin an^} the pall , produced no 
effect upon her mind; if the salutary thoughts of death, and the 
evidence , of how all vast schemes and laborious efforts must ter- 
minate — of the great consummation of earthly ambition — did ■ 
not create doubt and hesitation, awaken remorse, or excite re- 
pentance? Not in the least! Those were strange and awful times, 
when the daily scenes ofblood and death, and the constant spec- 
tacle of vice and crime, seemed to have hardened most hearts 
against all the great moral lessons which mortal fate affords to the 
living and the light. They did not — perhaps they would not — > 
feel; and the most frenzied licentiousness, the most guilty 
schemes , the most black and terrible crimes , had often , f^r wit- 
nesses, the dead, for pretexts, religion, for a banner, the cross. 

What she went to perform was but a ceremony; and as such 
she treated it, without one thought but.- ** We must get the body 
buried before the marriage , to-morrow. — No need to tell her 
anything about it." 

She was turning to leave the chapel, when the priest entered, 
and approached her with a slow and solemn step. **Ah! good 
father ,'* cried the Marchioness, as soon as she saw him, ** I have 
been looking for you. I wished to speak with you about the con- 
duct of this obstinate girl. She still holds out pertinaciously, and 
something must be done to overcome her headstrong opposition. 
We have thought of — " 

'* Not here,'' replied the priest, interrupting her, ''not here! 
This is a solemn and a holy place, unfit for worldly discussions. 
Let us go somewhere else, where we can talk over the affair mora 
decently. The lower hall was vacant as I passed through." 

«* Wei/, well/' cried theMarchioQesswil\i8LSmW^^\xQV^\.^^^^^« 
^eefrom scorn, " There, as well as here." 
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<' Better!'* said the priest, leading the way back to the cha- 
teau itself. When they had reached the lower hall, as a large 
stone paved chamber on the ground floor was called, father Walter 
was the first to resume the subject ; saying, '* I thought you would 
fail in persuading her. Monsieur de Liancourt must use all his 
authority." 

**You know him, father!" answered Madame de Chazeul. 
*^ It is upon such occa^ons that he always fails his friends. Bold 
till the moment of action comes, he is as timid as a hare when it is 
most necessary to show firmness." 

*^Not when he can be made angry," replied the priest, *<or 
when he can be convinced that his own dignity is at stake." 

**But on this point, neitherofthose cases can occur," said the 
Marchioness. **She will weep and entreat, and then both his 
dignity and his weakness will take her part. There is but one way 
before us," she added, in a low and confidential tone, ** and that 
is, to convince her, tiiat her own fame and reputation require 
her marriage with Chazeul." 

^'That may be difficult," answered father Walter thoughtfully; 
"but yet with time it may be done. We may surround her with 
nets from which it is barely possible for her to escape ; and con- 
tinual importunity does much with woman, as you, lady — " 

**Time! Time!" criedMadamede Chazeul impatiently, *<but 
we have no tim«. That is the very thing that is wanting. The 
marriage must take place to-morrow, before noon — That is de^ 
cided. It shall be if I live!" 

"Nay, but why such haste?" asked the priest, ••With no 
farther any obstacle but a young lady's reluctance , it were well 
worth while, to give up a few days to the task of vanquishing 
that." 

The Marchioness gazed at him for a moment with a glance half 
angry, half doubtful, and then repeated his words, ''No obstacle! 
—Hark ye, Walter de la Tremblade," and she whispered in his 
ear , • • De Montigoi is alive and well ! " 

Father Walter heard the tidings with a calm sarcastic smile, 
aoswering, ••! thought so, m^ dAn^XAi. "fcxA^^^WTL^l better 
tobave owned this to me, al oncfe't ^xjLeti-v^xiX^lveiasxxxi^^sRA 
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on whose pnidence you can rely, has marred many a fair project, 
and will mar many another. Be Montigni lives! — Then you 
must be quick, indeed! — Not that I bear the young man an ill 
will: not that I would injure him in anything! but if Ve can by 
any means prevent it, he must not carry to the heretic party he has 
espoused, such estates as would centre in his person by his mar- 
riage with this lady. Now, Madam, what is your plan? for you 
have one already contrived , I see." • 

The Marchioness laughed. <*Did you ever know me without a 
plan?" she asked ; '* but my present scheme is somewhat difficult 
to explain. However, do you not think, good father, that things 
might be so contrived, as to render, in a marvellous short time, a 
wedding with my son Chazeul , a very good and expedient thing in 
the eyes of Rose d'Albret herself?" 

'* What do you mean?" exclaimed the priest after a moment or 
two of consideration. '* Yon would use no violence? You would 
not — surely you would not do her a bitter wrong ! " 

'< Oh, no ! " cried the Marchioness, '* but simply by means and 
contrivances, which I well know how to manage, make her believe 
that her fair fame is lost, if she do not marry Chazeul. Luckily, 
he has a goodly reputation as a bold and successful lover, and so 
the matter will have every appearance of truth." 

*<But can you ever clear a fame once clouded?" asked the 
priest; *' can you remove the black plague-spot from the fair name 
which yoQ have stained? Alas! lady, in this world, every idle 
tongue, every vain, licentious man, every rancorous woman, can 
blast the reputation of the good and bright , even by a light word ; 
but where is the power that can restore it? Foul suspicion still 
whispers the disproved lie in the ear of the credulous multitude, 
and human malice receives it with delight, and propagates the 
scandal with busy pertinacity. Will you thus destroy the good 
name of your son's wife?" 

'*Only to make her his wife!" replied Madame de Chazeul, 
''only to herself; " and she proceeded to detail her plan, not sin- 
cerely, indeed, not fully; forshe wasoneofthose whocandealin 
complete sincerity with no one ; but the pneslVtk^^ \iw ^^ > ws^^ 
gathered that which she did not tell, from l\ial ^YiViXi sJciit ^^» '^^ 
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brow vasdoubtfal and gloomy, however, and he asked, *<And 
yet no violence?" 

*'None, none!" cried Madame de Chazeol. 

'*We]I," he said, after another long pause, *< perhaps it is 
the only way to obtain her acquiescence. — Yet I love not snch 
plans ; and am glad that I myself am to play no part in the affair." 

*<But fihonld you hear or see Chazeul," asked the Marchioness, 
** You will lake no notice ? " 

**I shall neither hear nor see him," replied the priest, '*for 
I keep vigil in the chapel by your brother's corpse , according to 
my promise , until matins." 

** That is fortunate ! " cried Madame de Chazeul ; and then she 
added, lest he should put his own interpretation on her exclama- 
tion, *'I mean, that you will be thus freed from all personal 
knowledge of the business." 

'^True ! " he answered , *Hrue ! and I would fain know as little 
of it as possible. — I must now go and say mass, lady. — The 
Count, I trust, will be present; though, to speak truth, this 
house is more like a Huguenot dwelling, than that of a zealous Ca- 
tholic, so sadly are the ordinances of religion negleclied. — But in 
the course of the morning, I will find a moment to speak with him, 
and strive to confirm him in his resolutions." 

<*Do, do, good father!" replied the Marchioness, and left 
him , not altogether satisfied with herself for having given him any 
insight into the scheme^ of which she was now full. 

Blanchette was the neit person she practised on ; but to her 
she afforded no intimation of her intentions, leaving her son him- 
self to deal with the maid. But she prepared the way for him , by 
many an artful hint of the necessity of Blanchette's pleasing him in 
everything, both before and after his marriage with her mistress, 
giving her to understand, that her fortunes depended entirely upon 
his favour, and that if that were maintained , they were secure. 

Blanchette listened, and promised to be most obedient; but 

she clearly saw that there was some ulterior object, to be eiplained 

at an after period ; and she waited impatiently throughout the day, 

to learn whdii it was, hoping lo^w^\w\\.^^wa^^^l^vi&tt«her- 

jelt. Towards night, herlneiid, l\i^tttu^^^3tiija;^^ww%ss^^\\2fea^ 
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zeul, called her to his master's chamber, and she remained with 
him 10 close conference for more than half an hoar. When she 
came oot, notwithstanding the obtuseness of her mind, and the 
air of still greater dalness which she somewhat a£fected , it was 
evident that the girl was a good deal agitated and eren alarmed. 
She went back with a hasty step to the room in which she slept, 
stopped for a moment in the middle of the floor, then turned and 
went out again and knocked at the door of the priest's room, 
which , as we have before shown , was adjacent to that of her mis- 
tress. There was no answer; and, harrying down, she asked some 
of the servants whom she met below, if they coald tell her where 
Monsiear de la Treroblade was to be foand. 

One replied that he was in his own chamber; but another ex- 
claimed , before Blanchette could tell the first that he was mis- 
taken, '*No, no, Ma'mselle Blanchette, he is in the chapel," 
and the girl hurried thither at once. Crossing herself with holy 
water from the b^nitier at the door, and making due genuflexions 
as she advanced, Blanchette approached the altar, gazing with a 
look of distaste, and even fear, at the bier of the old commander 
as she passed. 

The priest was just concluding some one of the many services 
of the Roman Catholic Church ; and the girl waited till the last 
words died away upon his lips , and then with lowly reverence 
drew nigh. • 

**What is it, Blanchette?" said Monsieur de la Tremblade; ■ 
'*you seem alarmed and io haste.'' 

** I want to know what I am to do, father,*' said Blanchette in 
a low tone. *' I am sure I do not know, whether I ought to consent 
to what Monsieur de Chazeul wishes or not." 

**Hush," said the priest. **Come into the confessional;" 
and , placing himself within the old oak screen , he bent down his 
head , while Blanchette kneeling on the other side of the partition, 
poured, through the aperture , her tale into his ear. 

The priest listened without surprise, as she told him that Mon- 
sieur de Chazeul had required that admission should be given him 
to her mistress's chamber, at an hour atlei mV^xA^X. '-'•^^'^ar- 
saredme, " the girl s^id, * * that it is wilh Trfl«A^m^\«i^'fc ^ K&i\^^% 
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coDseat, but that she did not like to mention It to me; and he 
added , that I was not to speak of it to her." 

**That was not right, for, I believe, it isnottrae," replied 
the priest. * * But what you hate to do , is to ask Madame de Cha- 
zeul , and follow her directions." 

**0h, if I am to do that," cried the girl, ** she bade me already 
do everything that Monsieur de Chazeul told me; but I thought it 
right to come and ask you, father, that I might be quite sure of 
what I was about." 

The priest paused and hesitated; but, after several minutes' 
thought, he replied, '* I know not the circumstances, my daughter. 
~ Doubtless Monsieur de Chazeul has no evil intentions." And 
thus 'Saying, he rose and quitted the confessional , leaving Blan- 
chette to draw her own deductions and follow her own course. 

The girl paused and pondered thoughtfully for several mo- 
ments; then shrugging her shoulders, she murmured with a low 
laugh, ''Well, if he sees no harm in it, what business is it of 
mine?" and, with this comfortable reflection, she returned slowly 
to the chAteau. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

It was near midnight; all was quiet in the chitean; sleep 
seemed to have fallen upon all eyes»but those of the sentries upon 
the walls. The wind sighed amongst the towers and pinnacles ; 
the old oak panneling creaked; and every now and then the 
screech-owl whirled with its shrill scream past the windows; but 
those were the only sounds that disturbed the deep silence of 
night, while the priest, in the chapel, watched the body of the 
dead man, according to hi& promise. The building itself was 
dark and gloomy; the tapers on the altar cast their rays but a little 
distance beyond the coffin ; and the light faded away gradually into 
the deep obscurity of the other parts of the chapel , while the large 
cluster pillars and the rich, sculptured groins of the arehes, caught 
the beams faintly as they darted towards the vaulted roof, or strove 
io penetrate the aisles. It was a so\«m\i ^cockft ^ «sA\fi\i^\. ^«U fill 
iAe breast with thoughts \i\^ aud «i«s^* i:\«JtfcU^N3afc^^^x ^^ 
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ihist ready for the earth, the spirit returned to God who gave it. 
There stood the altar , raised for the worship of that God , and 
bearing aloft in the full light, the symbol of the salvation which 
Rras purchased by the blood of His Son. Death , immortality, 
and redemption , were prominent and clear before the eye, while 
ill round was obscurity, like the misty darkness of mortal fate 
which wraps us , in this strange world wherein we live. 

Father Walter had watched through the preceeding night , and 
tiad felt less than he did at present; he had done it as a duty, as 
Ihe mere fulfilment of a promise. He was familiar with the death- 
bed, the coffin, and grave; and as usual, they had lost much of 
their impressiveness. But now for some reason , — perhaps that 
bis own heart was not well at ease , — he felt sensations of awe 
ind gloom creep over him. He knelt and^ murmured prayers be- 
fore the altar; he went through some of the ceremonial observances 
of his religion; but they now gave him no relief. The words fell 
(Told and meaningless from his lips; the sign of the cross, the 
];enuQexion , and the counted beads , seemed for the first time all 
dull forms , having no reference to the heart. 

Then he came forward and gazed upon the coffin ; and memory 
recalled many an event connected with him who now lay so still 
trithin. He had known him for many years: he recollected him 
in his youth , and in his prime , and memory ran back over the 
long chain of linked hours t pausing here and there upon the 
brighter spots , till the natural affections of the heart — which not 
sven the cold philosophy of a religion which bars its priesthood 
from all the more kindly associations of human life, can ever to- 
A\\y extinguish — were reaweakened by the thoughts, and some of 
the fresh and generous impulsed of earlier years rose up , and 
brought a tear into his eye. 

Again he knelt down and prayed; but it seemed that, in the 
iGt of prayer, a voice from the cross above the altar reached his 
beart mournfully and reproachfully. He thought it asked him if, 
in the counsels he was giving, if in the deeds he was sanctioning, 
be was a true follower of the guileless and holy Saviour, of the 
oura, the true, the meek, who showed God \A\i«\.t>x^vcAVs^^> 
od falsehood, deceit and wrong, to bet^eoSs^tvck%^\.^^«'^ 

^^e fi'Al6ret. i^^ ^^ 
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enemy. He covered his face with his hands as if the JUl-seeing 
eye were more especially upon him ; and then starting op he mur- 
mored , *' I wish I had taken no part in this." With a qoick and 
agitated step, he paced the nave of the chapel; and, as he did so^ 
half spoken words betrayed th& troublous anxiety of his soul. 

'*! wish I had not done it/' he said. '<Who can tell what 
may be the result? — They are not to be trusted, — neither mo- 
ther nor son, — dark, dark and deeeitful! — Even to me they 
cannot be sincere. De Montigni is an angel of light compared to 
them. — Would to heaven he had not embraced the party of the 
heretic! — and this poor girl, why should she be tortured so? 
Can I not stop it even now? — He is to go thither at one o'clock. 
' — What may be the result? — No, no he will never dare!" and 
' with agitated pace, ag;ain he trod and retrod the whole length of 
the chapel ; and then , after pausing and gazing once more upon 
the coffin, he suddenly turned,, and opening the great door, 
issued out into the court. Entering the house , he crossed the 
stone hall , passed through the corridor beyond , and approached 
the foot of the staircase which led to bis own apartments^ and 
those of Mademoiselle d'Albret. But there he paused ; and, 
laying his hand upon his brow , mused for several minutes. 

**No," he said at length, "No, not now. I will return at the 
very time; — and yet I must not stop him," he added, after a 
moment's pause. ** It seems the only chance for insuring this vast 
property to the side of the Holy Catholic League. That should be 
the first question ; and yet, — " he paused again , and with a slow 
step , stopping more than once to consider , he found his way back 
to the hall , into which the moonlight was streaming through the 
open door. On the steps he stood for several minutes , gazing up 
towards the sky, where the faint twinkling stars looked out, iike 
angels' eyes watching the slumber of the world. He thought toey 
might be so, or, at least, that eyes as clear and bright, though 
hidden from his view , might be even then hanging ovei ^I ^, and 
all whom that place contained , and he exclaimed , ** Oh may they 
protect, as well as watch!" and, with a slow step, and his looks 
Seat upon the ground » he advanced oi^*(^tTCk^x^ v.^ \V^ ^"(^c of the 
ehapeh 
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One side of the boildiog rested against the <Mit6r wall whidi 
surrounded the chiteau ; and the sentries passed it oi» their round 
ibove* Thus, when the priest approached, he heard a step like 
that of an^rmed man, but he did not lo(^ up at the sound, though 
[t was not unpleasant to his ear; for the feelings that were in his 
tieart, and the thoughts which were hucrying. through his brain, 
rendered the proximity of some human being in the dead hours of 
the night , rather a relief to him than otherwise^ 

Passing on, however, at a very tardy pace* he entered the 
chapel; and, when he had reached the first column of the six 
wrbich , on either side , supported the loof , whether there was 
some noise which roused him from his reverie,, or whether there 
«ras one of those vague and undefined impressions on his mind, , 
wrhich we sometimes receive without knowing how, that he was 
Qo longer alone in that dark and. gloomy place — he suddenly 
paused and raised his eyes; when, between the coflBn and the 
iltar , ia therfuU light of the tapers which stood upon the latter, he 
beheld a human figure, standing with the head bent down, and 
the hands clasped together. It was that of a woman , young and 
ipparently beautiful , dressed in black garments , but with the 
head bare, and the glossy hair refiecting the beams from the altar, 
bo that for an instant^ to the dazzled eyes of. the priest, there 
seemed a sort of glory round her bcow. 

He started, and his heart beat quick- as, for, an instant, he 
p^azed in silent wonder ; but his heart beat quicker still when , re- 
covering from his surprise » he recognized the beautiful form and 
Features of Helen de la Tremblade^ bis-niece. 

She had been to him as a child , from her earliest years. On 
her !.;id centred all the affections which he yet permitted to have 
Bny')iower over him; and, as they were few and confined but to 
one object, they^ were strong and vehement in proportion. So 
vehement, indeed, were they, that at tiroes they alarmed him. 
Be fancied It almost sinful, vowed for: ever to tho service of his 
God, so to Idve auy mere mental creature. Often did he deny 
himself the di^ight of seeing, her forfweeks aad months to^«lhfix% 
and sometimes, wbea be did ^ee-her, \iA "wotiV^ ^^^X i^vtS^^^ 
irdiat upon his tenderaess, and seem toVd wA «x«ti ^ ^'wm^ *^ 
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other times it would master him completely, and be would give 
way to all the deep affectioo of his heart. 

He gazed on her then , as she stood there , with sarprise and 
alarm. He had been told , that she was ill ; and her face , as he 
looked upon it, was deadly pale. She moved not, though she 
must have heard his step ; not a limb seemed agitated. He could 
not even see her bosom heave with the breath of life. A cold thrill 
came over him , as with feelings common to every one in that day, 
he asked himself, *'Can it be her spirit? — Helen," he said, 
•* Helen!" 

A convulsiye sob was the only reply ; but that was enough ; 
and, advancing with a rapid step, he passed the bier, and stood 
before her. 

With her eyes still bent down upon the ground, with her 
hands still clasped together, Helen sunk down upon her knees at 
his feet. The old man stretched forth his arms to raise her , but 
she exclaimed vehemently, "Do not touch me! Do not touch 
me ! I am unworthy that a hand so pure and holy should be laid 
upon me ! " 

Walter de la Tremblade recoiled for a moment , and gazed 
upon her with a look of mute and stern inquiry ; but then , moved 
and softened by all the agitating feelings of that night; the full 
flood of tenderness and affection swept every other emotion away; 
and casting his arms round her , he pressed her to his bosom, 
crying, ** Whatever be thy faults, thou art my dead brother's 
child , thou art my own nurseling lamb , and woe to any one who 
has injured thee ! " 

CHAPTER XXVU. 

As nature in the colours with which her beautifying hand has 
adorned the creation , for the glory of God , and the delight of his 
creatures, has far excelled in richness, and brightness, and va- 
riety of hues , all that the art of man can produce , merely leaving 
to bis raia efforts the task of falsely imitating her ; so does she , in 
ihe real course of events , fat e\c^^ m VJsv^ tftWH^wj&^^A.^'tf.tar- 
ordinary, anything that imaftVnaWotL twi ^wwavn^- '^^ifcXi^sQsA- 
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less springs of human passions and prejudices; the endless variety 
of human character; the inGnite combinations which man and cir- 
cumstances may afford , are every day offering more wonderful and 
striking scenes than the boldest poet would venture to display. 
There is not a house in the land but has its tragedy to tell ; there is 
not a chamber that has not been stained by bitter and passionate 
tears ; there is hardly one human heart that has not within itself its 
own tale of romance. But as it is the object of this history, but 
to depict events very ordinary in the days to which it relates — and 
as it is, indeed, the object of its author in all his works, to keep to 
cairn and quiet probabilities, in order, if possible, to cure his 
fellow countrymen of that longing for over excitement , that moral 
gin-drinking which has become a vice amongst us, and teach them 
that there may be both pleasure and health in less stimulating 
beverages ; he is aniious to explain every event as it took place, and 
to leave nothing to the charge of the marvellous. 

The reader has already inquired , bow happened it, that Helen 
de la Tremblade , after taking the firm resolution of doing that 
which, though bitterly painful to her own feelings, she considered 
a duty to those who had shown her kindness and tenderness in her 
moment of distress, did not present herself before her uncle, on 
the first night of his solitary watching by the corpse of the old com- 
mander, De Liancourt; — and, had I been reading the work, 
instead of writing it, I should have asked the same question too. 
The answer is very simple , but it requires some detail. 

On the day following the battle of Ivry , hasty preparations 
were made for conveying the body of the dead leader to Marzay. 
All those sad and solemn preparations which are required by cus- 
tom in consigning the mortal dust to the earth from which it came : 
the coffin, the bier, and the shroud, were to be made ready; 
and , whatever diligence was employed , it was known that all this 
could not be complete before evening. The soldiers who had fol- 
lowed the old leader to the field , determined to take their turns in 
carrying him back to his last home; and Helen, as has been said, 
resolved to accompany them; but still, during the day^ she 
showed some signs, as it seeped to Eslot, ol \iics*^vx>c\w^ i«A 
doaJbt, dad the good old warrior delermvu^ V^ s\^^?Ji6. ^^w^\» 
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ker , for ihe purpose of remoYidg her hesitation. She had D<n 
quitted for more than a few brief moments the ehamber of the dead 
man, and the attachment which she displayed to even the inani- 
mate remains of his dead friend, deeply touched the heart of one 
who, for years, bad evinced towards the good old knight, 'th«t 
strong and pertinaceous love, so often found in the one-affectioned 
dog, so rarely in many-motived man. Even had he not pro- 
mised, he would still have been a father to the poor girl, on ac« 
count of her devotion to one who had been a father to him ; and, 
as he entered the chamber where she sat, he strove to smooth hts 
somewhat rough tone., in order to speak to her tenderly. 

"Come, young lady," he said, "you had better really go 
into the hall and take some refreshment. We must all die , old 
and youngi ^nd , as the gamblers say, e^-ery year that .goes makes 
the odds stronger ^against us; so there is no use sitting here, 
pining by yourself, and I 'hope we shall "be able to march in a 
couple of hours." 

" So soon ! " asked Helen. 

"Ay," answered Estoc, " the sooner it is all over, the better, 
my dear. I know it is painful to you to fulfil your promise , but I 
don't think you will shrink from it." 

"Oh! it is not that," cried Helen de la Tremblade; "my mind 
is made up ; and if it kill me , I will do it. But I did not want to 
go just yet, for the first person who was kind to me, and took 
compassion upon me, promised to come or send after the battle 
was over. He will think me ungrateful if I go , without waiting to 
see him ; ^nd yet who can tell whether he be dead or alive? I am 
sure he is not a man to shrink from any danger, but rather to seek 
it ; for the kindest-hearted are always the bravest." 

" That 's very true ," exclaimed Estoc. " I have marked that 
through a struggle of fifty-four years with this good world. — But 
what is his name , young lady? We have had accounts this morn- 
ing of all the great men killed and the wounded ; so I can tell you 
if he be amongst them." 

"OA, lie is a man of no f^te^liwiSLC' WiS^w^^^^Vwi. ««A. 
rerj poor French gentleman, YieloV^m^-. V\&^iMSi^\^^}!Ba&'&««i«u 
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*^0h, he is qaite safe and well/' answered Estoc, with a 
smile; ** I know him a little, too. But Monsieur de Chasseroa is 
a yery busy man , and has many things upon his hands , just now. 
He is at Mantes with the King, oratRosni, some say. I wish to 
heaven I could see him myself," he continued , ^* for I think if he 
heard that Monsieur de Montigni and Mademoiselle Rose had been 
taken by the enemy , he might give us some help." 

*' Can I not go to him at Mantes?" cried Helen; ** I could tell - 
him all, and be back very soon." 

Estoc paused, and thought. '*Not before we set out," he 
replied. *' It 's a long way to Mantes , my dear. If you do , you 
must join us by the way. But how am I to get you thither, and 
back again?" 

**0h, I am a poor friendless creature^" cried Helen de la 
Tremblade , * ' it matters not what becomes of me. I do not think 
any one would injure me, but that cruel woman; and she is far 
away," 

*' No, you are not friendless ," exclaimed Estoc warmly; *^and 
never shall be while I live. No , I cannot let you go alone ; but I 
can send two of my old fellows with you, who will take care that no 
one does you wrong. Perhaps there may be some bands too going 
down y and if I could find any stout old leader whom I know, he 
would take care of you. I will go up to the village and see ; for it 
would be a great thing, indeed, if you could let Monsieur de 
Chasseron know all that has happened. — He might help us — he 
might help us , though I donH know if he has the power." 

^*I>am sure he will if he can," cried Helen; **for he has a 
kind a»d generous heart, as I have good cause to say." 

"Well, I will go, I will go," replied Estoc. **At all events, 
you shall have two men to go with pu. Old launaye and Longean, 
they shall be the men. They are of the good old stuff, out of 
which we used to make soldiers in my young days ; none of the 
coxcombs that we have at present. But, you get ready to go ^ and 
I will be back in half an hour. My horse is saddled at the door." 

Thus saying, he departed, and, in less time than he had 
mentioned, returned, with an eager air, e\<^%\TOL\el%^ ^''^:^^> 
qa/ek, Mademoiselle Helea; hcreiBttitYjMiAcil^'^^^^««s^^^ 
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Ligones , just marching this moment, and you can easily come up 
with them. I saw him and told him, and he says he will take care 
of you. But you shall have Jaunaye and the Longeau, to bring 
you across to us to-morrow. You can easily catch us up, either at 
Tremblaye, or Ch4teauneuf, for we must needs go ■ ow. The 
men are ready." 

**And so am I," answered Helen, *^but how am I to find 
Monsieur de Chasseron in all the bustle and confusion of the 
court?" 

**True," said Estoc, thoughtfully; "you may have some 
trouble. I will tell you what," be continued ; ** here, write down 
upon a piece of paper the gentleman's name , and send it into 
Monsieur de Biron. He is an old friend of Chasseron's, I think, 
and will bring him to you." 

Pen and ink were soon procured, the name written down, and 
Helen de la Tremblade covering herself with the thick veil which 
Rose d'AIbret had left behind — for she herself had been driven 
forth all unprepared — went out, and with the assistance of 
Estoc , mounted a pillion behind one of the men. After riding for 
about three miles, they overtook the band of the Count de Ligones, 
an old soldier of near seventy years of age. He was hearty and gay, 
however, and would fain have entertained his fair companion for 
the rest of the way, with many a jest, and many a tale ; but Helen, 
as the reader may suppose, remained grave and sad, answering 
his questions by a monosyllable, and listening to his jokes without 
reply. 

**You seem very silent. Mademoiselle," said the old gentle- 
man , at length; "I am afraid some misfortune has happened 
to you." 

*'I have lost a kind and generous friend in this last battle,", 
cried Helen de la Tremblade , ''and have no heart to speak." 

**Ah! poor thing," said the old man. " You are not a soldier 

to bear these things Ughtly. We learn to weep for a friend one 

half hour , and to laugh the next. When a man holds life by the 

tenure of a straw, he soon gets to look upon the loss of it by others, 

ss a matter of little moment. \elYkei«\ usol > \v«H^i%«K.\\<(d seventy 

years of age j aad have Iteen Vn v««\Nft %VriOikWi\k^v\^>^\^>^. 
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hast a skirmish every week for tliis last thirty years , aod never got 
but one scratch upon the face: yet I have seen many a blooming 
boy swept away in his very first fight." 

Thus he continued talking on , during the whole way , till they 
reached tt - woods, which , at that time, skirted the banks of the 
Seine ; and, giving his men orders to halt at one of the neighbour- 
ing villages , he rode on with Helen and her two companions , fol- 
lowed by a small party of his own attendants, towards the ChAteau 
of Rosni , in which they found that the King had taken up his 
abode. 

It was the bustle of a camp , rather than that of a court, that 
Helen now found. Tents were pitched in the meadows ; baggage- 
waggons encumbered the ground, bodies of soldiers were moving 
here and there , and parties of armed men with their steel caps 
laid aside, were seen supping on the damp ground under the trees, 
by the light of the fires which they kindled to keep off the eihala- 
tions of the night, now drawing in around them. The great 
doors of the chateau wet e wide open , the hall filled with people , 
and though the Count de Ligones acted as her spokesman, and in- 
quired of several whom they met, if they could tell where Monsieur 
de Chasseron was to be found, whether in the chateau , or in the 
village , she could get no satisfactory answer of any kind ; and, 
indeed , so busy did every one seem with his own thoughts , or 
his own business , that very often no reply was returned at all.^ 

As every one seemed at liberty to come and go , however, the 
old Count, more accustomed to such scenes than she , led her up 
the great staircase into the corridor at the top. But , as they were 
turning to the right, more at a venture than' by choice, a guard 
placed himself before them, saying, — **You cannot pass. Sir, 
without an order. These are the King's apartments." 

* *^ Call a valet or an equerry ," said Monsieur de Ligones. 

The man obeyed; and, in a moment after, out came a tall 
good-looking man, in military attire, who exclaimed at once, 
* ' Ah ! Ligones , is that you? You are to quarter your men at the 
farther end of the village. There are two houses marked for you ; 
but, good faith, yon must make them a\ee^ ai%^^i%t*&\k\^v«i^ 
ijr. We oaljr give tbem house room at a\\» . b^taws^ 'v^Vasr* ^^ 
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there is not a man under seventy amongst them , and so take care 
oftheir old bones." 

'* Thanks, Aubign^, thanks," replied the Count; <*bnt I 
want to see the King, and — " 

' ' You cannot see him just now ," answered Aubign6 , '* for he 
has got D' O and other vermin with him , and has for once lost his 
patience^ I heard him swearing like a Reiter, with all the 
language of Babylon come back upon him in full force. I believe 
he will frighten them into disgorging something ; but whether or 
not sufficient to carry us to Paris , I doubt. However, if you will 
wait half an hour, the fit of blasphemy and finance , will have left 
him. May I ask what are your commands, Madam? If your 
business be with the King, I must report it; for he is always 
much more accessible to ladies than to gentlemen." 

'*No, Sir," said Helen, **I have not the honour of knowing 
his Majesty; but I would fain speak for a moment with Monsieur/ 
de Chasseron." 

** He is not here, that I know of ," replied Aubign^. ^^ I have 
not seen him for some time." 

*'If you would give that paper to Marshal Biron," answered 
the young lady, '* and ask him to condescend to put down where 
Monsieur de Chasseron is to be found, you would greatly oblige 
me." 

**That I will do with pleasure," replied the equerry. ** Let this 
lady and gentleman pass ," he continued, speaking to the guard; 
and then adding , ^^ I will keep you in the passage for a moment,'' 
he left them, entering a room at the very farther end of the corridor. 
Within that was another chamber, the door of which Aubign6 
opened gently; and then stretching in his hand to a gentleman 
who sat nearest the end of a long table , surrounded by a number 
of persons, he gave him the paper he had received , saying, **Will 
you have the goodness to hand that up to Monsieur de Biron , and 
ask him to put down for a young lady who waits without, where 
that gentleman is to be found. You may tell the King, if you like," 
he added , in a whisper ; ' * that she is prodigiously handsome." 

He paused a moment, while the paper passed fropi :?iand to 
hand. Some who received it, smiled; some passed ic'oit in 
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silence; but Henri 'Qaatre who sat at the head of the table, re- 
marked what was taking place , and exclaimed, ^* What is that? ^ 
What have yon got there? Pardi , send it up." 

The command was immediately obeyed ; and, ^at the same mo- 
ment , Henri nodding his head to Aubign^ a littiegravely , as if to 
reprove him for the curiosity he seemed to evince, said, *^'You 
may go, companion." 

The equerry retreated, and closed the door, without, how- 
ever, quitting the adjacent room; and Helen and Monsieur de 
Ligones remained standing in the corridor for nearly a quarter of 
an hour, while numerous attendants and officers passed them 
every minute. At the end of that time , Aubigng again appeared ; 
and, after informing the Count that he could now speak with the 
King if he would go into the room at the end of the passage, he 
turned to Helen, saying, ** Follow me, Mademoiselle. Mon- 
sieur de Chasseron is expected very soon; and you can wait for 
him.' 

Helen thanked the old Count warmly for his courteous protec- 
tion on the road , and then prepared to accompany Aubign^; but 
Monsieur de Ligones whispered with kind intentions in her ear, 
''I will tell your two men to wait for you in the hall ; and, as soon 
as your conference is over, you had better ride away to Rolleboise 
or Bonni^res , for this is not the best place for a young creature 
like you. There are too many men here , and too few women." 

The blood came up into the poor girl's face ; but she under- 
stood that the old nobleman's meaning was good , and replying, 
** I will ! " she followed her conductor toa small cabinet but scan- 
tily furnished , where Aubign^ left her , and closed the door. 

Seating herself by the table , Helen remained in Buiious medi- 
tation for more than half an hour, at the end of which time a num- 
ber of steps were heard in the -corridor, «nd a tall stout man 
opened the door and looked in. He withdrew again, immediate- 
ly ; and some ten minutes more passed without anything occur- 
ring to disturb her reverie. Then, however, the door again 
opened and, to her infinite satisfaction , the figure of Chasseron 
himd«iiy in his worn doublet and heavy boots, appeared, turning 
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round his head as he entered , and saying to some one without, 
* * Wait , here ! I will return directly." I 

Helen sprang up to meet him with that look of gladness and 
confidence, which is hard to resist; and, taking her hand, ho 
exclaimed with a good-humoured smile, *^Ah! my little prot^g^! 
— Now, I warrant you thought the grey beard had forgotr 
ten you ; but such was not the case , and you must have passed 
one of my men on the road. I have been so busy I could not send 
before. But every one who cares for poor King Henry, must be 
busy now; for no sooner does he gain one advantage than his own 
people help the enemy to deprive him of the fruits of it. Well, 
what news from St. Andr^? Were the people with whom Heft 
you kind?" 

'*0h! most kind," answered Helen de la Tremblade ; '"^ Ma- 
demoiselle d'Albret is an old and generous friend — better alas! 
than I deserve ; but it is for her sake I have come hither , not my 
own.** 

*'Ha! How is that?** asked Chasseron; *'has anything hap- 
pened? Are they not married? — Pardi. I thought they would 
lose no time. Yet I saw the young Baron in the field. He maj 
have been wounded ? He is not in the list of killed.*' 

He spoke so rapidly, that Helen had not time to answer any- 
thing he said, before something new was uttered. When he 
paused, however, she replied, "No! Oh, no! He is not killed; 
but he is a prisoner which is — or may be worse.*' 

"Parbleu! that is unfortunate ! " cried her companion. ^'Hc 
was one of those , I suppose , who ventured too rashly forward in 
the town of Ivry. Yet I saw him not there ; and I was not far be- 
hind myself." 

**It was not there he was taken,'* answered Helen; and, as 
briefly as possible — for she saw that Chasseron , though wishing 
to show her every kindness, was in haste — she recapitulated all 
that had occurred on the banks of Euro, since she had been placed 
in the farm-house. 

The stout soldier shut his teetb, which were as white as 
snow, upon his grizzled mousVaOiie v «xi^V\!L^xkm\it\si\x\^^^ <^ Thet 
are aalucky folks ! Poor tVi\tt|S&\ Xo CXiMVt^s > ^cA ^^^ wC** 
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V^entre Saint Gris! something must be done for them. — Well, 
t^el' , that may be set to rights." 

These words seemed more the out-pourings of what was pass- 
ing in his own mind , than addressed to his fair companion ; but 
ihe moment after, he tamed to her, saying, **I have some small 
influence here ; and I will not fail to use it for Monsieur de Wth- 
ligni. He once came to. my aid, fair lady, when life or death 
tiung upon the event of a moment. He has since served the King 
to the best of his ability , and the King should show himself grate- 
ful. Doubtless he will , and he shall not fail to know the facts. 
Then it will not be impossible to exchange , against Monsieur de 
Hontigni, some prisoner in his hands. " 

'* But they fear the Duke of Nemours will send back Mademoi- 
selle d'Aibret to Marzay,'' said Helen ; ** and then — and then — '' 

''What then?" asked Chasseron , quickly. *'0h! tsee," he 
continued; **They will force her into a wedding with Nicholas de 
Chazeul ; as dishonest a rogue as ever used the pretence of re- 
ligion to cover base designs. He shall not have her! — Pardi, he 
shall not have her if I have any say in the matter." 

Helen turned pale, and trembled, but she replied not; and 
her companion added, after a moment's thought, **Well! that 
shall be cared for, too, as far as I am able. — What was it you 
said about our good old friend the Commander? Dead, did you 
say? Why, he fell not on the field!" 

''No," answered Helen in a subdued tone, *'He died last 
night of his wounds." 

*' God have his soul in guard ! " cried the stout soldier. "He 
was a good old man! — But now, my poor young lady, to tell 
truth — though I am right glad to see you — yet your coming 
puzzles me not a little. I know not what to do with you here. They 
say, pity is akin to love, but — " He saw that Helen's cheek 
turned pale ; and , he added quickly, "Nay , do not fear ; There 's 
honour amongst thieves ; and I am not one to take advantage of 
misfortune — What I would say is simply, that I know not how 
or where to lodge you here in honesty or safety. T\iftw^ \»^^ 
where the King goes I must go ; and — ** 

*'J^ajr, Sir/' replied Helen, "Do noV ^iustowt^ift ^«^^^^ 
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for me or my Cite. Deeply grateful am I for kiodness to one who, 
whea you found me, was outcast, hopeless, and unfriended; 
bat I am now no longer without protection and support. Good 
Hon^eurEstoc, whom I think you know, sent me hither to tell 
you all that had occurred, hoping that your influence with the 
King, or his ministers, might enable you to aid Monsieur de 
Montigni and Mademoiselle d'Albret; but Monsieur EstoG will 
protect mo. He has promised to do so, and I am sure lio will 
perform it." 

'*A^., good faith, that he will ! " answered Chasseron, ''and 
it is better that he should than that I should. As to influence, 
Heaven knows , the King , good man , can rarely be got to do 
what he ought; and, with his ministers, I have none, alasf But 
what I cau do , I will ; and , in the mean time , tell old Estoc, 
that you have seen Chasseron ; and mayhap he will bo with him, 
with a score of lances , for a day's sport. Let htm give me speedy 
news of what is going on. I am here for a day or two, it seems, 
and cannot get away , for my^ movements depend on greater men 
than myself. — But to return to your own business — What do 
you do next?" 

*' To-morrow I am to join Monsieur Estoc," replied Helen, 
''and go with him to Marzay. They think," she added in a he^ 
sitating tone,, "that I. may be of service there to Mademoiselle 
d'Albret. To-night I propose to^ gowHh the two men who came 
with me , to Bolleboise orBonni^res." 

' ' Right ! right ! " replied Chasseron ; "yet they are fdll of our 
people. — Well., I will sond some one with you , to^ secure you 
protection. — And now," he continued in a lower and a gentler 
tone , " when I first found you , I think you were but poorly sup- 
plied with that, to which we are all, both great and small, 
obliged to bow our heads ^ though it be an idol : I mean money. I 
am , it is true , very poor ; but — " 

Helen waved her hand , bending her eyes to the ground, and 
colouring deeply. Why she did so , the reader must ask of his own 
heart; but, as her companion spoke, the words he bad just be- 
fore used , that " pity is akin to love ," rung in her ears again. 

"I have enough," she said, "more tfaao enough, thanks to 
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tlie generosity of poor JKoDsieardeLianeoiirt. Accept, Sir, my. 
deepest, my most heartfelt thanks. Had it not been for yon, I 
should not have been, at this hour, alive; and no'w I will keep 
you no longer , for I know you are in haste/' 

'* Yet stay a moment," said Chasseron. **I mnst send some 
one with yon. He shall be here directly. Now farewell . " 

He gazed on her for a moment — seemed to hesitate; and 
then, taking her hand in his, raised it to his lips, kissed it, not 
warmly, though tenderly , and, repeating the word '* Farewell," 
turned to the door. When his fingers were upon the latch, how- 
ever, he looked ronnd saying, ** Wail till somebody comes from 
me — He shall not be long;" and then, opening the door, he 
left her once more alone 

Ere ten minutes were over, Helen was joined by an elderly 
man, in a riding dress, who bowing low, said, **I have come 
from Monsieur de Chasseron, Mademoiselle^ and am to aceom- 
pany you to Rolleboise." 

Helen expressed her readiness to set out; and following her 
new guide through the corridor and down the stairs, found the 
two old soldiers who had accompanied her, waiting with some 
impatience and anxiety in the hall. The whole party were soon on 
horseback; and, riding slowly through the darkness, with the 
bright Seine glistening on their right, reached RoUeboise in about 
three quarters of an hour. The little inn, however, which, at 
that time , stood wedged in between the high banks and the river, 
was filled to the doors ; but at Bonni^res , about two miles farther, 
they found all quiet and tranquil ; and the accommodation which 
they wanted , was easily procured. Helen retired to rest at once ; 
and rising early the next morning to pursue her way, found the 
man who had guided her from Rosni , waiting to see her depart. 

Nothing more occurred on her journey worthy of the reader's 
attention , and I shall only therefore notice, that, at ChAteauneuf, 
she found that Estoc and the funeral procession of the old Com- 
mander had already passed on towards Marzay. She was here 
obliged again to pause for the night, and did not reach the village 
of Marzay, which lay at the distance of about half a league from 
the chAteau, till sunset on the following day. She found Estoc 
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waiting hiSr arrival , full of anxiety on many accounts ; for some 
communication bad naturally established itself, between the 
people of the chateau and their old companions, and many of the 
events which have been recorded in the preceding pages bad be- 
come known to the old soldier. 

The news she brought him of her interview with Chasseron 
seemed to interest him much. Its first effect, however, was to 
throw him into a fit of meditation , and he made little or no com- 
ment, bat by the words, ^*He can do it if he will; — and yet I 
love not this rumour of the boy's death. He is hot and quick ; and 
there may be truth in it, though , I think it is but one of their lies 
after all.'* 

*' Whose death?" cried Helen de la Tremblade, turning as 
pale as death , ** not Monsieur de Montigni's?" 

'*Ay, so they have spread abroad the report," replied Estoc, 
'* but 't is a falsehood I believe , to drive poor Rose to do what they 
want. I trust in heaven she will not believe it.** 

''And if she does," exclaimed Helen, *'she will sooner die 
than Uke the fate they offer her. Oh, no! it is one of that terrible 
woman's frauds. But Rose will never consent." 

**I trust not," answered Estoc in a doubtftil tone. *'But a 
report has reached me, that they intend to force this marriage 
upon her to-morrow morning, and our best hope of preventing it 
lies with you. Mademoiselle Helen." 

'*I will go directiy," said Helen, in a tone wonderfully calm. 
** I am ready now." 

"No, no," replied the old soldier, **not so, my dear; yon 
must wait till all the world 's asleep , but your uncle. He watches 
all night in the chapel. You too have need of rest and refresh- 
ment; and an hour before midnight we will set out." 

Helen took some food, and then lay down in the cottage, 
where a chamber had been prepared for her ; but sleep visited not 
her eyelids; and her own thoughts were more wearisome than any 
corporeal exertion could have been. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Wb left Louis de MootigDi on horseback, in a field near 
Chartres, ready to exchange the deadly shot with one well prac- 
tised in the use of every weapon; and though we have given some 
indications of his fate, we must, nevertheless now return to tell 
how that morning passed. The Duke of Nemours was, as the 
reader is well aware , one of the most distinguished members of 
the League, an enemy of the King, and armed against the life of 
the young nobleman , who now faced him. The customs of the 
day, too, rendered the death of an opponent in such a combat, 
honourable rather than discreditable to the survivor. But, not- 
withstanding all this , De Montigni had , from the first, felt great 
reluctance, even to attempt to take the life of his antagonist, and 
in the terms of duel which he had fixed, he had limited the num- 
ber of shots , not with any view to his own personal safety; for he 
was one of those who do not easily apply the thought of danger to 
their own heart; but in order not to be compelled to injure the 
Puke. 

As soon as Nemours saw that he had placed himself, and had 
wheeled his horse , he raised his hat and bowed, and then repla- 
cing it on his head, took the large pistol with which he was armed, 
in his right hand , his reins in the left , and striking his spurs into 
the horse's flank, galloped forward to ineet his adversary. He 
had no hesitation on his part,* he had no remorse; but De Mon- 
tigni was equally calm and cool, for his mind was also made up 
as to what he should do ; and keeping a wary eye upon the Duke, 
he likewise rode on, though at a slower pace. Nearer and more 
near they came to each other , with the muzzles of their pistols 
raised, till — at the distance of about twenty paces — Nemours 
levelled his weapon straight at his opponent's head. The next 
moment De Montigni followed his example, but reserved his fire. 

The Duke, in truth, did not intend to discharge his pistol at 
so great a distance; but just at that spot , there was a narrow cut 
in the field, made for the purposes of irrigation; and, seeing that 
he must leap it , and thereby shake his hand , Nemours pulled the 

Rote ttAlbtft, *ii\ 
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trigger at once. At that very moment, however, the horse, see- 
ing the little ditch, was rising to the leap, and the Duke's aim 
was consequently unsteady. . 

It was more just than might have been expected , indeed , for 
the ball grazed De Montigni's cheek , and passed through his hat, 
which was somewhat cast back from his brow. His face was 
covered with blood in an instant, and he felt himself wounded; 
but the injury was too slight to move him in any degree , and, 
without checking his speed , be rode on upon the Duke with his 
pistol, levelled, producing it must be acknowledged, no very 
pleasant sensations in his antagonist's bosom. When, within 
three yards , he slightly turned his hand to the right , and fired. 

The ball flew at a considerable distance from Nemours; and 
the two horses , carried on by their speed , passed each other be- 
fore they could be reined up. As they went by, however, the 
Duke exclaimed, *^Ah! that is not fair , Monsieur de Montigoi." 

The young nobleman pulled in the bridle as soon as possible, 
and returned, inquiring, **Whatis not fair, my lord?" 

**Come, come," said Nemours, as they met, ** own you did 
not fire at me." 

**Nay, my lord," replied De Montigni with a slight smile, 
* ^ You have no right to blame me for my bungling. I fired my pis- 
tol ; that is enough , though I will own , I am glad to sec you un- 
injured." 

"Well, Monsieur de Montigni," rejoined the Duke, **all I 
know is , that if my horse had not risen to the leap before there 
was any need, you would now be lying on that grass; and I am 
very sure that I saw you turn your pistol to the right, or I might 
have been lying there instead. Confess the fact; is it not so?" 

'*You must excuse me, Sir," replied De Montigni gravely. 
"I fired to the best of my judgment; Ivut whatever be your feel- 
ings towards me , I am well satisfied that France will not have to 
reproach me with the death of one of her most gallant Princes, nor 
the King for having deprived him of one who, I trust, will one 
day be one of his most faithful subjects. But I must stop this 
blood , for it is staining all my collar. Had your shot been but 
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two inches to the right, there would have been no need of sur-< 
geons." 

''I am glad it was not/' said Nemours frankly; and, both 
having dismounted , De Montigni took some of the water from the 
little cut in the meadow, and washed away tl^e gore from his 
face. 

**Stay, stay," cried the Duke, producing some lint. **I 
have always some of this about me when I go to the field; and it 
will soon staunch the blood." 

With his own hands he aided to dress the wound which he had 
made ; and they were still thus employed , when a man , dressed 
in peaceful attire as it was considered in that day — though his ap- 
parel consisted of a stout buff coat, a slouched hat, wide crimson 
breeches, a pair of enormous jack boots, a sword and dagger — 
rode up , mounted on a strong grey charger. Over his shoulders, 
suspended by a leathern strap , hung a trumpet ornamented with a 
banner of the arms of France; and drawing in his rein at the dis- 
tance of about twenty yards from the two gentlemen , as he was 
passing on towards the high road , he exclaimed, **Ha, ha, Mes- 
sieurs , it is a pity , I think , that I was not here some ten minutes 
earlier. I could have sounded the charge." 

*'We have done very well without you, my good friend," re- 
plied the Duke ; ** but you seem a trumpet fromHenry of Bourbons 
What is your errand?" 

''That I shall tell to those whom I am sent to," answered the 
trumpeter. 

**Pray who may they be?" demanded Nemours. 
' **MonsieurdelaBourdasi^re, and his Highness , the Duke of 
Nemours," answered the trumpeter. *'I shall find them both in 
Chartres , I suppose ? " 

*' You won't find his Highness of Nemours,"' said the Duke, 
laughing; ** unless you wait till I come, my friend. But go on, 
I will soon follow you." 

*' If you are the Duke ," replied the trumpeter, " I may as well 
give you my letter here , and you can con it over and make up your 
mind by the way, for I must get back with all speed." 

Thus saying, he dismounted from his horse, and led it for- 
ays* 
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ward by the bridle towards the Duke, drawing forth a letter, at 
the same time, from a pouch under his left arm. Nemours took 
it, cut the silk between the two seals with his dagger, and read 
the contents. 

** This is strange » enough, De Montigni ," he said. '*This 
epistle is all about you, except, indeed, a few words which your 
King has been pleased to add, regarding the advantages which I 
might obtain by returning , as he terms it , to my allegiance/' 

''What is his Majesty pleased to say concerning me?" asked 
De Montigni. ** I should scarcely think he knew that I was a pri- 
soner." 

* * Oh , good faith ," exclaimed Nemours. * * You are a man of 
much greater consequence than you imagine. Here, he offers in 
exchange for your humble self, our good friend , the Marquis de 
Megnelai, requiring, however, at the same time, the liberty of 
the fair lady we sent off this morning for Marzay." 

'*I will beseech you, my lord," replied De Montigni grayely, 
*'not to speak upon that subject, for it is a matter that I cannot 
easily forgive." 

'^'On my life," cried Nemours, holding out his hand to him 
frankly , «* I am sorry for it, De Montigni ; but if it were to be 
done over again, I should be obliged to do it, for I had pledged 
my word ; and that cannot be broken. I had letters from your 
cousin Chazeul , the day before the battle , and assured him in re- 
turn, that ifMademoiselled'Albret fell into my hands, she should 
be restored to her guardian. Otherwise , I would not have done 
it; and now believe me, I love you all the better, for having 
, fought with you. Thus , as before , you are at full liberty to go 
whithersoever you will ; and I leave it to you and the King to settle, 
whether you will take the exchange of Megnelai , or pay ransom as 
before agreed. I would prefer the former, as the Marquis must 
not say that I have neglected any opportunity to set him free ; but 
perhaps the King may not think fit to agree , as the lady cannot be 
restored according to his demand." 

**I should prefer paying my own ransom," replied De Mon- 
tigni. '' The King's goodness is very great ; and I can only attri- 
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bute it to the services of my good uncle, the Commander; but 
still I would not take advantage of it, if it can be avoided.^ 

** That as you please ," replied Nemours ; ** but the best thing 
for you now to do , is to return with me to Chartres , and then 
accompany this good trumpeter back to the Bearnois' head-quar- 
ters. We shall not have to detain him long." 

DeMontigni paused thoughtfully for a moment; but, before 
he could reply, the King's trumpeter interposed, saying, ^M have 
nothing to take roe on to Chartres, Monsieur de Nemours. I was 
commanded, if I did not find you in the place , to give the letter to 
Monsieur de la Bourdasl^re , and tell him to open it.; but I have 
no letter absolutely for him ; and if you have settled matters with 
Monsieur here , I do not see whyl should not turn my bridle, and 
ride back." 

'* Well then , God speed you both ," cried Nemours. " Oflfer 
my humble duty to the King of Navarre; tell him, I will write my- 
self in the course of the day, but that, in the meantime, I only 
regret, my conscience will not let me serve a monarch who has 
placed himself out of the pale of the church ; for a braver man , or 
a better general, does not live. " 

Thus saying, he put his foot in the stirrup, and sprang upon 
his horse's back. Then turning to the young nobleman he con- 
tinued , '^ Come , shake hands , Monsieur de Montigni. We will 
part friends , though we met enemies ; and if you would take my 
advice, you would lose no time in being under the walls of Marzay 
with a strong hand ; for there is no knowing what Maltre Chazeul 
may do. He is playing a fine game with my good kinsman Mayenne. 
We see it well enough; for, unless he had been looking for his 
own advantage more than for the good of the League, he would 
have been upon the field of Ivry, with ail his forces, instead ot 
sending forty men under his bailli, which was but a mockery ; and 
so we should not object to see him humbled a little." 

**I will take your advice, my lord," replied De Montigni; 
**but to say truth, I am somewhat puzzled as to my movements. 
I have not been bred up amongst all these scenes of strife , as you 
have , and know not how or where to raise a body of men in a few 
hours f though I hear it is done in France daily." 
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Nemours laughed. '^Gold, gold! Monsieur de Montigni/' 
be replied. ''Sides have beeo so frequently changed, and for- 
tune, the fickle goddess, has spun her ^heel round so often , that 
half France knows not what the other side is fighting for; and thus, 
I beiieye , there are at least a hundred thousand men in this good 
country , who might be enlisted by beat of drum for any cause 
under heaven , so that it bore upon its banner the significant em- 
blem of a crown piece. Every village is full of them, and you have 
nothing to do, but to stuff your pockets with testons, ride into the 
market place, and shout, 'Who will serve De Montigni?' and 
you will have a score at least after your heels, in half an hour, even 
if your first command should be , that they all turn Turk ! " 

He spoke somewhat bitterly ; but , though the young noble- 
man himself was in no very gay mood, he could not help smiling at 
the picture — too true a one — of the state of France. 

"I mil try what can be done," be replied ; and , mounting his 
own horse, he rode off with the trumpeter, in one direction, while 
Nemours pursued his way back to Chartres. 

At the gate of that city , a number of the gentlemen who had 
come thither in attendance upon his own person, and several of 
the officers of the garrison , were looking anxiously for his return; 
and, well aware of the object for which he had gone forth, had 
horses ready saddled to seek him in case he did not soon make his 
appearance. 

"Well, my lord Duke, Well, Sir?" cried halfa dozen voices 
as he rode in amongst them , " you have killed him, I suppose?'' 

Nemours made no reply ; but la Bourdasi^re , who was at their 
head, pointed to the stains upon the Duke's hand and sleeve, and, 
with as much quiet satisfaction as if they were talking of a boar- 
liunt, exclaimed, "Ay, ay, he has had enough; that is clear. 
Tour arm is all over blood." 

Nemours bent down his head to the governor , saying in a low 
voice "He is wounded, but net killed. However, the less we 
talk about it the better, la Bourdasi^re; for he had my life in his 
hands, and did not take it. If all that faction would but act as 
Henry of Navarre and Louis de Montigni, we should soon have 
France turning heretic for their sake. But, bark you; I have met 
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h a trumpet from the Kiog, demanding this lad's exchange for 
Megnelai. There are a few words in the end of the letter, which 
ke me suspect that Henry will not march on at once to Paris, 
: that we may have him upon our hands here , before many days 
over. You must call in all your parties as fast as possible, and 
id a messenger at ooce toMarzay after the people who have gone 
h De Mottraye. Tell them to make no halt , but to return im- 
diately." 

*^ I have got tidings of the same kind too ,'* replied la Bourda- 
re, ''and I only waited your return to send; for I knew not ii 
I had any message for Monsieur de Chazeul/' 
*'No," answered the Duke thoughtfully. "No: he is not to 
depended on ; but dispatch your man as quickly as possible." 
This whispered conversation , the blood upon Nemours' hand 
1 sleeve , and the fact of his having rieturned alone from the 
d, was quite sufficient to give rise to the rumour of DeMon- 
ai's death, which soon became current in Chartres. The truth 
s known indeed, before nightfall; but long ere the report was 
reeled, the messenger was on his way toMarzay, bearing the 
ings as he had flrst heard them. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

De MoNTiei9i rode on thoughtfully , for a few minutes , not a 
le embarrassed how to act. To go to the King seemed absolute- 
necessary; and yet he could not but feel, that every step he 
k was carrying him farther and farther from the spot where he 
bed to be. To present himself at Marzay without attendants 
friends , he knew well , from all the tales that had reached his 
s, of the dark proceedings which took place from time to time 
the bosom of the noblest families of France , might be a most 
igerous experiment. Not tha^he believed Monsieur de Lian- 
irt would suffer him to receive injury, if he could help it; but 
doubted that the Count would be able to prevent the schemes 
itbers from taking eff'ect; and he dreaded a long imprisonment 
hat particular moment, almost as much as loss of life. Yet 
ry hour's delay ere he made some effort once more to free Rose 
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d'Albret, or, at least, to assert his claim to her hand, was te- 
dious and terrible to him. Turning at length , to the trumpeter 
who rode on silently by his side, he inquired, ^ * Weil, n;iy friend, 
where did you leave the King?" 

** At a place called Rosni, I think/' replied the man ; *' not far 
from the town of Mantes." 

*'You think!" said De Montigni; **are you not sure where 
you left him?" 

''One cannot be sure of anything, in this world," replied the 
trumpeter dryly ; '' but that was not what I meant. I intended to 
say, I think the place is called Rosni , for I am a stranger in this 
part of the world. France is a big country, Monsieur; and I 
come from a good distance on the other side of Libourne, so I may 
well be forgiven for not having got all these names by heart." 

''What rumour did you hear of the King's movements?" asked 
De Montigni. 

"The last noise I heard of his movements," answered the man, 
* ' was a great deal of blowing of horns." 

"And pray on what occasion was that?" demanded De Mon- 
tigni. 

"On the occasion of the King going out to hunt/' was the 
reply. " His Majesty having chased Mayenne , thought fit to run 
after a braver beast, though it could scarcely run faster than the 
other." 

"But was there no mention of going to Paris?'' said the young 
nobleman. 

"Why, good faith, everybody was talking of it, and nobody 
doing it," replied bis dry companion; "but if you must needs 
know all. Sir, men whispered in one anothers' ears that the 
King's pockets were empty, and that his financiers kept them so 
on purpose." - 

" For what object?" demanded De Montigni. 

"To put the money in their own pocket which they kept out of 
his," answered his companion. "Try the thing with your own 
farmers. Sir, and you will find the same happen. You will get 
no money^ill you go to fetch it that you may be sure of." 
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I hope I shall," answered De MoutigDi, '*forI have much 
need of it just DOW." 

* ' Ah , poor young gentleman," replied the trumpeter ; * ' I am 
sorry for you ; for those who want money , and don't choose to go 
and fetch it, will soon have to ride in holey boots. However, 
why should a subject be better off than a king? I have seen our 
Henry before now, with a hole in the elbow of his pourpoint; and 
many a time he has been glad to dine off pumpkin soup and a lump 
of black bread." 

'*Poor fare, assuredly, for a Monarch," said De Montigni 
musing ; ''and yet the want of money may produce worse disasters 
than that, my friend , — especially where time is almost life." 

''Assuredly, Sir," answered the trumpeter; "but persever- 
ance comes to the aid of all. I thought I never should have got to 
Chartres this morning; for there are all sorts ofbands roving the 
country, who have no more respect for a trumpet or a flag of truce, 
than they have for an old cheese , or a maid's modesty." 

De Montigni remained silent for several minutes; but at 
length he said , "I wish I could meet with one of those bands you 
speak of." 

"By my faith and honour. Sir," replied his companion with 
a laugh , "you may meet with pne of them sooner than you would 
find pleasant. They are as easy to be found as cow-slips in the 
spring, but not quite so fragrant." 

"They might answer my purpose, however," said the young 
Baron; "I suppose they would take service with any one who 
would pay them?" 

"Ay, that they would," rejoined the trumpeter; '* though you 
might find some honour amongst them too , notwithstanding all 
that Monsieur de Nemours said just now. Your furious Leaguer 
— unless he were a gentleman — would not sell himself to the 
King, for any money; and youc stiff Protestant would not go over 
to the League for gold and roast meat. But there are plenty of 
birds between those two flights , who care not a straw on which 
side they appear, so that they fight, plunder, and get paid." 

In such conversation De Montigni and his companion rode 
on for about an hour and a half, the young nobleman every now 
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tod then falling into a fit of thought, and revolviag, vith doubt 
and hesitation , the course he had to pursue. Lose Rose d'iJbret, 
he vas resolved he would not, without using every effort in his 
power; and yet he feared that, in the lawless state to which 
France had been reduced by long years of civil contention , she 
might be driven , if not to wed Chazeul — for that he believed no- 
thing would Induce her to do — at least to take those monastic 
vows which would place as impassable a barrier between them. 
To his just claims, he knew a deaf ear would be turned by those 
who had her in their hands ; and no means seemed feasible to de- 
liver her but force ; and yet his heart revolted at the idea of taking 
arms against him by whom he had been nurtured and protected in 
his early years , and ofattacking the dwelling where all his young 
and happy days had been passed. Yet ** desperate evils," he 
thought, ** require a desperate remedy ; and that which is refused 
to justice, must be obtained by force." His mind then again re- 
verted to the means ; and , at length , he settled upon the plan of 
endeavouring to join the band of the Commander de Liancourt , of 
whose death it must be remembered he was ignorant. He knew 
that his uncle had been upon the way to join the King; and 
though he had not seen him in the fight of Ivry; the old soldier 
might well have been there, he thought; for, in the hurry and 
confusion of the field , and the disguise which the arms then worn 
afforded , two brothers might stand within a few yards of each 
other, without the slightest recognition taking place. As he thus 
meditated, he turned to his companion and inquired, if he had 
been at the field of Ivry. 

*'To be sure I was," replied the man ; ''and blew till I thought 
I should have burst my cheeks. The first thing that made 
Mayenne's standard begin to flap backwards and forwards, was the 
wind of my trumpet." 

''Did you chance to hear of or sae the old Commander de Lian- 
court?" asked the young nobleman ; " and if you did , can you 
tell me what has become of him?" 

<' See him, I did not," said the man, "for he was boxed up 
ia his arms like a crab in bis sYieW. 'fi^v. ^VciiV^ ^^m^ >y^ Is^lilad 
ihe Coraette Blanche , I asked x«\io \ift ^«a , wi^>^«^ vJA.xftR.» >»& 
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to iwhat became of him, I do not know, fori lost him in the 
battle." 

''Did you hear anything, then, of one Monsieur de Chasse- 
roD ? " asked De Montigni. 

'*No/* replied the man; **was he there? I knew his brother 
very well , if that will do ; he who was killed at Contras." 

'*No, that will not do /' said De Montigni. *'Itwas of a gen- 
tleman, who was with the King the night before this last battle, I 
spoke." 

**Idid not see him," answered the trumpeter; and there the 
conversation dropped; but scarcely had five minutes passed , be- 
fore three horsemen were seen riding towards them at a quick 
pace. "Now," cried the trumpeter , " you may have a chance of 
beginning your band. Here come some folks who seem as if they 
were seeking employment." 

'* I think I have a chance , indeed ," replied the young noble- 
man with a smile , as he recognized one of his own^ servants , at 
the head of the party, " If I mistake not, these men will join us 
at a word." 

The next moment the horsemen rode up , and great was their 
joy to see the young Baron again; for, besides the man who had 
been long with him in Italy , were two of those who had accom- 
panied him and Rose d'Albret in their flight from Marzay. He 
now learned that , having heard of his capture by the Duke of Ne- 
mours , and that he had been carried a prisoner to Chartres, they 
were riding with all speed towards that city , in order to offer iiim 
their services during his captivity. 

But though De Montigni was certainly rejoiced at their coming, 
his satisfaction was sadly clouded by the intelligence they brought 
of his good uncle's death. Many a question did he ask , and many 
a long detail did they give , of the scene which closed the prece- 
ding night at the farm-house on the banks of the Eure; and 
amongst other facts which were now communicated to him, was 
the intention of Estoc , as soon as he could make his preparations, 
to carry the body of his dead leader to the chapel at Marzay. 

"He must wait some time before \ie caxi ae\.<i>xX " ^^^^^'^'^ 
servant, "aad, iTire make haste, we max \ovci\i\m wi^^^^V% 
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for I am sure, Sir, yoa would like to be present at the good old 
knight's funeral." 

"Undoubtedly," replied De Montigni, ** on every account I 
should wish to be there. Do you know what road Estoc will 
take?" 

''I cannot tell, Sir," replied the man, "but I should think 
he would not be able to march from St. Andr^ , before to-morrow 
morning." 

" Then let us direct our course thither, with all speed," said 
De Montigni. " Which road ought we to take? " 

"We could not do better than follow the one we are upon," 
. answered the man who had served him as a guide towards Dreux. 
"A high road is always better than a by-one, when we have no- 
thing to fear ; and the country between this and Nogent Le Roy, is 
quite clear of the enemy." 

"By my faith, I do not know that," replied the trumpeter. *'I 
know I was obliged to go round two miles , to get out of the way of 
a party all decked out with crosses of Lorraine." 

"Nonsense, nonsense," cried the servant; "if we did meet 
twenty or thirty of them, they would run at the very sight of us. 
Every village that we passed , was mounting the white scarf; and 
a flood of loyalty has overflowed the land , which threatens to wash 
the League out of France." 

Without farther debate, De Montigni led the way on upon the 
road they were travelling, anxious, if possible, to reach Aunet 
that«night. But mortal man is destined to meet with impediments 
in whatever course he may pursue, and many were those which 
delayed the young nobleman in his progress. The roads were 
heavy, his horse, and the horses of his followers, wearied by 
marching during several preceding days; and it was found neces- 
sary to halt for an hour at Nogent , in order to refresh them. 

It was a beautiful evening in the spring , however , when they 
once more resumed their way; and the interval of their halt was 
not ill employed by De Montigni, in writing a letter to the King, 
expressing his gratitude for the monarch's condescension and 
kindness , informing him of the motives which led him to Marzay, 
and promising to rejoin him, accompanied by all the force he could 
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ister, with as little delay as possible. This epistle he placed in the 
ods of the trumpeter, who was to quit them when they turned 
Hoards Annet; but, in the meantime, the good man rode on by 
B yoang gentleman's side , entertaining him , or at least striving 
do so , by his quaint observations on all the circumstances of 
e time. 

Thus proceeding, they had advanced to a spot three or four 
lies from Nogent, where they paused to consider of their further 
•urse on the brow of a little eminence , from which two cross 
ads were seen branching to the right and left. Although , as 
e servant had stated , they had found the whole country rapidly 
saming its loyalty , as a consequence of the King's success , yet 
ley had learned at Nogent, that the town of Dreux still held out 
ifOy for the League ; and that to attempt the passage under its 
alls, might be dangerous. 

The hill, on which they stood, commanded a wide view over 
le undulating plain below ; and clothing the side of the descent, 
as a thick low wood already beginning to grow red with the first 
romise of the spring. About a mile in advance , rose the tower 
fanoldchMeau, even then partially decayed , and of which no- 
ting is now to be found, but one ruined wall rising on the top of 
tree-covered mound, which the reader, if he ever travels from 
ersailles to Dreux , towards the hour of sunset, may see. on his 
ft band, with the light streaming in a long bright ray through the 
)litary window which time has spared. When I saw it, all the 
uilding and the wood below were in deep shadow, except where 
lat solitary beam fell, lighting up one particular track, like 
>me sweet memory in the shady expanse of past-by years. 

A little way down the road, when the young Royalist and his 
dlowers reached the brow of the hill, from behind a clump of 
ees which projected somewhat further than the rest, rose a thin 
)lamn of pale bluish smoke; and the trumpeter, touching De 
[ontigni's arm, pointed it out to him, saying, ''Now, Sir, if you 
ish to increase your band , here 's the opportunity. I will wager 
ly trumpet against a cow-herd's horn , that under those trees 
lere is a party of good gentlemen boiling their pot, and not know- 
)g how to fill it to-morrow." 
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*^The more I can gain, the better/' replied De Montigoi; 
*'butl have little time to spare. How many men had Monsieur 
Estoc with him?'' he continued, turning to his servant. 

^'Fifteen or twenty, I think," replied the man. *' I did not 
count them, but there could not well be less." 

'* We must have more," said De Montigni ; '* many more, if 
it be possible to find them. Let us try what we can do here;" 
and, somewhat rashly and inconsiderately, he rode down (he 
hill, without further eiamination. At the first sound of his horse's 
feet, the figure of a man armed in cuirass and steel cap, came 
out from behind the trees, as if on the watch; and the young 
nobleman could see him turn round and speak to some persons be- 
hind ; and when De Montigni had reached the spot itself, he found 
four others seated round a fire , apparently engaged in the very 
peaceable occupation of eating their soup out of a large earthen pot, 
which stood amongst the ashes. The two parties were equal in 
number; and the strangers showed no hostile colours, nor, in- 
deed , any alarm ; so that De Montigni imagined there could be 
no risk in pausing for a few moments to talk with them. 

'* Well, my men," he said, "you seem to be out of employ." 

" No , Monsieur ," replied one of them , "I think we are very 
well employed. I wish we were sure of such good occupation to- 
morrow ;" and he laughed as he carried a spoonful of soup to his 
mouth. 

** Perhaps I may be able to furnish it to you," rejoined De 
Montigni, *'if you are willing to take service with me." 

The man gazed at him for a moment, and then ran his eye over 
the young gentleman's companions , pausing for a little , at the 
figure of the trumpeter, and the royal arms which hang upon his 
instrument of music. 

** We are no way scrupulous, Sir," he said, ** all that we re- 
quire, is good pay down on the day, and a gallant leader, not too 
particular." 

" Good pay you shall have ," replied De Montigni , '* and that 
exactly discharged. But I m\isl Wn« Q\^^^\&\i^^ v.<c^ \&.^ commands, 
aod DO grumbling at plenty oWoiV* 
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<< I see no reason why it should not be a bargain /' rejoined the 
other; **I suppose you are raising a band, Sir?" 

'' I am ," answered De Montigni , ** or rather I am seeking to 
add to a band already raised , but somewhat scanty." 

•' How many have you got; and how many do yoU want?" was 
the next question. 

**I have about twenty at command," *said the young noble- 
man, *' and wish to treble that number at the least." 

^'For whose service?" demanded another of the soldiers, 
rising , in which action he was followed by the rest. 

De Montigni paused for a moment, ere he replied, and then 
said, *'For my own in the first place, and then for the King's. 
Bat I should think to you , my men , it would not make much dif- 
ference on whose side you fought, so that you exercise your 
calling." 

'* Perhaps not," answered the other; and, turning to his com- 
panions, they all spoke together in a low tone for a minute or two. 
The one who had taken the principal part in the conversation, then 
advanced closer to De Montigni, inquiring what pay he would give 
them , if they agreed to do as he wished. But his eye was upon 
their movements, for there had been something in the tone in 
which the last few questions had been asked , which seemed to 
him suspicious ; and now perceiving that the other four sauntered 
leisurely towards a tree, against which their short lances or pikes 
had been resting, he turned towards his followers, he exclaiming 
aloud, '* Your hands upon your pistols!" 

"Why, what are you afraid of?" asked the soldier, in a scoff- 
ing tone ; but at the same instant, DeMontigni's servant shouted, 
^* There are horse upon the hill , Sir ! Bide on , ride on ! " 

The young nobleman turned his rein ; but the soldier who was 
before him, made a sudden spring towards him, and endeavoured 
to seize his bridle ; while the four others cast themselves across 
the road with their pikes levelled. 

The young gentleman , however, was quicker than his antago- 
nist. His sword was out of the sheath in an instant; and before 
the man, crying *' Yield to the Hol^ Lea%\xfe " twiNi^ ^^^^"^^^ 
bridle, he dealt bim a blow upon the SU^\ c«^ Vbj^V. ^cBa.^^ >s«sa. 
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stagger. A second brought him to his knee ; and a third would most 
likely have dispatched him; but there was no time to be lost; a 
considerable body of cavalry were coming down at a quick pace; 
and, heading his men , De Montigni charged the pikemen on the 
road, who wavered a little at the sight of the maltreatment their 
comrade had received. Had they stood firm , they might have 
detained their opponents, till the horse from above had joined 
them ; but a pistol shot from one of the young Baron's followers, 
stretched the foremost on the ground; and the others gave way 
at once. 

'* Quick, Sir, quick!" cried the man who had guided De 
Montigni from Marzay. '*They have green scarfs! We must 
gallop for our lives!" and, setting spurs to their horses, the 
whole party rode down the hill at full speed. 

It was now a complete flight and pursuit ; for the cavalry from 
above hurried on their horses , with voice and spur ; and the royal 
trumpeter put his instrument to his mouth , and blew a long loud 
blast, but without ever pausing in his headlong speed. On, on 
the Royalist party went riding for life and liberty; bat the others 
came quicker still behind them ; and near the foot of the hill, the 
trumpeter's horse made a false step, stumbled, and rolled over 
with his rider. 

'*Spur, Sir, spur!" cried the guide, seeing his leader in- 
clined to pause. '* This way, this way! We shall distance them 
among the narrow roads. They are too many to follow fast." 

ButDeHontigni's horse was still fatigued; and the bad state 
of the by-ways to the right, into which they now struck , made the 
beast labour and stumble continually. As the man had supposed, 
a number of the pursuers were quickly left behind ; but still some 
ten or twelve followed ; and it soon became evident to the young 
Baron's party that they must erelong be overtaken. 

*' We had better turn and fight it out," said De Mootigni; 
** my horse is failing. They cannot force us in this lane." 

''No, no. Sir!" cried the guide, *Met us on to the old chii- 
teau, at least. If we find the gate open, we can make it good 
agaiost them; and they dare iio\.s\a^\<iw%Vi^tw^\u — 'T is close 
ntkaadl" 
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<*0d, then!" cried De Montigni; and touching his charger 
with the spur once more , they were soon at the foot of the little 
rise, not more than a hundred yards in length, which led to the 
building. 

Seeing their intention , the pursuers took to their fire-arms, 
and a pistol-ball or two whizzed amongst them. One struck the 
guide upon the shoulder; but he was covered with a good buff 
coat, and the distance was too great for the shot to have any 
serious effect. The gates stood wide open ; the court-yard was 
covered with grass — the windows closed ; and , in a few minutes, 
the whole of the fugitives were in the court. 

DeMontigni sprang to the ground, and endeavoured to close 
the gates; but a pile of rubbish had accumulated against them, 
and only one valve would swing upon its hinges. Those who fol- 
lowed , were within fifty yards when one of the men , who had 
ridden on up to the house, eiclaimed, '*Here, Sir, here, this 
door is open;" and, casting loose his rein , the young nobleman 
sprang across the court, up the steps, and into the vacant and 
desolate hall , just as the enemy poured in through the gates. 
Two of De Mootigni's men led their horses up , and into the build- 
ing ; but the third was so closely pursued , that he was obliged to 
abandon his beast ; and the heavy door was only just closed when 
the Leaguers were on the steps. 

'* Quick ! run round and see that every door and window is 
fast!" exclaimed the young Baron to his little party: '* On that 
depends our safety ; " and he himself setting the example, hurried 
from room to room , and from passage to passage , while those 
without seemed to hold a consultation together; and some ham- 
mered violently against the wood-work with the but-end of their 
large pistols, and strove to force the staples, by their united strength. 
Two doors at the back were found open, but were soon secured; 
and though some of the windows were not closed , and indeed, 
were without either their glass or frames, yet they were too high 
from the ground to be reached frcfm vnthout, without the aid of 
ladders. 

Id about Bye minutes ^ De Moatignl andYA^ TivfctL^^x^ ^^^^ 

Hose itJtlbrfit, * «)^ Y 
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more assembled in the hall, and their little council was soon 
held. 

**They will never venture to stay long ," cried one. 

'*And they cannot force us here without axes or hammers," 
exclaimed another. 

**We must not let them try," answered De Montigni , **who 
has got powder and ball? My pistol is unloaded." 

'*I have," said one, "but it is a scanty stock;" and he ap- 
proached his horse , which stood panting with a drooping head and 
heavy eye in the midst of the hall. 

''I have a good supply," cried the serviint. "Thanks to 
Monsieur Estoc. He said I might want it; " and taking his mas- 
ter's pistol he charged it with powder and ball. 

"Now follow to the windows above," said De Montigni ; " you 
Ralph, and you Martin. Let the other stay here, and watch 
through that key-hole." 

Thus saying, he led the way up the stairs — which entered, at 
the other end of the hall — to the rooms above the doorway; the 
windows of which were wide open and without any defence. Tbe 
sill, however, was itself breast high; and creeping, with his 
loaded pistol in his hand , towards the casement which , he cal- 
culated, was immediately above the steps, De Montigni looked 
out into the court. A greater number of the Leaguers had by this 
time come up ; and the open space contained at least twenty men. 
In the centre of the court, was a group of five or six, surrounding 
the poor trumpeter, who was remonstrating loudly against the 
stopping of a flag of truce , but apparently in vain ; for they had 
stripped him of the pouch he carried under his arm , and one of 
them was busily reading the very letter to the King, which De 
Montigni had written at Nogent. Closer to the chAteau, were 
several others ; and one, wearing a gay green scarf , was standing 
behind a man who , bending down his head , was looking through 
the large key-hole of the door. The young nobleman beckoned to 
his men, who had remained a step or two behind, to come quietly 
up ; and as they advanced , bending low to avoid being seen , he 
whispered to them to foUow \i\s ewm^V«\ ^\id lli^a singling out 
iAe Leaguer of the green scwt, ^i"fc\«s^>\^^>K«.v\aX^^\A^\^^. 
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e man iDStantlj fell back, and rolled down the steps into the 
irt , and the two servants discharging their weapons at the same 
le, cast the group in the centre into marvellous confusion, 
merely wounding two of those who composed it. 

DeMontigni instantly retreated from the room to charge again ; 
t , as soon as he had reached the passage beyond , the man who 
d accompanied him from Marzay, whispered in his ear « *']>o 
u know who they are? Pardi, that was a good shot of yours, 
' ! — you knocked over the Bailli de Chazeul. We shall have to 
ht for our lives , however, if they know who you are ; for doubt- 
s orders have been sent to bring you in , dead or alive." 

**The Bailli de> Chazeul!" repeated De Montigni in surprise, 
ky, I remember Monsieur de Nemours mentioned he had been 
It te Mayenne*& force. But we must act, not talk. I should 
sorry to believe my cousin would give any commands contrary 
the rights of blood ; but if he have done so , the more need of 
ilant defence; and here we can surely maintain ourselves till 
Ip arrives." 

*' Oh, yes ! " answered the man in a confident tone ; ' * they can 
ither force nor starve us, while we have these good doors for our 
Fence , and two horses to eat." 

Without further consultation , De Montigni returned to the 
adow with the same precautions as before; but he found that 
i whole party of Leaguers had retired to the other side of the 
urt, and were gathered together round the wounded men. The 
was now growing grey with twilight ; and even if he could have 
in to take a just aim, the- distance was too great to afford a 
mce of doing any damage to the enemy. The eyes of several of 
)se below were turned towards the windows; and, catching a 
nee of a man's head, raised somewhat above the stone work, 
e of them exclaimed, ** There! there!" loud enough for the 
ind to reach his ears. The next thing he expected was a volley ; 
t the moment after a man advanced waving a white handkerr 
icf, and crying "Truce! truce!" 

De Montigni was silent, till the Leaguer coming nearer de- 
luded, "Is the Baron de Montigni amonf^sl ^q^mI — \i«\^ '^^ 
twheisr' 
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*'Well," answered the youDg Dobleman, raising his head, 
"what if he be!" 

**Then let him surrender to the Holy Catholic League,*' re- 
plied the man , '* and take quarter." 

**lf you be really of the Roman Catholic League ," replied the 
young nobleman , *' you have nought to do but to retire ; for Moo' 
sieur de Mootigni is furnished with a pass from the Duke of Ne- 
mours. But if you be plunderers and maurauders , as I strongly 
suspect , keep your distance , for you cannot force us here , and 
the attempt will cost you dear, as you must have learned by this 
time." 

The man retired a step -or two, and after consulting for a mi- 
nute with those behind , he again came forward , saying , '* If you 
have got a pass , Monsieur de Montigni , come down and show it.*" 

'^Willany three amongst you, being gentlemen, be hostages 
that the pass shall be respected?" demanded De Montigni, '< other- 
wise I open not the doors." 

**Mark you, Monsieur le Baron," cried another who sAemed 
to be of a superior rank, advancing from behind, and speaking 
in an angry towc. "You had better surrender, for we are re- 
solved to have you; and though we have not tools to-night, we 
will watch you well, and force your gates to-raorrow morning. 
We will give you till day-break to consider; but if you yield not 
with the first ray of the 5un , we will pile up the doors wilh-faggo^ 
and burn you out." ''^^ • 

** Long ere to-morrow morning our friends will be here ," re- 
plied De Montigni ; "and you will be caught in your own trap. So 
do as you list gentlemen^ but think not to deceive us, for we will 
keep good watch too." 

"We know better, we know better," answered the last 
speaker. "The Bearnois is at Mantes, his forces dispersing, 
and he himself going on to Meulan. So we shall rest quiet enough, 
and to-morrow will see you our prisoner, or roasted like an egg 
in the ashes. You have wounded one of our best men , I fear, to 
death ; and you shall not escape us ; but if you surrender to-night 
you shall have good quarlw." 

" That I will ne\er ,** cned I>ft TiIIwx^vbclv, '-^ xai^ A wja ^V^^ 
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be wounded to death , many another shall fall before you place the 
faggots that you talk of; and so no more ; for if you come nearer I 
will fire." 

The spokesman of the Leaguers retiring slowly, seemed to 
consult for a few minutes with the rest; and then, carrying away 
two in their arms, while another walked supported by one of his 
companions , the whole body retreated from the court ; but by the 
remaining light they might be seen to halt just beyond the walls; 
and one small party was observed to detach itself to the right and a 
second to the left, as if to guard the other sides of the building. 
A single horseman , too , rode off in the direction of the hill from 
which they had come down in pursuit; and it was evident that their 
present intention was to keep their word of remaining before the 
chAteau all night. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

When Helen de la Tremblade first entered the chapel by a 
private door which led from a* small room , called the sacristy, 
through the walls, into the country beyond, and of which Estoc 
possessed a key, she found the building vacant. There stood the 
coffin , covered with its pall ; there burnt the lights upon the altar ; 
and a little further on the pale flame of a votive lamp, dedicated by 
some of the deceased lords of Liancourt to their patron saint, 
L. ;. red before a little shrine, and cast a faint gleam into the right- 
hand aisle. 

Helen's heart beat, and her temples throbbed. Her breath 
came thick and hard ; and with difficulty her trembling limbs bore 
her forward. She was resolute, however; her mind was made 
up , and prepared , and her whole spirit nerved for the terrible 
task — the most terrible that human being can perform — of con- 
fessing to one who has built up a fabric of love and confidence, 
upon our virtue and our honour; a tale of sin, and shame; and 
slowly, feebly, and unsteadily, but with strong determination, 
she tottered forward till she reached the open space between the 
coffin and the altar. Just as she did so , sYie \i^^\^ «l ^v^"^ ^'- 
^roacbiog the chapel across the court. SYi^ Vai^'« W^^s ^^ ^^ 
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Uuw «hi>m j^hf JH^uiriit . and facr heart sunk at ihr sound. Clisp- 
iiii; hcT hands tocfiher. and bendinir her head, she mormured 
jMajcr ui^ni prajrr for sircDfih. for fergheness; while the step 
OAiMf iiMPfr aiui more near, entered the chapel, advanced up 
ihr i^A^;^ suJk^cnN i^auscd, asd remamed suspended for more 
\hAi\ a nv.n;!!* . 

Hf ><vs n'.f." ih.nufci Helen. '-Oh. God', hovshilll 
.'.'.iV. I .•.:*' 

Sif ..a^^•: r,*: r/. sf hrr Vf;.i : Vfr bar*i« remained clasped in 
,J',* M.::.' p.> ... .- r.rr . .v>* rs: al! r»:*er: and she seemed for 

K: ;v*>.r ^^f r^jTr.-. i ».\-^ • H*5rr*" it cned. "Helen," 
.'.v .? . .- .i.rf .*f r^ rs. > s;f: -!.?•"»£"« rrrv.si t: wards her. The 

.v .• . : > ^Ar .. . . ;> .. ,-. I f- r 5 •£> r f i: . 1. r sue dared notlook 
. . *. . v! . va . i ...V : i«r- k.'";*^ i . L:* ff^:- Tiec were poured 

,.\I .1, .'. ■.. ».-.> . >!ar;«f jrc r;ix:r.;..i:. '•i.irh »e ha'* 
..*. . . ...-.v j;v ak': .\* .V.' a ;-^ : -f Tjcsf . i: "^f erd of which 

>J»; .'«■. J s* j.-jr> x-.a^r*: lo* hi*i x«pi** J«f » :c2* ;f still endurins 
v^t w>i •\-\i»^iff-j<se- % a ^"lici ^f s^,■*f A. ^i'i aad agoniied 
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L%iUl9riBii^t tHUt Ok 3^>%^..•X X.»£ 2»K!I SKd to 
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self a palliation of her fault; and when she came to the end , all 
that remained in the bosom of the priest , was anger and indigna- 
tion towards the woman who had so neglected innocence com- 
mitted.to her charge, and towards the man who had so basely 
taken advantage of that neglect to deceive a confiding heart , and 
stain a pure and innocent spirit. 

**The villain!" he cried, **the base deceitful villain. But 
even he is less culpable than that dark demon his mother. If ever 
there was a fiend in human flesh 't is she ! — She burnt the letters, 
then ? She took from you the only proofs of his treachery and his 
falsehood?*' 

*' S^ did ,•" said Helen. *' She called me every odious name, 
which, perhaps, I but too well deserved; and, in the midst of 
all her servants, drove me forth, to perish, for aught she knew, 
unfriended and alone." 

*' She shall have her punishment," replied Walter de la Trem- 
blade in a stem , resolute tone. ** Ay , here as well as hereafter. 
All the letters did you say? — all?" 

•*AllIthink," saidHelen. "Nay," sheadded, **theremay 
be one which I placed in the book of Hours you gave me ; and it 
may have escaped her notice , though doubtless she has caused 
search to be made since 1 was driven away. Yet, as the book is 
clasped, it might not be observed." 

** What were its contents?" demanded the priest eagerly, with 
his keen eye fixed upon her face , so that its light seemed to dazzle 
and confuse her. 

Helen lifted her hand to her head, and for a moment gazed 
into vacancy with the effort to remember. "Yes," she said at 
length, "Yes, it was the last but one he wrote me. He promised 
to love me ever. — He said he would see me soon again. — He 
called me his wife." 

"He did? He did?" cried the priest, with a look of triumph. 
" That letter must be obtained , Helen ! " 

"But how?" demanded the poor girl with a mournful shake 
of the head; "even if it still exists, they will not let me euter 
those doors a^ajo." 

'*m, " answered Waiter de la TrembU^^. ''^o , ^qmxnk^^x 
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shall. But still that letter must be obtained, if it be io being. 
Ay, and it shall be too; and that before to-morrow morniog. 
What is the hour? Near one, — I had forgot, I had forgot. 
We have no time to lose ! That accursed plot is on the eve of ex^ 
cution. It must be frustrated ; " and, pressing his hand hard 
upon his brow, he fixed his eyes upon the pavement in deep medi- 
tation. '*Yes," he said at length , ** that will do! Listen to me, 
Helen. They had laid a scheme to drive Rose d'Albret, who al- 
ways loved you, into the arms of him who has betrayed you. 
They have persuaded her that Louis de Montigni is dead ; and they 
think by blasting her reputation to leave her no choice but marriage 
with Chazeul." % 

• ' Oh , horrible ! " cried Helen. * * How base ! how shame- 
less!" 

* * It is worthy of its framer, " replied the priest. * * The maid is 
bribed or frightened to give him this night — yes within a few mi- 
nutes from this time — to give him admission to her chamber." 

"Oh! let me fly and tell her," cried ]Helen vehemently. 
''She must be saved, she must be saved. — I will go to her, I 
will go to her! ~ I will stay with her. — I will stab him first with 
my own hand!" 

''Be calm, be calm," replied the priest; "there is no need 
of that. We can frustrate him as easily, and more innocently. 
There is a door from my chamber into hers. It is unlocked or cao^ 
be speedily opened. By it you can go to her and tell her all. Let 
her know that De Montigni is living , that the rumour of his death 
was but a fraud. Tell her how they are practising against her 
peace. Bid her be firm and constant, and she shall have aid, 
when least she expects it. Stay with her if you will — or rather 
bring her forth into my chamber. There she can pass the night in 
security , and return with first dawn of morning. And now let us 
hasten away , Helen , for this must be done , my child , before the 
clock strikes one. I have to watch here ; but to prevent this deed 
is a higher duty , and I may well be spared for a few minutes. 
And God's blessing be upon your endeavours." 

Jiius saying, heledheTttomvVk^cViL^^^l^ through the old hall 
sad the corridor beyond , and \3aftti u^ ^^ ^\a\t% ^ Sa^x^^XSw^-wv 
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by the hand-rope that ran along the wall. All was dark and silent; 
not a sound stirred in the house ; and nothing but a faint ray of the 
moonlight, which shot across from a window halfway up the stair- 
case , gave them any light in their course. 

Opening the door of his own chamber, as quietly as possible, 
the priest led Helen in ; and then striking a light, he showed her 
the door which led to the apartments of Rose d'Albret. It was 
locked, but the key was in the inside and easily turned ; and, ere 
they opened It, Walter de la Tremblade once more embraced his 
niece, saying, *'I must find another time to comfort thee, my 
poor child; but the best comfort will be vengeance on those who 
have wronged thee. Now go, and make no noise. Speak to her 
in a whisper. Bid her rise at once and follow thee , if she regards 
her safety, and her honour. Then lock both these doors, and 
rest in peace for this night. 1 will be with you early in the morn- 
ing; but I have much to do ere then.'' 

Thus saying, he kissed her brow, and left her; and Helen 
opening the door, but leaving the light upon the table, crept softly 
into the room of Mademoiselle d'Albret. Poor Rose, wearied and 
exhausted with all that she had lately gone through, had at length 
fallen into slumber. The curtains of her bed were thrown back; 
and there she lay like a beautiful statue on a tomb , her face pale 
with grief and weariness, the bright eyes closed, the long black 
lashes resting on her cheek, and one fair hand crossing her heaving 
bosom in all the languid relaxation of sleep: The light streamed 
fidntly in upon her from the* neighbouring chamber, and seemed 
to produce some effect upon her slumbers; for a faint smile 
passed over her lip , as Helen stood for an instant to gaze at her, 
and she murmured the word ''Louis." 

^' She has happy dreams ," said Helen to herself, *' yet I must 
disturb them; and she laid her hand gently upon that of her 
friend. 

Rose started up with a look of wild surprise, but Helen laid 
her finger on her lips as a sign to be silent, and then whispered, 
*'Rise instantly, dearest Rose, aud come with me into the next 
room. Be quick , if you would save your ho\io\n «xs.^^^\a\%^&^« 
You know not what they machiaate agaiusl^o^x," 
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Rose gazed at her for a moment in surprise, as if scarcely com- 
prehending what she meant : but then a sadden look of terror 
came over her; and, rising without a word, she took some thin 
clothing, and followed whither her companion led. 

Helen drew the curtains close round the bed , and then guided 
the lady to the priest's chamber. While passing the door, they 
heard a murmur , as of low voices speaking in the ante-room , and 
Helen then turning the key in the lock as silently as possible, 
pointed to an ebony crucifix, with a small ivory figure of the dying 
Saviour nailed upon it, which stood upon the table, rising above 
a skull. She led Rose d'Albret towards it; and, kneeling down 
together, they prayed. 

When they rose , Mademoiselle d'Albret would fain have asked 
explanations, but Helen whispered to be silent; and making her 
lie down in the priest's bed , she knelt by her side , drew the cur- 
tain round to deaden the sound of her voice , and then , in a low 
murmur, related all she had to tell. The first news that she gave 
were the joyful tidings that De Montigni still lived ; and Rose 
clasped her hands gladly , giving thanks to God. But at Helen's 
farther intelligence , horror and consternation took possession of 
her. '*0h, heaven!" she said, *^ what will become of me, if 
they have recourse to such means as this? — Where shall I find 
safety?" 

"Fear not, fear not," replied Helen : *' my unde will devise 
means to deliver you." 

'*0h, let me fly, Helen," said Rose. '*The door by which 
you came into the chapel , may give me freedom." 

Helen shook her head: *'Not to-night," she said. "Yoa 
might meet him in the passages. As soon as he discovers you 
have left your room , there will be search and inquiry. We must 
trust to him who brought me hither : but Walter de la Tremblade 
is not a man to be frustrated by any one. Leave it to him — he 
will deliver you." 

No sound as yet had reached them from the neighbouring 

chamber, although they had now quitted it nearly an hour; but 

the door was thick and heav^ , &ii4 d^e^l^ sunk in the wall. The 

neit momeat, however , tile's Yiewd Novt^^ ^^w»to»%^^^\s8^^\ 
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the stairs ; and some one said aloud, ** Good night, Monsiear de 
Chazeal!'* 

Those simple words were followed by a meaning laugh ; then 
some other sounds not so distinct , and then all was silent again. 

"You were right, dear Helen," said Rose d'Albret. *'Wc 
should have been stopped had I attempted to fly. But where will 
this end? — where will this end?'* and, turning her eyes to the 
pillow , she wept bitterly. 

• Helen tried to comfort her, though she herself needed conso- 
lation as much ; for who can tell what were all the varied sensa- 
tions, each painful, yet each different from the rest, which 
thronged her bosom on that sad night? She felt, oh, how bitterly! 
that she had loved a villain, deeper, blacker, more degraded than 
all his treachery to her could have taught her to believe ; and there 
is no agony so horrible as when the cup of affection is first mingled 
with contempt and abhorrence. She was not only neglected and 
cast off for another, >— • that she could have borne, and wept or 
withered away in silence ; — but she found him for whom she had 
sacrificed all , using still baser arts than those he had employed 
against herself, for sordid objects, and without even the excuse 
of passion. She felt grief too, for Rose d'Albret, for her who 
had been so tender and so kind towards herself; and dread, lest, 
after all, the machinations of those who had the poor girl in their 
toils, should prove successful , came like a cold dark cloud over 
the dreary prospect of the future. 

All these emotions were added to her own shame and remorse 
and terrible disappointment; and, although Rose insisted that 
she should lie down beside her, yet neither closed an eye; and the 
rest of the night passed in long, though not uninterrupted, con- 
versation. Often they listened for sounds, often they paused to 
meditate over all the painful circumstances that surrounded them ; 
but still they turned to discuss, with faint and sinking hearts, 
either the gloomy past or the dark impenetrable time to come, 
which offered their eyes no tangible hope to rest upon, but in fresh 
sorrow , resistance and endurance. 

With the first ray of light , Rose d*A\bxel i«V.\a\i^^ Va Vw«t «^^ 
ebamber, determined to follow to i\ie \e«&l ^w\\R.\J\»t ^^v^>w^ 
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of the priest : but Helen remained in her nncte's room , in expec- 
tation of his return. Minute after minute fled , however, without 
his coming. She heard Rose call her maid, and voices speaking; 
she heard the sounds of busy life spread through the ehikeau; she 
heard distant tones of a hunting horn swell up from the woody 
country beyond. But still her uncle did not appear; and Hekn, 
in terror at the thought of new calamity, watched for him ii>vain. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

We must now return to Walter de la Tremblade , who closed 
the door of the room where he had left his niece , and paused one 
moment to think. * < It must be risked , " he said : * * the boy owes 
me much — He will not dare to doubt me ; *' and , without farther 
consideration , he again descended the stairs. At the bottom he 
heard a step, and saw a light glimmering through the door at the 
far end of the hall. <'It is that base villain!" he thought as he 
concealed himself behind one of the square masses of masonry 
that supported the roof above. **He goes upon his dark errand, 
like the silent withering frost of autumn , blighting all the flowers 
it falls upon. Ah , monster ! " he muttered between his teeth, as 
he saw the Marquis pass not ten steps from him : and well was it 
for Chazeul , well for himself, that there was no dagger under that 
priest's robe. 

Covered with a dressing-gown of embroidered silk, and bear- 
ing a lamp in his hand , with a stealthy step and an eye looking 
eagerly forward, as if agitated with the very scheme in which he 
was taking part, Chazeul crossed the hall and approached the 
staircase. There was a slight rustle of the priest's gown , and the 
other paused suddenly and listened. All was still again ; and he 
murmured , ** It was the wind ! " The next instant the clock struck 
one, and with a smile the Marquis mounted the stairs. 

The moment he was gone , Walter de la Tremblade came forth 

again , and with a quick step went on , through the stone hall, 

across the court , and entered the chapel. There , with haste and 

agitatioD , he lighted a lamp vYiai sV^o^ vii ^^ ^m%v^ ^ t^Uinied, 

sbadiDg the flame with h\a\iaTi^, m^^, VKW«^Ya%^^\3^\Ti. 
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mother direction , passed through a low arch and along a narrow 
Mssage, which led him to the foot of a small staircase. Then 
aking two steps at a time , he mounted rapidly to the highest story 
>f the chAteau, where two or three rooms were seen on either 
land. Through the key>hole of one streamed a light, and voices 
were heard talking. 

<*Ay, there wait her witnesses," murmured the priest; and, 
proceeding he turned into a passage on the left, and listened at a 
loor. All was still; and, setting down the lamp, he raised the 
latch and entered. It was a low ill-furnished room , where slept 
iiepage, and one t>f the senrants of the Marchioness of Chazeul, 
in beds not large enough to hold more than a single person. At 
the first pallet the priest stopped ; and shading his eyes with his 
^nd , as if to concentrate the little light that found its way in at 
the door, which he had left open , he gazed upon the countenance 
of the sleeping man. Then, going on, he touched the page 
j^ently with his hand. The boy slept soundly , howeyer , and the 
priest had to stir him once more before he woke. Then whisper- 
ing <* Hush!" he added, '*Getup, Philip. There is business 
for you to do." 

**Ah! what is it, father?'' said the boy, rubbing his eyes, 
still heavy with sleep : '' is anything the matter? " 

**Do not speak so loud," replied father Walter; *' there is no 
aeed to wake any one else. The Marchioness has chosen you to 
ride for something that both she and I may have occasion to see ; 
ind you must mount and away to Chazeul immediately, so as to 
be back before nine to-morrow, when the burial of the old Com- 
mander de Liancourtis to take place. Are you awake enough to 
iindejstand me?" 

"Oh, yes, yes," answered the page yawning, "I under- 
stand quite well. I wish she had chosen another hour. At home, 
we can never count upon half a night's sleep : she is as rest- 
less as the wind ; and it is to be the same thing here , it seems. 
But what am I to bring? " 

'*A certain precious book of Hours," replied the priest, 
'* which has heea long in the family ofLaTt^mYA^.^^. Xwi^'^^ssA. 
t/a the room which my niece, MademoV&^W^ ^e X^L^^x^oJsX^^^n 
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used to occupy" He paused apon the words , to show the boy 
that he was aware of Helen's absence from the ChAteaa of Chazeul, 
and then continued , ^* You will know the book , if you should find 
others there , by its being covered with crimson Telvet, with silver 
clasps and studs. Bring it at once to me ; and let no one else see 
it/' 

*'But will that old tiger of a gouvemante let me have it?" 
asked the page 2 *'she will not let one of us set foot in any room 
beyond the hall." 

*'Then make her fetch it," said the priest. **Tell her your 
mistress wants it ; and let her refuse if she dare. Now , be quick. 
Cast on your things , and join me in the chapel. I will order a 
horse to be saddled in the mean time. But, make no noise. It is 
needless to wake any one ; and the Marchioness would have your 
going secret." 

The page entertained no suspicion ; and — while Walter de la 
Tremblade hurried to the stable , woke a horse-boy and made him 
saddle a horse in haste •— he dressed himself as quickly as his 
drowsy state would admit; and then, finding his way out of the 
room — not without stumbling over the foot of his comrade's bed, 
and wondering he had not woke him — he groped along the pas- 
sage till he came to the room whence the light was shining through 
the key-hole. 

''Ay!" he thought, *' those lads are still up, playing with 
the dice I warrant. I should like to locdc in and give th^m a sur- 
prise ; but I cannot wait for that;" and he passed on , descended 
the stairs , and crossed the court to the chapel. 

No sooner had he quitted the room where he had lain , how- 
ever, than his companion, who had seemed so sound asleep, 
raised himself upon his arm in bed , and asked himself, ** What 
is all this, I wonder? — 'T is mighty secret I — The book to he 
brought to him! Why not to her, iXshe wishes to see it? — I 
should not be surprised if this were some trick of the priest's own. 
If all the house were not asleep , I would go tell my Lady. Per- 
haps she has not gone to rest yet ; for she sits up mighty late all by 
berselt; and no one knows ^W\. %V V% ^Qv\i%. \ V^^d better go! 
and jet she may not like to be dVaVxisbe^ , ^s^^<i\^\\\^^\ifc^«^ 
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log wiih the Devil , as the peasants in the Tillage say. Hark ! 
there are people ap and about! I will go and tell her, if she be 
waking. She can but say I am over zealous ; and if it should 
prove all a trick of the priest's, I may get a broad piece for my 
news." 

These meditations , though short and connected here , were 
somewhat slow and disjointed, as they really presented them- 
selves , to the man's mind, so that the page who had been sent to 
Chazeul was in the saddle and away , before they had come to a 
conclusion, and his comrade had begun to dress himself. When 
he had managed to get on the greater part of his apparel, however, 
he approached the door , and like the lad who had gone before, 
made some mental remarks upon the light which streamed from 
the room tenanted by his fellow servants , and which was now 
much more visible as the door by this time stood open , and the 
rays poured full out into the passage. He looked in as he went by, 
and, seeing the chamber vacant, took the lamp that stood upon 
the table to light him on his way. 

The apartments of Madame de Chazeul were quite at the other 
side of the house, so that he was long in reaching them; for, in 
the mansions of those days, the architects had displayed all their 
skill in distributing the cubic space contained in any given 
building, into as many stairs and passages as possible , so that its 
tenants, unless they restrained themselves to one especial part, 
might never want exercise in arriving at the rest. 

The auie-room door was at length reached ; and, tapping gently, 
for fear of startling the inmates , the man was surprised to find his 
summons answered instantly by one of the Marchioness's maids 
fully dressed , but pale in the face with drowsiness , and heavy 
about the eyes. 

''Can I speak a moment with Madame?" asked the servant ih 
a low voice. 

''Oh yes, Pierre," replied the woman. "She expects some 
of you. I thought you would never come." 

The man began to fancy, he had made a mistake, and that Ma- 
dame de Chazeul had reaJij sent the priest loV\i^v^%<^** ^^ ^^\.V^ 
wou/d now wiUiDglj baye retreated ; but l\ie mi\dL ^^\i>xgl>x^^> 
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*^Conie in! come in!" and another ^ho was sitting at a frame 
embroidering, rose and went to the inner room to tell the Marchio* 
ness that ^'Pierre was come." 

^'Pierre!" cried Madame de Chazeul; '^what has he to do 
with it? Bringliim in, however. This must be some other a£Eair. 
What now, Pierre?" she asked, fixing her keen Tulture-Iike eyes 
upon him as he was brought forward , and signing her maids to 
close the door : '^ What seek you here so late ? " 

^^Wby, so please you, Madam," replied the servant, **Iwas 
not sure that all was right, and thought it better to tell yoa what 
was going on , because you once told me — '* 

The Marchioness waved her hand impatiently, exclaiming 
*^ What is it ? what is it? Cease your prefaces ! — What brought 
you hither?" 

'*Why, Madam, father Walter, the priest," answered the 
servant, ^* stole up just now to the room where the boy Philip and 
I are lodged. Not a word did he say to me ; but he woke Philip, 
and when I roused up at the sound of voices, for I was but in a 
dog's sleep , I heard him give the page a message from you, 
Madam.'' 

*^ From me?" cried the Marchioness, her eye glowing like a 
coal with anger and eagerness. ''Well , what was the message?" 

*'That he was to ride instantly back to the chAteau, Madam," 
replied the man , who easily divined from his mistress's face that 
all was not right; ''and to bring hither, before nine to-morrow, a 
book of Hours from the room Mademoiselle Helen used to oc- 
cupy." 

"Did he say that?" demanded the Marchioness vehemently. 
"Did he use those exact words, — ' that she used to occupy?'" 

"Yes, Madam, just that," answered Pierre. "I marked that 
shrewdly , for he said those words very slowly : and what made me 
think it altogether strange was , that though he said you wanted to 
see the book, he told Philip to bring it direct to him." 

"Ha!" cried Madame de Chazeul; "So! Is it so? — Well. 
You have done right, Pierre, and shall be rewarded. Come hither \ 
ai daybreak io-morro'v ; aiidiio^%o^\^^^" I 

The man retired; and lYie iiiom^vi\.\ift^^^%wifc>'*l^^MBA^^ \ 
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Chazeul started up, and with a vehement gesture of the hand , ex- 
claimed, ^' He knows it all! — She has found means to write ! — 
Ah , how subtle is he ! Who would have thought from that calm 
peaceful face he bore to-night , that such rage and hatred , and 
thirst of revenge were in his bosom , as must be there even now? 
We shall have plots on foot — some scheme to stop the marriage. 
What can be in this book? Here, girl! Call Martin from the 
foot of the other staircase, bid him run to the stable and bring the 
boy Philip hither ~ by force if he come not quietly. Away ! lose 
not a minute lest he be gone ! " 

The girl departed ; and the Marchioness went on with her own 
thoughts. **What can be in the book? There is something beneath 
this ! — Or has that fool Pierre deceived himself, and knowing 
the girl is not there, put words into the man's mouth? Yet why 
send at this hour secretly? — why falsely use my name to sanc- 
tion the order? No , no , he knows it all , and must be cared for. 
There is but one way — secure him till the marriage is over , — let 
my brother know nought of it, — and then justify the deed by the 
result." 

She sat down , and leaned her brow upon her hands , closing 
her eyes, till the door again opened, and the maid re-entered, 
accompanied by another of her men. ''Well," she exclaimed, 
as soon as she saw him ; ^* Where is Philip?" 

^«He has been gone this half hour. Madam, the stable boys 
declare," was the man's reply. 

Madame de Chazeul let her hand fall heavily on the table ; but 
suddenly recovering herself she said,, *^Keep a watch upon the 
gates from ^yt to-morrow, till Philip returns. Then bring him at 
once to me, — let him speak with no one ; and hark you , Martin ; 
you are a man of execution , — Get ye gone , hussy ! 't is not for 
your ears. Come nearer, Martin," and she whispered something 
as he (lent down his head. 

The man started back with a look of consternation , saying, 
*'No, Madam! not a priest! I cannot do that ! " 

'*Fool !" 'tis but for a few hours," exclaimed the Marchioness. 
'* Hark ye, — one hundred crowns! You?\rt\VV^^^VMsv>wAKt 
jrour own ward, and set him free five m\nu\AS ^R«t xi^Wi'' 

Hose ftJlbrtt. ^^ 
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^'Well, Madam, YieWV answered thb servant, after a mo- 
meDt*s thought; '*but you must promise to get me absolutioo, 
cost what it may ; for it is no light matter laying hands upon one of 
the church , — and so good a catholic too." 

*' Oh , absolution you shall have ! " cried Madame de Chazeul; 
** from the hands of a bishop, if that will satisfy you; aod, if there 
be any difGculty , you have nothing to do but to kill a heretic , and 
that will make all even. Do you promise to obey? — Mark me, 
a hundred crowns and absolution , cost what it may ! " 

*'Wcil, Madam, well/' he replied; ** I will do it, this once; 
but you must never ask me to meddle with a priest again." 

''Poo!" cried the Marchioness, '''T is for his own good. He 
will get himself into trouble if it be not done, — and now away, 
Martin. See to this other business first; and then lay hold of him. 
Do it gently you know, quite gently, but firmly too ; and be quick, 
good Martin, be quick." 

The man retired; but he grumbled as he went, and asked 
himself as he descended the stairs, *' Where will this woman end? 
— She will make one damn one's-self some day , and she care 
nothing about it." 

In the meantime Walter de la Tremblade had returned to the 
chapel with a quick step , after seeing the page depart for Chazeul. 
His thoughts, though commonly so calm and clear, were all in 
confusion and agitation. The strong passions bad obtained the 
mastery; and for a time they revelled in their conquest. He 
thought of Helen — of the being on whom the affections of his 
heart had all centred — of the only one in all the world, the only 
earthly thing, on which he had suffered his heart to rest, with the 
intense concentrated love which he had withdrawn from all that 
most men hold dear. He thought of her stained and disgraced, 
deceived, betrayed, abandoned; and oh! how the gust of pas- 
sion, like the blast of the hurricane , bent his spirit before it! He 
thought of her betrayer — of him whom he had striven to raise, 
and who had all the while been blasting the only flower left bloom- 
ing for him in the wilderness of life; and the thirst for vengeance 
took possession of bis wVioVe Yie^xV. Ot Vvw \ft<i , He thought who 
— loaded with every kind oUu\<vx>\V^,\^wiSi«^v^^\vXfc«^\s«^^^j&4. 
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many a slander, her vfhole soul foul with sin and wickedness — of 
her who had used him as a tool for her purposes, and employed 
him to elevate the treacherous villain who, like a serpent, stung 
the hand that fondled it. — He thought of her driving forth , to 
perish, the dear unhappy child, whom her own criminal neglect 
had aided to cast into temptation , loading her with contumely and 
opprobrium exposing her error to the rude eyes of menials, and 
branding her for ever with the name of harlot; and oh! how he 
triumphed in the thought of overthrowing all that woman's well- 
laid schemes and cunning contrivances, blasting her hopes and ex- 
pectations, and mocking her in the bitterness of disappointment! 

He paused where Helen had stood between the coffin and the 
altar. He gazed from the one to the other; and, as he did so, 
each seemed to find a voice mournful, solemn, reproachful. 
They gradually wrought a change in his feelings , they calmed in 
some degree the stormy passion , they awakened higher , grander 
thoughts. They roused remorse , they called to repentance. As 
he looked upon the bier of the good old man so lately passed away, 
it was not alone the image of death, and all the train of sad but 
chastening impressions — which spring from the contemplation of 
mortality as from a well overflowing with admonition — that 
pressed upon his attention ; but the memory of that old man's 
plain, straight-forward truth, — of the resistance he had offered 
to the very schemes which he , Waller de la Tremblade , had pro- 
moted to his own grief and regret , brought the lesson home to his 
heart, and showed him the excellence of high, single-minded 
truth, more strongly than the most laboured essay of preacher or 
of moralist. Then again , when he turned towards the altar , and 
looked towards the cross of Christ, and remembered the grand 
simplicity displayed , as an example, by the Saviour of mankind, 
oh! how poor and vain, how sullied and impure, how dark and 
criminal, seemed the highest effort of the human intellect when 
used to mislead and to deceive ! Truth, truth, almighty, ever- 
lasting truth, seemed before him in all its God-like radiance, and 
it overwhelmed him with shame and confusion. 

We have seen him before, stand theTe vck^ t«^\ %^^%»^^^^ 
somewlut similar; but it was then mere\^ «s v\i<^ ^gaifissi&'^c^^ 

•XT,* 
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streak of dawn , showing where the day will be : and now it was 
the risen sun. ~ The chastening hand of grief had swept away the 
darkness from his mind , and all was terrible light. 

As such thoughts rushed upon him : as the eye of heaven 
seemed to look into his soul , detecting there vanity , pride , am- 
bition, selfishness, deceit, the higher qualities that were within 
him, bowed down his heart in humiliation at the discovery of so 
much which he had never dreamt of; and, kneeling before the 
altar, he poured out the anguish of his soul in prayer. 

He was still kneeling, when he heard steps in the chapel ; but 
he heeded not; and still he went on murmuring in a low tone the 
words of penitence and supplication. The steps came nearer, and 
then paused ; but still , for several minutes , he remained bowed 
before the cross. When he rose, however, he saw three of the 
servants or Madame de Chazeul standing close to him ; and he 
asked , '^ What do you seek , my children^" 

They all hesitated ; but at length the man Martin , putting out 
his hand, grasped the priest by the arm, saying, '*We have 
orders , father Walter , to put you in confinement for a time." 

*^ Ha !" said father Walter, surprised, but calm. **■ By whose 
orders, my son? I did not know that there was either bishop, 
cardinal , or inquisitor here.'* 

"No, nor is there," answered the man ; "but our orders are 
from our mistress ; and we must obey them." 

"To the ruin of your own souls," asked father Walter, "will 
any of you dare to drag a priest from the altar?" 

"We must do as we are bid, good father," replied the man : 
" the sin is hers , if there be any." 

"But the fire will be yours," replied the priest, "and her sin 
will not deliver you." 

"It is no use talking. Sir," continued the man; "we have 
sworn to do it, and so we will. 'T is but for a few hours ; and you 
may choose where we shall take you to. Shall it be to your own 
room?" 

"JVo," answered falbw ^WaWw, "tv^i*, U \.Ms act be needful 
to yoi^r mistress, why not V«ep m^Yiftx^ , ^V^^Won^'^x^xssfift^. 
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to stay till the hour of matins? I shall be as safe here as any 
vhere else." 

''No, no, that will not do," replied the man; **the chapel 
will be wanted." 

* ' Well , then , as near as possible /' said the priest : * * aggra- 
vate not yoar offence , my son , by dragging the servant of God 
from his temple. I will stay here in the sacristy. At all events, 
I shall be still within the sacred precincts , and near the body I 
have promised to watch." 

The man hesitated; bat father Walter, assuming a high«r 
tone, exclaimed, ''If not— Stand back, while I pronounce upon 
you all, the anathema you so well deserve, and deliver you over 
to perdition with her who sent you." 

'*Stay, father, stay!" cried another of the men; *' we will 
nave none of this, Martin Gournay. If the reverend father chooses 
the sacristy, we will not have him thwarted. It is bad enough to 
do it at all. It must not be made worse than it need." 

**Bad enough, indeed!" replied the priest; '*and heaven 
forgive you for listening to the voice of man, rather than that of the 
church." 

"Well, well," said Martin, *'I do not care: let it be the 
sacristy. But I must see that it is all safe;" and, opening 
the door, he went in, followed by the priest and the other two 
meo. 

•'Ah, there is a way out ! " he cried. "I must have the key of 
that lock , good father." 

"There it hangs," replied father Walter with a smile : "make 
it all sure. But, remember, that there is another key in the hands 
of the church, which may lock the door of hea> en against you, if 
you do not repent." 

The man Martin, however, tried the door, which led out 
through the walls into the country; and, finding it locked, he 
took the key from a hook above , and ascertained that it fitted. 
Then, putting it into his pocket, he turned to the priest, saying, 
"I am very sorry to do this, father; but it is not with my wilU and 
I roust obey my orders. They shall br'm^ '^oxk ?>^Y8i^ l^^^ ^si^ 
w/ne; and there is a lamp. Atnoon to-moito^ -^Qxx^^^^^^^x^^** 
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Father Walter bent his head gravely ; and the three men with- 
drew , locking the sacristy door after them , and taking the key. 
The moment they were gone , he rose from the seat in which he 
had placed himself, and laughed with a bitter mocking tone. 

** The fools ! " he cried ; *• do they think I leave myself so un- 
provided ? I must be quick ! Can she have discovered Hel^ ? — 
impossible — impossible ! — I heard her lock the door ! I nliist be 
quick ! — Yet, no ! he spoke of sending food and wine. I will let 
them return. They will come, if it be but to see that their prisoner 
ksafe. Perhaps, too, they may linger in the chapel," and he 
resumed his seat; and , taking up a book of prayer , continued to 
read for several minutes. 

** Would they would come ," he murmured at length. ** Helen 
said , Estoc would return for her at three , and it cannot be far 
short of that hour." 

But the tumultuous feelings which had been lately busy in his 
bosom , had filled the last hour with so many thoughts, that time 
had lost all power of measuring them ; and the clock struck two, 
as the words were on his lips. The next moment, the door lead- 
ing to the chapel opened suddenly , and the man Martin entered 
with a salver, bearing some food and wine. His eye instantly 
glanced to the priest; but the quiet attitude in which he sat, with 
the book upon his knee, satisfied the servant that all was secure; 
and, placing the provisions on a table, he was about to retire, 
when father Walter stopped him, saying, **Pray, do you know 
— and, if so, may you tell me — what is the cause of this conduct 
of Madame de Chazeul? I would be glad to think that, either 
through some error , or at the instigation of some malevolent per- 
son , she has committed this outrage , and not from mere caprice 
and wanton passion.'' 

'* Oh , no , father ! " replied the man : ** but it seems you sent 
one of our people to Chazeul for a book , In her name. I know 
not much about it: but, I believe, Pierre went and told her what 
be bad heard — so one of the girls said." 

'*A mighty oflfcncer' obsetN^d ^^ ^^w^^ ^g^^V ''>«A^^ 
reaaonabh cause for au aclN«i\i\0[is\ift\^\\\^«^wx^»'^^>s»^^\^ 
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Hfe. Heavea grant she may not regret it eTen longer:" and, thus 
saying, he commenced reading the book again. 

** Why," rejoined the man, willing to justify his mistress, 
and, through her, himself; ^* she feared, I fancy, that you were 
inclined to meddle with some of her plans , and she is not fond of 
seeing them marred." 

'^God will mar them, if they be CTil," replied the priest; 
**and no one can mar them , if it be His will they should succeed. 
But, 'tis well, my son, 'tis well: goodnight!" 

^*Good night, father," answered the servant, and left him; 
taking the same precaution as before of turning the lock and with- 
drawing the key , lest any one should open the door from the side 
of the chapel. Father Walter instantly rose , and put his ear to a 
small round hole, like the mouth of a tube, at the side of the door. 
The servant's steps were distinctly heard passing down the nave of 
the chapel , and then suddenly became faint as they issued forth 
into the court. The priest listened for a moment longer; hut no 
other sound was heard. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

The morning broke clear and fair; a few light clouds indeed 
hung about the eastern sky, but only sufScient to catch the rays of 
the rising sun , and gather them together, in a more intense glow. 
But these were soon dispersed; and the sky beamed, within five 
minutes after the break of dawn , in clear and unclouded beauty. 
Those clouds, however, were still hanging over the verge of 
heaven, and not above half the disc of the orb of light showed itself 
above the horizon , when the Marquis de Chazeul , full dressed, 
left his own apartments, and hurried to those of his mo|her. As 
he went, the sound of a hunting horn was borne upon the wind to 
his ear; and pausing for a moment, with all that fierce, tenacious 
jealousy of the rights of the chase, which was entertained by the 
old feudal nobles of France; he muttered , '*It must be a bold 
man , or well accompanied , to hunt so neat the Cli^\ft,v\^^^^- 
zaj. This must be seen to ; " and stridm^ ou, \i^ ^xiVw^^Xfi^&^asssr- 
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ther's ante-room ^ilh very little respect for the half-completed toilet 
of her maids. 

The Marchioness was still in bed; but, according to the cas^ 
torn of the day, she made no scruple of admitting any one who 
came in that situation ; and her son was speedily at her bedr-side. 
**Well, Chazeul," she said, with a shrewd smile, ** the thing is 
done, I find; but tell me ail about it. You did not disturb her I 
sdppose?" 

^*Ko," answered Chazeul, '*! found everything as still as 
death; and so I left it. I might have been tempted, indeed, to 
look in between the curtains, if I had had light enough to seamy 
fair bride as she lay slumbering. I was afraid she might wake too." 

*^No great matter if she had," replied Madame de Chazeul. 
" The priest was not in his chamber; and the girl Blanchette would 
have been discreet." 

*' I don't know that," replied Chazeul. 

'^ You don*t know what?" demanded the Marchioness. 

** I don't know that you are right in either the one or the other," 
answered her son ; ^'for, as I went in, I certainly heard a noise 
in the next room, as if some one were locking the door, and 
there was a light, too, came through the key-hole. Then, as to 
Blanchette , she seemed to be seized with a sudden fit of per- 
Terseness. It cost me a full hour and a hundred lies , to persuade 
her to do as she was bid." 

'*The hour's time was a loss," observed his sweet mother; 
** as to the lies , that was no great expense. They are money easily 
coined. But I will teach that girl obedience before I have done 
With her. The hussy! it was but to enhance the price. — • The 
priest in his room ! — Ay, so he might be. Now I recollect , he 
was wandering about at that hour. And now , my dearly beloved 
son , between you and me, your absence for the next two or three 
hours , might be more advantageous than your presence. 1 have 
got to communicate your delinquency, you know, to my good 
brother, De Liancourt -^ in other words to tell him — ay, and 
prove to him too, that you have been seen creeping in and out of 
fair Rose's chamber almidm^Vvl; wi^\\.\s\R\i\ft^\!k^that his first 
indigaatioD falls upou you, lYiaX m\j&\.>aaN^ >2vtafc \a ^^isW^^^w. 
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yoa make your appearance ; and in the mean time there is plenty 
to be done/' 

**0h, I can find oceupation/' replied Chazeul. ** There are 
men hunting in the forest ; and I should much like to see who they 
may be. I will mount, and take some half dozen men with me, 
to reconnoitre ; and if I do not find them too strong, I will hunt 
them as fiercely as ever they chased deer." 

"Take care of ambuscades," cried the Marchioness. '*Nd, 
no, Chazeul. Better leave them alone till after the wedding. 
We have got other things to do. We must have a priest to bury 
the dead , and marry the living." 

''How so?" eiclaimed Chazeul, in some surprise; 'Ms not 
father Walter here?" 

"Ay, he is here," answered the Marchioness, "but I suspect 
the good man is not well enough to appear before noon.^' 

She spoke with a meaning smile; and her son demanded, 
"What is it you mean , mother of mine? There is something in 
your eye." 

"Nothing but rheum," rejoined the Marchioness. "How- 
ever, if you needs must know, father Walter has discovered your 
folly with his niece Helen. — That is all." 

"Pardi!" exclaimed Chazeul , "What is to be done now?" 

"Nothing," answered the Marchioness. "I have provided 
for him. He is sick, you know. He is ill, and unable to leave 
his chamber till after the wedding. Let that suffice , my son." 

"It will suffice for me, my most sagacious mother," replied 
Chazeul ; "but will it suffice for others?" 

"As I will manage it," said Madame de Chazeul. "At all 
events , it was the only step to be taken , without making him sick 
indeed ; and that I had no time to consider. But it seems that, 
last night, after all the world were sleeping, but you and I and 
half-a-dozen others, he thought fit to send my page, Philip, to 
Chazeul , to bring a book of Hours belonging to the girl Helen 
from her room , and in my name too. — What is in it I know not ; 
but I shall soon see. 1 trust, Chazeul, you have not been fool' 
enough to write anythiag in the book ; bul \1 ^o\3l\vks^ ^ >^^^\^ 
jaasi prove jrour i'ricad y and conceal your s>Vw^\^\Vj» Taa^^sssfc 
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element has proved serviceable to you before; fornever did a 
green boy at college , put himself more completely in the power of 
an artful courtezan, than you did, by your pastoral epistles, in 
the power of Helen de la Tremblade. However, if they can de- 
cipher smoke and ashes , they may prove the contract. If not, it 
is dissolved." 

Nicholas de Chazeul winced under the infliction. He was not 
one to bear easily the charge of folly even from his mother. Vice 
she might have charged him with at will; sin, crime, he would 
easily have borne ; bat weakness, foolishness, were accusations, 
against which all the vanity of his heart took arms; and his cheek 
grew red, his brow heavy, while he answered, *' Perhaps not so* 
stupid as you think , Madam. It was necessary to keep the girl 
quiet. I wrote nothing in any book, however; and perhaps, 
after all, you may yourself be deceived, and the priest know no- 
thing about it." 

''Madame de Chazeul shook her head, replying, *' Too surely! 
— I have been guilty of a folly as well as you, boy ; and gave way 
to anger when I should have dealt more patiently. What is done, 
however, is done; and the only thing that remained, was, for 
me to cure one sharp act by another. — But let us talk no more of 
these matters. There lies the priest ; and there he must lie till 
you are married. I will deal with^your uncle and sweet Mademoi- 
~ selle Rose , and you must do your part." 

< ' And pray , will your sagacity let me know what my part is to 
be?" asked Chazeul ; for be it remarked , that he always spoke in 
a somewhat jesting and irreverent tone to his excellent parent, 
even while he was most implicitly following her impulses. 

** It is an easy one , my son ," replied the Marchioness. '* First 
you must go down to the village , and engage the cnr^ to come up 
hither for the double duty that is to be performed. There is the 
old man to be buried. That had better take plac« at nine; and 
then there is the young man to be married , which must be done 
before noon. He will of course speak of father Walter, and say, 
H is his office to bury or marry all that die of the line of Liancourt; 
that be has special rights aiiA i^wVV%\5>^%*m^^^2siw^^V^lM.«t«i[^ 
with which none can interleie ^ mv^ mw^ v» ^^ ^^^^ '^^^K^^jRfc\ 
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bat then you must pat on a sad and solemn face , and answer that 
the good father was to have performed both ceremonies, bat that 
this last night, by too much watching prayer and fasting by the 
corpse, he has fallen grievously ill, and has taken to his bed. 
Doubtless he will wish to see him when he comes up here, between 
the funeral and the wedding; but father Walter can get some 
refreshing sleep about that time ; and 't would be a sin to wake 
him." 

Chazeul laughed. *'You are armed at all points, I see," he 
answered; **but if, after all, Rose should show her refractory 
spirit at the altar, it will then be matter of regret and difficulty too, 
that we have not some one in our interest to go on quietly with the 
service , without having very fine ears for objections." 

'* As to the regret ," said the Marchioness , ** that is soon swept 
away. There was no way of avoiding what has been done. I know 
father Walter; and with him , when once his interests are opposed 
to yours, there is no way of dealiog, but by force against wit. 
We are all very clever, Chazeul; and by experience of the world, 
we gain a certain degree of skill, like that of a village quack- 
salver; but a priest has a regular education in outwittiog all the 
world, and a diploma to do it. Then for the difficulty, the cvlt6 
is a good man — an excellent good mau. Let him speak to me; 
and! will give him such reasons for thinking it best, Mademoi' 
selle d'Albret should be your wife , that he will make you one, 
whether she says * yes* or * no ,* I warrant.'* 

**Well, all this will but occupy a short space," answered 
Chazeul; **and, therefore, if I am to be out of my uncle's way 
till his passion be cooled, pray tell me by your cabalistic art, when 
I may calculate that his vicinity will be safe ; for 1 know not that I 
I can play my part with him as well as I did with our fair Rose 
yesterday." 

**Ay! you did that well," rejoined his mother, with an ap- 
proving nod; **but you must not be back till near eleven; or if 
you be, you must keep your chamber as if afraid to appear. When 
you do, you must be mighty penitent, hear all his censure with 
deep bumWtjr, express your in grief broken Nnot^s ^\i^ s^\!l\k^^^*&^ 
that mean more than they say ; never den^ ^owi mm^ > >b^\^^^^ 
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temptation. That will be all easily done , when the first storm 
has blown over, especially when you are there ready to make the 
best atonement in your power, for any wrong you may have done 
the lady's repatation. What can be expected more? But there 
is one thing more to be considered. That old maurauder, Estpc, 
was still at the tillage yesterday. I like it not; 1 linow not what 
he wants: you must be on your guard! He may have designs 
we know not of. He certainly aided Be Montigni and Rose in their 
escape. He may think Nicholas de Chazeul, a prize worth keep- 
ing in his hands, — a comfortable hostage for her marriage with 
the boy he loves so well. Before you venture into the village, 
send down and see if he be still there , and if be be , have the cur^ 
brought up to you. — But go not too near." 

''Oh, I fear him not!" replied Chazeul; '*he would never 
dare to draw a sword ag;ainst me , under the very walls of Marzay. 
No fear, no fear, dear mother. But I will be cautious for the 
present. The men of Chazeul must soon be back , if all their 
throats be not cut, as, by my faith, lam tempted to think they 
must be, by their long stay; and when they return, I will drive 
the old wolf out of his lair at the lance's point. I have not forgotten 
him. But the delay of these men puzzles me. — They bad strict 
orders to return as soon as a battle was lost or won." 

*'They may have been driven back with Mayenne across the 
Seine," replied Madame de Chazeul; **or towards Houdan and 
Versailles; and are not able to force their way across. Besides, 
you know the Bailli loves adventures, and is not un-fond of 
plunder. He may have some private enterprise in hand." 

Chazeul shut his lips close. '* He shall pay for It , if he have 
neglected my commands at a moment of need , for any scheme of 
his own ,'* he said. *^ But I will go , good mother, and leave you 
to your devices. Fear not for me; I will take good care;" and 
thus saying he left her to pursue her tortuous plans to their con- 
summation. 

He himself was soon upon his horse's back, and down the 
slope; hut ere he lost sight of the yrotecting walls of the castle , ho 
sent forward one of the men'v^o ^o\\o^^^\LVCft.> \»\\si«5fat^^V^^^\ 
Estoc and his parly were sUW \u\\i^V\\\^%'^ , ^"^^^^^ ^Vs^Vi wi^v^ 
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the rest. The attendaDt returned in about ten minutes , bringing 
intelligence that the place was clear. 

** Monsieur Estoc ," he said , '* marched this morning an hour 
before daylight; having, it seems, received tidings in the night 
which hurried his departure. The cottager whom I spoke with, 
told me that he believed those tidings were , that some bands were 
coming up from the side of Chartres." 

^^The Bailli and our own people, on my life!'' replied Cha- 
zeul ; *' or he would not have hurried away so soon. Which way 
did he go? I will have him pursued if they arrive in time." 

''Towards Mortagne," answered the servant; **at leasts so 
the man said." 

«* Bid you hear aught of these hunters?" demanded his master. 

''They did not pass through the village, Sir," was the reply, 
"but they were seen upon the edge of the wood by some of the 
people , and seemed somewhat strong in numbers." 

*' Then we must be strong ourselves, before we deal with 
them," observed his master, and rode on straight to the priest's 
house in the village. He found the worthy cur^ at the door of his 
dwelling — a stout, round faced, well-fed ecclesiastic; and, as 
so often happens in life, none of the objections or difficulties, 
against which answers had been prepared, were made. Thi 
priest merely expressed his sorrow that father Walter,. his re^ 
verend friend, was unwell; and, knowing that both at funerals 
and marriages much good eating and drinking seldom failed, to 
take place , he agreed to perform both ceremonies with equal plea^ 
sure. 

Well was it for the Marquis de Chazeul, that Estoc was not 
aware of his visit to the village ; for the old soldier was not as fat 
ofiP as he imagined; and had he known that such a prey was near, 
it might have been long before the walls of Marzay had seen their 
lord's nephew within them again. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Satisfied that the presence of Helen de la Trembltde in the 
chateau, had not been discovered, father Walter sat in the sa- 
cristy without any effort to qait it, although as the reader must 
have divined , from his words , it was in hi|^ power so to do , not- 
withstanding all the precautions of Madame deChazeul's seiranls 
to prevent him. I had well nigh said that he sat there calmly; for 
the exterior was so tranquil and still , that it was requisite to look 
into his heart ere one could fancy that there was anything but re- 
pose within. Calm? Oh, no! There, all was agitated and tur- 
bulent. The clear precision of his thoughts indeed soon gained 
their ascendancy ; and the plan was speedily laid out for meeting 
the difGculties of the moment, for overcoming the obstacles pre- 
sented to him, for thwarting the schemes of his adversaries. All 
confusion of mere idea was speedily swept away ; but much was 
still left behind: and that which did remain, was the tumult of 
conflicting passions , the struggle between strong convictions and 
habitual feelings. 

All that had taken place within the last few hours , bad worked 

' an extraordinary change in the sensations of Walter de la Trem- 
blade. New perceptions had forced themselves upon him, both in 
regard to his own heart, and to the conduct and views of others. 
If 1 have at all succeeded in conveying to the reader a just view of 
bis character, it must have been already made clear, that be was 
a man in whom strong passions and great powers of mind , had 
been bowed down by the influence of the peculiar religious doc- 
trines of the church to which he belonged — doctrines false and evil 
it is true — principles, which, in many instances besides his own, 
prostituted the highest qualities and most brilliant talents , to the 
support of an institution, raised upon error, cemented by false- 
hood, covered over with crime; but still his devotion had been 
sincere and strong. He had believed all that his church told him; 
he had given up thought and judgment to her; his own passions, 
desires , and feelings , had been fused into her purposes ; and , if 

they ever were individually btou^Vil Vti\a «&Uaii> it was in the 

course wbich sbe had fixed £ot lYiem. 
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But as I have said, a change had now come oyer him ; the deep 
\irell of the heart's strongest emotions had been opened; the stream 
iM gashed forth in a torrent; and many of the delusions which 
had encumbered the way of his understanding had been swept 
away. Many but not ail. The stern attachment to the church oi ^ 
Rome, and the blind submission to ail her dogmas, which had 
taught him to belieye that those who attempted to try her doctrines 
even by the words of Christ himself, were worthy of nought but 
persecution and punishment , had been brought into contest with 
his love for her on whom all his tenderest affections had centred — 
for her whom he had lool^ed upon from infancy as his child ; and 
they had given way. He felt that he had been led wrong; he had 
learned, that ambition and the love of domination were part of the 
creed of Rome, and that, in obeying her fiery dictates, he had 
supported with his whole strength, the wicked and the base, against 
the good and noble. — He had learned it by his own sorrows; 
and , although perhaps he had in some degree perceived it before, 
and had believed that it was only justifiable to do so , for the great 
object of the defence of the church, the anguish of his heart now 
made him comprehend that the dreadful dogma, ** the end justifies 
the means," is always false , and that there is no truth but in the 
Apostle's own words, ** thou shalt not do evil that good may come 
of it." 

Many another feeling , many another tonclusion , on which we 
cannot pause, Vose in Walter de la Tremblade's heart and mind ; 
and regret and self-reproach , and the dread of being hurried by 
the torrent of passions and circumstances into sin and crime, 
agitated him dreadfully. The truth and fervour of his religious 
feelings remained the same. Even his attachment to the church, 
in whose tenets he had been educated , was unchanged , although 
he admitted that man's vices and prejudices had obscured and per-? 
verted her real dogmas. By her he was resolved to abide ; but 
he determined at the same time, to remove himselffor ever from 
the temptations to evil , to which he had been hitherto exposed ; 
and the conclusion to which he came , in the end, was expressed 
by words which he muttered to himself: "I mWX U>l^ \i"Ki VkCOs^rx 
part /a ibis horrible strife; I will but frustraX^ ^^Vv^^ftdi v:\»^^ 
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this bad woman and her base son, and then, in some far and 
rigid monastery, wear out the rest of life in prayer." 

The time seemed short; for, of all the many terrible straggles 
that take place within the breast of man, there Is none softdiof 
rapid contention , as when the first convictions force themselves 
upon us, that all our previous course has been one grand error; 
and when the acts on which we have prided ourselves , the wisdom 
that has made us vain, the vigour that has proved weakness, the 
prudence that we have found folly, the penetration that has been 
but blindness, the meanness of our ambition, and the darkness of 
our light, stand revealed in their nakedness and deformity, under 
the bright beams of religious truth. He could have gone on 
thinking thus for hours, and they would have seemed but as a 
moment. The clock at length struck three ; and the bell was still 
vibrating, when the sound of an opening door was heard, and 
then a step. The lock close upon his right hand, was then turned; 
and the next instant Estoc stood before him. 

''Ah! Monsieur de la Tremblade ," said the old soldier, **are 
you here ? Have you seen your niece ? " 

''I have ," answered Walter de la Tremblade , taking his hand 
and pressing it with strong emotion in his own. *' I have , and I 
know all. Deeply, deeply, my okl friend, do I thank you for yonr 
fatherly kindness to my poor girl. God will bless you for it : God 
will reward you, if not here, hereafter. I have no time, however, 
to offer you thanks such as are your due." 

*' I want no thanks, good father/' replied Estoc. **I promised 
the good man who is dead there," and he pointed to the chapel, 
''to be a Father to her; and as long as old Estoc lives, she shall 
never want an arm to strike for her, and a home to receive her. 
Where is she ? I hope you have not been harsh with her — " 

The priest shook his head with a melancholy smile. '* Harsh 
mihherl" he said. **No, God forbid. She is with Mademoiselle 
d'Albret. But now listen tome, Estoc, and let us take counsel 
together , regarding what is to be done. You see me here a 
prisoner." 

'*Sal" cried Estoc, *^«Lipmo\iw1 ^wj\3»\k%!L'?" 
*^IirilJtcUyou," attsvwtdv\»v^Vi^v> '•^\i\xV\»Afe\sx*a^^>^\& 
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but a prisoner in appearance. They thintc I am so, but that 
strong door, though locked, and double locked , would melt away 
at my touch , as if it were thin air. But there is much for you to 
learn ; dark deeds are going en within these walls , which must be 
prevented. First, however, there is an €nterprize which you 
must achieve, connected with my confinement here. From Helen's 
words I discovered some two hours ago, that there is, in a book 
of Hours lying in her chambef at Ghazeul, the only letter left 
unburntby that incarnate fiend, Jacqueline de Ghazeul. If Helen's 
account be right, that letter amounts to what they call in the 
French law, a promise, — par paroles de future ^ between her 
and-Nicholas de Ghazeul — in itself an absolute bar to his marriage 
with any one else. I instantly roused the page of the Marchioness, 
and sent him off on horseback to bring the book." 

''I saw him go," replied Estoc^ **He passed me, as I lay 
waiting under the bushes at the bottom o^ the hill." 

*'Then he is safe so far," replied the priest. ''It seems, 
however , that the man who lies in the same room , while pretend- 
ing to be asleep, overheard our words, and conveyed the tidings 
to his mistress. She sent her men to place me in confinement, 
and will, beyond all doubt , cause the boy to be brought to her on 
his return , and burn the paper. You must undertake to stop him 
by the way, and to o^in that precious document." 

' ' That will be easily done ," replied Estoc. '* I will set about 
it instantly." 

'* But there is more to be considered, much more," rejoined 
the priest. **Xhe boy must be instructed to carry the book on to 
bis mistress, after you have taken possession of the letter you will 
find amongst its pages. He must be told to say nothing of his 
having been stopped , but to give lilo her quietly, as if he had but 
gone and returned ; for the only way to deal with that woman, is 
to conceal from her closely your intentions and your power, or she 
will ever have ready a plan to frustrate you." 

•* I may tell him," replied Estoc , "butwillheobey?** 

* ' I think he will ," answered the priest. ' ' I placed him with 
ih^MBTchioaess, To- me he owes Ms wYioVe^^w^^^Vvc^^. Yl^V^^ 
ever shown himself attached with boyish d«voV\oii V.ci tK^ ^^^x^^- 

RosettjilSret. ©»^ 
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len ; and she tells me that, in the hour of her iadignity and shame, 
he merited a blow from his fierce mistress , by showing her an act 
of kindness. If he be but told , that he must do this for the sake 
of Helen de la Tremblade , I feel sure he will , at every risk." 

^* Write it down, write it down," said Estoc, dipping a pen 
in the ink that stood upon the table, and holding it to the priest. 
" He will believe your word sooner than mine." 

Walter de la Tremblade took t|ie pen and wrote -— ** Philip de 
Picheau , I beseech you , if you have any regard for him who pro- 
tected you in childhood and in youth , or for your poor friend 
Helen de la Tremblade , to give up the book which you are briog- 
ing , to Monsieur Estoc , whom you have often seen and know 
well , to let him take from it that which he thinks fit, and then to 
carry on the volume of Hours to Madame de Chazeul, without tell- 
ing her that you have been stopped by the way. I beg of you also 
. to follow entirely the directions of Monsieur Estoc, if you woald 
merit my regard and save Mademoiselle de la Tremblade from 
deep grief — perhaps from death." 

He signed his name , and gave the paper to Estoc , saying in a 
confident tone, *' He will do it." 

*'And how am I to act when I have got this letter?" asked 
Estoc. 

**Ay, that is the question ! " replied the priest. ** As yet you 
do not know all these people's intentions , and it is necessary that 
you should be informed of all , in order that you should be pre- 
pared for whatever it may be necessary to do. You are resolute 
and fearless , I know , and have before now done much with small 
means and a strong hand. You may be called upon before many 
hours are over , to use the sword in defence of right and justice." 

'*That I am quite ready to do," replied Estoc. «*It is but 
wiles and cunning I fear, for there I am no match for your good 
Marchioness. But let me hear, father, what are her plans and 
purposes?" 

** These," answered Walter de la Tremblade : '* Some of them, 
/Atfreaiready frustrated', but I know that, failing these , she will 
have recourse to force to cttetl X\i^ \awt\^'^* ^Wv^xX^^afc ^^^Ith 
Mademoiselk d'Albret*, for s\ieYi^%\i\jX\v>x^*^%^wBA^^^\2«»^v 
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gnndizemeiit, which Bothiog will make her abandoo^ but death. 
Even perhaps his pre-contract with Helen, she will attempt to 
pass over by bold authority ; '* and he proceeded succinctly to dis- 
play to the eyes of Estoc, the whole plans and purposes of Madame 
de Chazeul. 

' ^ But will Monsieur de Liancourt consent ? " exclaimed Estoc. 
" He is honest at heart — I believe on my life he wishes well." 

** But he is weak/' replied the priest; '*weak as the water of 
the stream, whteh may be turned by art whithersoever we will; yet 
when bent in a particular course, and concentrated within a 
narrow channel, moves mighty machines, and carries all before 
it. He is now entirely in the hands of this woman. I am no 
longer near him to guide him and to counteract her, and you will 
see that he will do her bidding , like a servant or a dog." 

''Force, against force, then," answered Estoe, "and I 
think myself well justified in using the means 1 possess, to bring 
my men in hither. The passage through the wall between the two 
doors will hold us all , for we are not so many as I could wish ; 
but I will be ready to appear at the first sign.*' 

**How many are you?" asked the priest. 

*' Seveftteen ," replied Estoc; *'but there are stout men 
amongst us , well trained to hard blows." 

** There are eight and twenty in the chdteau," answered Walter 
de la Tremblade , '* and some of them good men at arms too." 

'* That matters nothing," cried Estoc, ''if we can get in un- 
perceived. Surprise doubles numbers. All the garrison could 
not act upon one point. We should seize the principal avenues to 
the chapel before they were aware ; and the Count and Chazeul 
once prisoners , they might fret their souls to dust without pre- * 
venting me from liberating Mademoiselle d'Albret. I could wish, 
indeed ," he added thoughtfully, ** to have had enough to overawe 
all resistance ; for I would rather, if it were possible to avoid it, 
not stain the consecrated floor of the chapel with Christian blood." 

The priest mused for a moment or two , and then replied, 
** And so would I. But theirs is the villany. Your enterprise is 
right and jusl. If they draw the sword to cairq oul ^<^\t ^^t&'wa- 
qu/toas schemes, Hieirs is the crime and \\i^ S8.m\e%<^. \^v5c^^ 
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you of all offence in doing aught that may be hecessary to prevent 
the act they meditate." 

*'It may be better in the hall," said Estoc in retora, after a 
moment's thought. **The contract must be signed there before 
the marriage, and there the first scene of violence must take place. 
True , it is not so easy to reach it , or to retreat from it, and we 
are there more open to attack ; but if I can contrive it I will. I 
must think over tlie means, however, and I will be early here-- 
as soon as I have got the letter from the boy. If we can lodge 
ourselves in the passage before it is full daylight, it will be better. 
The bushes give some shelter, it is true ; and they cannot prevent 
my entrance, so long as I possess the key; but it were better to 
take them by surprise." 

''Far better," replied the priest; **and I calculate that if be 
make haste, the boy may be back here by five. It was not much 
past one when he set out. Are you aware ," he added laying his 
hand upon Estoc's arm , and pointing to a door in the sacristf, 
behind which the priest's vestments and various ornaments and 
relics were deposited, *'Are you aware, that through that closet 
lies a passage in the hollow of the wall?" 

**0h, yes," replied Estoc, **itis necessary for the defence 
of the chapel port; but still that would only lead us to the court, 
and we should have to pass the Corps de Garde , go through the 
lower hall, and mount the staircase. However, I will think it 
all over as I go , and lay my plan. I know the chAteau well , and 
every nook and corner. We shall find means no doubt. I have 
taken a stronger place than this with fewer men , and more to 
oppose us. Ere they should carry out their scheme, 1 would 
^ blow in the gates with petards and force my way to the hall sword 
m hand." 

"' I trust it will not be necessary ," answered the priest. ** In- 
deed I do not believe that there will be aught like bloodshed. 
Monsieur deLiancourt himself, I should think , would not suffer 
the sword to be drawn , especially as his heart must tell him that 
// is ID a bad cause." 

**Ay, and many of lYkt %oo^ l^Wo^% W^ T x^^v^^^^'s^ft^^ 
''would not take part agaiasl vl%, ^s^^t\iVVi v^ \ftx^^ ^^^\ \.w. 
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into a marriage that she hates. Chazeal is little loved by any one ; 
and the Marchioness is hated even by her people. I have heard 
them speak of her. — But now I will waste no more time. Fare- 
well , Monsieur de la Tremblade : I will be back as soon as I have 
got the paper." 

''God give you success," answered the priest; andEstoc, re- 
tiring through the door, closed it after him. Then issuing forth 
into the country, he crept quietly away under cover of some bushes 
which approached the walls » till upon the verge of the wood he 
found two of his men waiting for him. With them he returned to 
the village, called the rest of his little band together, paid the 
cottagers, whom he roused from their slumbers, for the accom- 
modation he had received , and rode on towards Chazeul , giving 
out that it was not his intention to return. 

After proceeding for five miles on the way , to a spot which the 
boy was obliged to pass on his road from the one chateau to the 
other, the old soldier halted his men, and ordered them to feed their 
horses with some corn which they had brought in their bags. A 
vigilant watch was kept in the meantime upon the side of the high 
bare hill, down which came the road from Chazeul, and at the 
foot of which wandered the Huisne; but one half hour passed after 
another, and no one appeared. AH was still and silent , the stars 
twinkling out above , and the low wind whispering through the 
yellow grass that covered the wide extend of sloping land between 
them and a wood above. The road was scarcely to be traced by the 
eye, except where its sandy banks , against the deep back ground 
of the trees , marked the spot at which it issued forth from the 
forest; but upon that point Estoc kept his eyes fixed without seeing 
any dark object cross the lines, till the sky overhead began to 
assume a reddish hue, and the light spread gradually around. 
The day at length fully dawned , and the old soldier was giving his 
men directions to scatter themselves along the edge of the wood, 
and close round the boy as soon as he appeared, when the figure 
of some one on horseback suddenly issued forth upon the side of 
the hill , and came down at a quick pace , apparently not remark- 
ing that there was any one below , till \ift "^^^ \mM '^vi \» '^'^ 
bottom of the descent. Then , hoNvever , lYit\i^i^«QM«^'l'^*^^^ 
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in his bridle rein , and seemed to hesitate ; but the next instant, 
instead of turning bactc to the wood, he darted off to the left, with 
the intention of crossing the Huisne farther up. Estoc , however, 
detached three of his men along the low ground on the bank to cut 
him off there, while he rode up to deprive him of his retreat into 
the wood , and the rest of the party swept over the side of the hill 
in a semicircle, gradually drawing closer and closer round the 
poor page, who doubled before them like a hare before the hounds. 
At length he saw that the attempt to escape was vain, and pulling 
in his horse , he stood still till Estoc rode up to him. 

**Ah, Monsieur Estoc 1 is it you?" exclaimed the page with a 
glad smile, when he saw who was his captor. ** You have given 
me a terrible fright." 

*' More than needful , Philip ," replied Estoc , ** for we do not 
want to hurt you. But, get off your horse, my good boy, and 
come hither apart with me, for I have something to say to you." 

The page did as he was directed; and Estoc, dismounting 
also, led him a little on one side, demanding^ '*Have you 
got it?" 

"Got what?" rejoined the page, with a shy look of affected 
unconsciousness. 

** Come , come — no more of that, Master Philip ! " exclaimed 
Estoc : '' I mean the book , as you know well enough." 

''Yes, I have got it," answered the boy: *'but you must 
not take it from me indeed , Estoc , for my mistress will be so 
angry." 

''Let me look at it," said Estoc: **you shall have it back 
again, upon my honour! Have you opened it?" 

** No ! " cried the page with a look of surprise ; '* is there any- 
thing in it?" 

'*Yes, prayers, to be sure," replied the old soldier, satisfied 
by the boy's countenance that he spoke the truth. **Come, let 
me look at it — you shall have it back , I tell you." 

The page drew slowly and unwillingly from a pouch under his 
arm, the book with Us velvet cover and silver clasps , and placed 
it ID Estoc's hand, saying y " 1[ ow ^i<imv&^ \ft ^\^\v\iv2«.^ Ts&ajl.'* 
"Ay! " answered the o\d somet , "-^ wA\ ^^«^%>^'!itgi^ ^\^ 
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mises;" and, as he spoke, he unfastened wilh some difficalty the 
stiff clasps, which seemed to be tightened in their hold by some- 
thing swelling out the bulk of the Tolume. 

**Ha, ha! you have done what the old gouvernante could not 
do," cried the boy. 

*' What, did she try to open it?'* asked Estoc, turning over 
the pages. 

**Ay, that she did, the nasty old wolf," replied the page; 
'*and she kept me for two hours waiting in the hall , because she 
did not choose either to get up and fetch it, or let me. Ah ! what 
have you got there?*' 

*'What I seek," answered Estoc, giving the boy back the 
book , and putting a letter, which he had taken from between the 
leaves, in his pocket. "Now, master Philip," he continued, 
**take the book on to your mistress, and give it to her, without 
telling her that you have met with any one, or that any one has 
looked into it.*' 

*' She will know that, without any telling,** answered the boy 
in a gloomy tone. *'She will find out, in a minute, that the paper 
has been taken out, and perhaps have me hanged for stealing it, 
as she did Gabriel Houlot for robbing her of her gold bonbonni^re, 
which was under the pillow of the coach all the time." 

'*Fearnot, fear not!" said Estoc; ** she does not know that 
there was anything in it : and it is to prevent her from knowing it, 
that I take the paper." 

''But father Walter knows," rejoined the boy; *'andhe will 
tell her.** 

'*No, no, he will not,** replied Estoc. ''But, to satisfy you, 
read that, ifyou can read." 

*'0h, yes, I can!*' said the page proudly; "good father 
Walter had me taught to read : " and , taking the paper which the 
priest had written , and which Estoc held out to him , he ran his 
eye over it rapidly. "Hav^ I any regard for her?" he cried, as he 
saw the words referring to Helen , " Ah , that I have , poor thing ! 
and would shed my blood to serve her, if it would do her any good. 
The old woman may bang me , if she Ijkes ; I will tell her QQ^^n%^ 
iliet/^er!" 
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"That 's a good youth," answered Esloc? "but, read it 
through." 

^Well, what am I to do, Monsieur Estoc?*' asked the page 
as he concluded. * * I always promised to obey good father Walter ; 
and y as he tells me to do what you direct me , I will do it. But, 
what does he mean about saying Mademoiselle Helen from death? 
— Where is she? — What has happened to her? " 

Estoc paused thoughtfully for a moment; and the idea of tell- 
ing the page that Helen was in the Chateau de Marzay , and direct- 
ing him to help her , crossed his mind. The boy's regard for her, 
and his willingness to serve her and obey the priest, were too 
evident to be doubted; but discretion, seldom the quality of 
youth, was too likely to be wanting. ''The priest has means of 
communicating with Helen ^ by the passage from the sacristy, he 
thought; and I suppose from what he said, that he has another 
key of the door. But yet he might be stopped. Most likely the 
Marchioness does not know where they have placed hira. She is 
not one to overlook such chances , and a thousand to one , she has 
him removed when she wakes. Then the boy's wit might be of 
service if he knew all. I will risk something. It cannot do muck 
harm. — Hark ye, Philip," he said aloud, "can you keep a 
secret without either blabbing it behind the door to a soubrette, or 
carrying it about in your face as plainly as if your tongue told it?" 

"That I can," answered the page. "I have learned that ii 
our house. There have been secrets enough there within the last 
two years, I can tell you." 

'' Well then," continued Estoc, " the truth is, that your com- 
panion in your room, heard good father Walter tell you to go upon 
this errand. He went directly and informed your mistress; and 
she, suspecting there was something in the book which she wished 
father Walter not to have, has caused him to be confined — locked 
up — so that he cannot stir." 

" I will let him out," cried the boy eagerly. 

"At all events be on the watch to serve himr," replied the old 
soldier. "You may in the course of this morning have an oppor- 
iUDity of rendering Mm i^ i^veal WDL^\i^«% ^ xl^o^^LMSft ^our eyes and 
ears aright , and be tead^ lo do so^\k»aKS«\i^^^^\wa.r 
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^' That I will ! " exclaimed the page ; '^ but pray tell me, Estof , 
where is Mademoiselle Helen? What has become of her? lam 
sure you know more than you say. — Oh , Madame treated her 
cruelly — terribly." 

'*She is well/' answered Estoc in a grave tone, **andso far 
in safety, that, if undiscovered , all will go right; but if she be 
once found by her enemies , her life will be held by a poor tenure, 
against that bad woman's malice." 

The boy cast down his eyes and thought ; then looking up , he 
cried , '* She is in the Chateau of Marzay ! " 

'*Ha!" exclaimed the old soldier, **what makes you think 
that?" 

*'Why, whom should she fly to, but Monsieur de Chazeul?" 
asked the page. 

'' Fly to him ! '' replied Estoc in a sharp tone. '* She would fly 
from him to the farthest part of the earth. She abhors him. She. 
hates him. Poor silly boy , you are mistaken." 

The page looked puzzled. **He loved her once ,*' he said in a 
meditative tone, *'and she him. Of that I am very sure; for I 
took the letters." 

'* Indeed!" exclaimed the other, *^then you owe her some 
gratitude ; for she would not tell who brought them > for fear of 
injuring you, though dear enough it cost her." 

"Ah, sweet lady!" cried the boy, "that is so like her. — 
Poor Mademoiselle Helen , I would die for her willingly ," and the 
tears rose in his young eyes. 

"Well, then," said Estoc, "watch for the opportunity of 
proving how you love her. Tou may find it soon also. Look well 
about you; mark every word, and yet seem unconscious; be 
ready to obey her in an instant: and above all remember, that, 
of all beings she has most cause to hate and dread , it is Monsieur 
de Chazeul. There is no one whom you can trust within the Cha- 
teau of Marzay , except father Walter , but least of all Nicholas de 
Chazeul. Her life may depend upon you , upon your prudence, 
upon your courage ^ and upon your qu\cWxiftss\ vcA W ^wskX^^ 
drirea forth, as she was, for servini^ bet , totaft \.q xc^fc ^ ^^^^^ 
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will Uke you into my band, and make a soldier of you — I shall 
not be far distant." 

The boy clapped his hands gladly; but Estoc went on, ^*No 
more , my good lad , at present. Go back to the chAteau with all 
speed; say not a word to any one of having seen me; but tell the 
Marchioness how the old woman kept you before she would get the 
book." 

*'Stay, stay," cried the page; ** I am not to know that Ma- 
dame did not send me ; is it not so? " 

^* Certainly ," replied Estoc ; *' you are to forget all that I have 
told you, and only to remember that father Walter sent you for 
the book , and that you have brought it. That is all. — Now to 
your horse's back and away." 

The boy obeyed at once , remounted, and rode off. 

Estoc and his band soon followed ; but at the distance of about 
a mile and a half from Marzay , he gave the word to halt ; and then 
turning to his men he said, ''We must take to the wood, my 
children. — Then for a short council of war; and after that for 
action ! ** Thus speaking , he himself dismounted , and led his 
horse through the brush-wood into the forest, followed by all his 
companions ; but scarcely had he reached the thicket to which his 
steps were directed, when his ear was greeted by a loud flourish 
of hunting horns at no great distance. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Thbrk is a certain spirit of impatience which not unfrequently 
carries a particular class of readers on to the end of this vo- 
lume of a tale like the present , before they have read the begin- 
ning ; and another spirit — an evil spirit certainly — which leads a 
second class to do no more than skim gently but swiftly through 
the pages , catching glimpses of the story here and there, sufficient 
to satisfy the mind as to the facts , but to give nothing but indis- 
tinct notions of what is called the plot itself, and no insight into 
the characters of the persons brought upon the stage , no know- 

ledge whatsoever of the n«otW VX&^V^ > vii %v^ <^C U& lil^her qualities. 

Formerly it was not so. 'Peo^\^ \xw^>X^^ ^\^^>^ v^^^^tBk 
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through a country , remarking everything that was enrious and in- 
teresting by the way; the peculiarities of the people that one met 
irith , the beauty of the scenery displayed , the wit that diyersified 
the day , the moral reflections that suggested themselves froin the 
objects passed — somewhat amused^ somewhat instructed, some- 
what improved. But this is an age of railroad , morally as weU as 
physically, and very little is thought of, but the end of the journey, 
and the easiness of the coach. To get over the greatest possible 
space in the shortest possible time , is the end and object of every 
man ; and , with books as with countries , we go through them at 
a pace of forty miles an hour. Probably in time , this may work 
its own cure ; and as ere long nothing will be known of any land 
when thoroughly railroaded, but the nearest and the farthest 
points , and a mile on each side of the road, and nothing known 
of books but the beginning and the end , and what a reviewer has 
pleased to say of the contents, people may, in time, feel a cu- 
riosity to learn more, and take trips on a post horse, or in a jaunt- 
ing car, to see what is in the interior of the country, or in the 
heart of the book. But railroad is the spirit of the age ; it is vain 
to strive against it; and if the truth must be told, an author feels 
the same influence , and , as lie approaches the termination of his 
tale , is nearly as much inclined to hurry on to the conclusion , to 
omit facts , to leap over difficulties , and to hasten the catastrophe, 
as the reader. But this ought npt to be; for then if that time 
should ever return when books are really read , it might be found 
out , that only half the story had been told , and that there was a 
great deal unaccounted for. 

I must therefore , yery unwillingly, pause by the way, and ere 
I proceed with all that was going on in the Ch4teau de Marzay and 
its neighbourhood, go back to the old house of Maroles, where 
the reader will recollect that we left the young Baron de Montijgfni, 
in no very pleasant situation. 

Too few in number to keep their assailants at a distance, if 
with proper implements the enemy made a simultaneous attack 
upon two or three of the different doors of the chAteau, the little 
party, within, saw no prospect before lYittaYixA >fick»X ^\\^vw% 
'breed to surrender on the following mornm^^^ ot ^\\Si% «^^^^^ 
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haod. The latter alternative was certainly not a yery pleasant 
one; but we must recolieet, that it seems much more terrible in 
our eyes , who are seldom called upon in these days for such self- 
sacrifice , than it did to the eyes of men accustomed daily to wit- 
ness similar acts. DeMontigni, however, had still much-tolive 
for; the light of hope was sUll unextinguished before him; the 
cup of life's joy had been scarcely tasted ; and all the bright and 
warm expectations of youth were leading him forward by the handi 
To close the pleasant journey so soon, entered not into his 
thoughts ; and yet perhaps he would sooner have died than yielded 
himself to the power of Nicholas de Chazeul and that bad man's 
mother. Of the former he knew little , for they had not met since 
his boyhood ; but yet De Moniif^i was as much convinced that 
Chazeul was faithless , treacherous , and cruel , as if he could 
have seen all the innermost winding of his heart ; and , to trust 
himself a prisoner in his hands, the young nobleman felt would 
be consigning himself to a fate much worse than an honourahle 
death in arms. 

What was to he done was the question ; and, ia the little coun- 
cil which he held with his attendants, every enegave his opinion, 
and advice according to his character. 

*< We had better wait where we are ," said one of them. **A 
thousand to one they get frightened or tired before the morning, 
or that some party of our own people comes up and forces them to 
decamp." 

^'We are' off the high road,'' replied De Montigni, with a 
shake of the head. 

<'lf we could but send tidings to the King," said the man, 
?* he would soon deliver us." 

*^I wonder if we could not make our escape by the wood be- 
hind," joined in the servant, who had accompanied the young 
nobleman from Italy. 

*<It is worth the trial at all events," replied De Montigni. 
'' They can but drive us back again , at the worst ; and we might 
contrive to cut our way through." 

* ' // we had not losV l\\e Wo \lot%^s " ^^%w:s^^>isAk ^vte ^ *' it 
night be done; but, asUis, ^ft?kYiO\!\^s^<i^\i^^«».^*'' 
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''The wood seems estemive/' said De Mootigoi in return, 
'*and we should have a better ehance of escape on foot than on 
horseback. They can but fellow the cart and bridte roads, while 
we could take the footpaths, and even force a way across the 
brush-wood. It seems to me the only feasible plan , and I will try 
it. We will leave the horses behind, and an hour or two before 
daylight the attempt must he made. We may get some sleep in 
the mean time. Two can lie down upon the floor, while two keep 
watch , one on each side of the house , for the man whom we saw 
them send away up the hill , may have been dispatched for tools, 
to force the doors during the night. Thank heaven , there is a 
moon , so that we can see their proceedings. But first , let us go 
round and ascertain which door it will be best to use for our 
escape." 

"We shall scarcely have light," replied the serrant, " and we 
are not likely to get lamps or candles here.*' 

''Then, the sooner we go the better ," «aidDeMontigni; and, 
descending to the hall where they foimd the other man on watch, 
they attempted to grope their way about the chateau, but to no 
purpose; for, as we have before said, all the windows on the 
lower story were strongly boarded up , so that even the faint light, 
which still lingered in the sky, could find no entrance. 

A thought seemed suddenly to strike the guide , however. " I 
have a bit of rope," he said, " at the back of my saddle. I always 
carry a piece to tie a prisoner with. We can rub a little gunpowder 
into it, and then set fire to it, with a pistol flint." 

This plan was adopted , and though the light obtained was not 
the most satisfactory, as may be well supposed , it served to guide 
them through the long passage of the chateau ; and, by observations 
from above as well as below, they found a door which apparently 
led into a little herb garden, surrounded by walls, bordered by 
the road on one side , and by the forest on the other. The best 
reconnoissance that they could make , both before and after the 
moon had risen, did not show them any of the enemy on that side ; 
though a party was to be seen round a fire which they had kindled 
ID front of the cMteau, and another upon oii%f>l^<^'^^^^V(!L'^^ 
rear. The/ therefore determined to a\ai\ tYieinsf\N«.s ^l \SKv^\s^sas» 
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of exit; aod, while two of the men lay down to rest, propping 
Iheir heads with the saddles, which they had taken off the horses, 
De Montigni himself, and the stout soldier who had served him as 
guide from Marzay , kept watch at the front and back of the house, 
perambulating the various rooms, from window to window. Every 
now and then they met and conferred for a few moments, though 
neither had anything to tell. All was still and silent, except, 
indeed, when the wind wafted the voices from the enemy's watch- 
fire , or when a distant clock was heard to chime the hour. 

It was just after nine had struck, that De Montigni, meetiog 
bis companion at the angle of the building, inquired **Is that the 
dock of floudan that we hear? *' 

''No, Sir," replied the man, <*It is Maroles. But do you 
know I was just thinking, that, ifwe try to escape, wehadb^r 
do it at once , or at least not very late, for the clock that reaches 
our ears, will reach theirs too, and may put them in mind that 
there are axes and saws to be procured at Maroles. Then by 
dividing their men , they might break in without our being able to 
prevent them. In such a clear night as this, the moon will give 
them quite light enough for their work." 

** Or to see us make our escape," replied De Montigni. 

*' Ay, but in less than half an hour ," said the man , *' she will 
be round on this side of the house; and then the whole shadow of 
the chAteau will be cast over the garden , and the door that leads 
to it." 

''True, true," answered De Montigni, ^*but a doubt has 
arisen in my mind, as to the escape by the garden. Shall we be 
able to get from it into the wood?" 

** There is a door," replied the guide, **I saw the mark of it 
plainly upon the wall." 

''Butitmaybelocked," said De Montigni , <*and I think we 
may conclude it is so by these people having placed no one within." 

'* Oh dear no. Sir," answered the man, who, it must be re- 
membered, was an old soldier. ''You do not know how mwy 
ibiags are always overlooked even in a regular siege , where there 
' are all the wits of the arm^ lo ^wVl. Y ^^ \i^>«^^ ^Jaax^ M\hA«A 
who are without a place did but %x\ftud\ft iiSL\\a^^VssN» ^V^^^toM^^ 
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as veil as those within , there is scarce a town in all France that 
would hold out three days. The mistakes of the besiegers are at 
least as much in favour of a place, as all its defences. But the 
best plan will be , for one of us to go out first and see if the doot 
can be opened , and then the rest to follow. The lock must be in 
the inside, and it will be easily forced with a dagger." 

*<That will Uke time," rejoined De Montigni, ''but I fear 
there is no resource ; and so it must be done. We will wake these 
other two as soon as the garden is in shadow , and then put our 
plan in execution." 

It was somewhat longer than they expected ere the shadow of 
the ch&teau was thrown completely over the little garden ; and the 
clock struck eleven , as De Montigni and his guide woke their two 
companions^ All th^t was necessary to carry with them, was 
taken from their saddle-bags; the little store of ammunition, 
which they possessed, was distributed equally amongst them ; and, 
pistol in hand , they approached the door and quietly unlocked it. 

The rusty bolts made some noise and resistance ere they would 
suffer themselves to be withdrawn ; but, it would seem , that this 
attracted no attention from those without, and the door was 
opened, showing them the neglected garden, become quite a 
wilderness of weeds since last it was trodden by the foot of man. It 
was now altqgetfaer in profound shade , however; and, although 
the walls were not high , and they could see the glare of one of the 
watch-fire of the enemy flashing upon the branches of the trees, ye(, 
being situated upon the same level as the chateau , the garden was 
commanded by no spot in the neighbourhood , and consequently 
they determined to go on to the gate together. 

As Be Montigni had suspected , the door was locked and the 
key gone. The bolt, too, was firmly rusted in the staple, so that 
they could not force it back ; and the large nails which fastened the 
lock were apparently clinched on the other side, and resisted every 
effort to draw them. Nothing remained then, but either, to scale 
the wall, to return to the chAteau, or, by slow labour, to cut away 
the wood work round the staple , and then force it out. The first 
plan was tried, without success, for the waW^^^Vv^^x ^^sk'^oft 
s/de of the wood tliaa on that of the road , Mid \)\«^ ^^t^'SA.^^c:^ 
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feel to woik to remove the sUple. It cost them near an hour to do . ^. 
80, and just as they had succeeded , the sound of a horse's feet ia I ^j 
the gallop net their ear. Pausing to listen for a moment or two, I ^ 
the sounds were heard to come nearer and nearer, and then rose 
up the huzz of several voices speaking. 

''Now or never," said DeMontigni, pulling back the door, 
and the next instant he stood under the branches of the wood". The 
men followed him silently, and after one glance to the right, 
where, through the leafless trees, they caught the thini glare of 
the fire upon the road, they crept silently away to the left, taking 
the narrowest paths they could find , and iooking anxiously round 
on every side , in expectation of seeing some party of the enemy. 
Ere they had proceeded far, they heard a loud hollow sound , as of 
blows struck upon a door, and De Montigni's servant whispered to 
his master* 'We must be quick. Sir, we must be quick ; for they 
have got axes, and are breaking in. Our flight will soon be 
discovered." 

De Montigni hurried on at a more rapid pace, and for near an 
hour nothing indicated that they were pursued. At the end of that 
time, however, the young nobleman began to suspect that the path 
they were following led them round , and was conducting diem 
back towards the spot whence they had set out. ' 

" I think so too ," replied the guide to whom he txpressed his 
doubts ; "the moon is travelling that way, and yet you see we have 
not got further on the left." 

''More on the right," said De Montigni which would be the 
case if we were coming nearer to the chAteau again. "Let us direct 
our course from her. That must take us to the edge of the wood." 

The attempt was more easy than the execution, for the paths 
were perplexed and intricate, formed apparently for the purposes 
of the chase , or perhaps by the beasts of the forest themselves, 
and , displayed little consideration of the direct line firom one spot 
to another. Thus very often when they had followed one road, 
which led for some way in the direction that they wished to pnrsQB, 
it suddenly turned off to the right or left, flanked by thick and 
iSDgled underwood, wiiVioul aiXi^ tT^&\i ^^^^^'3»«ci\:\\i^^Ve»fi^^ 
eaMe them to pursue t\ieu co\w»^» \ii\\i\% ^^^^>a&^T£\'^'e\ 
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randered od through the forest labyriDth , till at length the sound 
if loud voices shoutiug, and horses galloping at no great distance, 
howed them that their escape was discovered , and that they were 
lursued. At this moment they were in a narrow tangled path up 
vhich it was impossible for a horse to force its way , and the guide 
tatting his hand upon De Montigni's arm, whispered, *'Halt 
lere, Sir, and let them pass us." 

The advice was good , and De Montigni followed it. In a few 
noments the sounds were lost again , and with cautious steps they 
'esumed their course towards the edge of the wood. The moon 
ladnow, however, gone down behind the neighbouring hill, and 
ooking up into the sky to see if they could fix on any star, by 
A'hich to guide themselves, they saw a reddish light spreading 
)verhead and increasing in intensity every moment 

** Can it be yet dawn ? " asked De Montigni. 

**0h no. Sir,'' replied the guide. **I don't know what that 
;an be , unless they have set fire to the chateau to give them light 
JO look for us." 

** Just like Chazeul's people," said one of the others, **it is 
hat depend upon it ; but here is the open country." 

And so it proved, for they had now reached the further side of 
he wood ; and stretching out before them , lay a wide but gentle 
»lope , descending towards the valley of the Eure , over which the 
lames of the castle shed a red and fearful light. Some trees, 
lowever, advancing from the rest of the forest, which had once 
)een more extensive than it now was , promised them some shelter 
rom the eyes of their pursuers , while the spire of a small church 
xras seen at the distance of about a mile and a half; and, weary of 
vandering in the wood , gliding for some way under its edge , they 
ipproached the scattered trees , and began the descent into the 
ralley. 

Ere they had proceeded half Anile, however, the blast of a 
trampet sounded, and a party consisting of three horsemen was 
seen riding down towards them. It was now evident that they 
were discovered, but still the pursuers did not venture to approach 
too near. And, pistol in hand, deleramie^ iQ ^V ^<^\x \\h^s^ 
fetrljr, the little body of fugitives hurried on lo^«t^% ^^ ^tt»x<Qo.^ 

Jiose iTMbret, ^^ 
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hoping to find some village near, where they might obtain 
ance or shelter. Still the trumpet sounded, however; and, in 
a few minutes , another party was seen coming rapidly round from 
the farther side of the wood, to join the cavaliers who were keeping 
them in sight. 

The flames of the castle could now be distinguished; but the 
fire was evidently decreasing, so that they had still some hope of 
darkness befriending them once more ; but as the east opened 
upon their sight, at the turn of the hill , the grey streaks of dilwa 
were observed depriving them of that chance. The church, too, 
which was now near at band , displayed no houses around it, and 
was little more than a chapel in the open country, erected for the 
benefit of the neighbouring peasantry. A deep wide porch, how- 
ever, or rather gateway, with a stone seat on either side, pre- 
sented itself as they hurried on, and there DeMontigni determined 
to make a stand , sheltered , as his men must be on three sides, 
from the attack of the enemy. 

The party who pursued now amounted to twelve , and were at 
the distance of somewhat less than two hundred yards ; but the 
rest of the troop were seen riding rapidly down the hill, and the 
others halted , ere they made their attack , to let the whole force 
come up. 

Suddenly the body in the rear, to the surprise of- the young 
Baron and his companions , halted , and one man at furious speed 
detached himself from the rest, and, galloping down to those be- 
low, seemed to make some announcement, which changed the 
whole course of their operations. Instead of advancing against 
those whom they had so pertinaciously pursued, every man turned 
his rein , and setting spurs to his horse's flank sped up the hill to- 
wards his comrades. 

<* What can be the meaning of this?'' exclaimed De Bfontlgni. 

** They see some party of oVr friends ," replied the guide step- 
ping forward; andDe Montigni advancing likewise, and turning 
his eyes towards the Eure , perceived a confused group of forty or 
fifty persons on horseback, followed by a number of others on 
foot, and some twenty coup\e ot ^(>%%. TYa^^^"^^ ^^^nAinf^ at a 
slow and traoqail pace , so iViaV x\i^ ^w«v% \3ksJi^^\Msi vcA\^\^ 
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rers had full time to contemplate them. At their head, rode a 
itleman in a common hunting dress , with a large white plume 
his hat , and a white scarf over his shoulder ; and , after gazing 
a minute , the guide touched De Montigni on the arm saying, 
The white plume! the white plume! — It is the King!'' and, 
ihingout, he cast his hat up into the air exclaiming, ''Yive le 
y ! Yive Henri Quatre ! " 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

The moment her son had left her, Madame de Chazeul rose 
1 began to dress herself in haste ; but although she grumbled 
tier sleepy maidb for their slowness , and called them by many 
unpleasant name , .which indeed she was not a little accustomed 
shower upon every one who approached her, when her eager 
patience prompted ; yet the strong spice of coquetry which re- 
ined with her, as a relic of former passions, did not suffer her 
conclude the arrangement of her dress without the aid of the 
ious cosmetics she # was accustomed to employ, and many a 
ich of that pigment which had obscured the real colour of her 
n for years. Thus, from the dawn of day, what between her 
iversation with Chazeul , and her devotion to the toilet, at least 
hour and a half had passed away before she was ready habited, 
deep mourning, to appear in the hall of the castle. 

* 'Now , call Martin to me ,** said the lady as soon as the whole 
ucture was complete; **be quick for once, jade. You will 
ve me mad this morning, with your idle sloth.'' 

"The boy Philip, Madam, is waiting in the ante-room ," re- 
ed the soubrette; ** would you please to see him first, or 
irtin?" 

**Why, in the name of Satan, did you not tell me he was 
re?" demanded Madame de Chazeul. " Call him in , hussy." 

"He has just come. Madam," said the girl, willing to justify 
rself ; " he put his head in as I went for the wimple." 

But the Marchioness did not always confine the punishment of 
ences to the tongue; and she pushed l\ift %vi\\>3As\'\\i^'^^ 
^uJder, exclaimiog, "Callhimia, Isa^V* 
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The maid ran to the door , and shouted , *' Philip , Philip ! : 
lady says y come in." 

The boy instantly approached vith the book in his hand , si 
ing, *'Here, Madam, are the Hours. I suppose they are i 
right ones, for the old woman would get them herself. I shoi 
have been back a long while ago , but she kept me waiting in 
hall, and — " 

Snatching the book from him as he came near, the Marchion 
exclaimed , * ' Hold your tongue , little miscreant. How dare } 
go for anything without my orders?" 

*^ Why, Madam, you sent me orders to go," , replied the pa| 
* ' at least , father Walter told me so." 

**He is a liar, and you are another, I believe," cried i 
Marchioness , struggling with the clasps , which for a moment 
two resisted all her efforts. 

*^ Ah , Mathurine could not open it either ," observed the pi 
in a natural tone. 

"Did she try?" demanded his mistress turning upon h 
vehemently. 

"Yes, that she did," was his reply, "for at least five b 
nutes ; but she could not get it open." 

"Perhaps you can do it," said Madame de Chazeul holdi 
out the book to him , and fixing her eye upon his face. 

The boy took it, laid down his hat upon the floor, and laboui 
to open the clasps with all his might, — at least, in appearani 
— and the Marchioness , satisfied with the trial to whi({h she li 
put him, called one of the maids, who, using less force a 
more skill , unclasped the little volume in a minute. 

"Here, give it me!" cried Madame de Chazeul not wil 
drawing her eyes from the book for an instant ; and as soon as I 
maid had delivered it into her hand, she turned page after pa( 
looking them all over, but without finding aught written on a 
leaf but the name of Helen de la Tremblade , in the hand of 1 
uocle, 

"What could he waul mV\v \VV' ^^m\«\ss»x^^\ '-'-^^^^^ 
have deceived myself. — XeV,\io\ TtLfe\^iQ\£L^'^^v^^^Vi^^^>s^ 
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said the man. Here, boy, what did father Walter say, whea 

jentyou?" 

'* I do not well remember, Madam," answered the page, *^ for 

as half asleep. But I know he told me , you said I was to go, 

that I must get the book from Mademoiselle Helen's room." 

**Did he say the room she med to occupy?" demanded 

dame de Chazeul. ^'Answer me exactly." 

*'I cannot recollect. Madam »'' replied the boy. '^He said 

room ; but 1 did not take much heed as to the words." 

* * Fool ! " cried the Marchioness iooking fiercely at him ; ' ' you 

uld take heed of everything;" and then falling into thought 

in, she murmured, "Well, he is better where he is. If he 

here , he may rage when the knot is tied , but cannot unloose 

if he were free he might stop the tying. Get thee gone , boy; 

remember, when any one tells thee to go anywhere in my 
le , come to me and ask if they have authority." 
^* What, in the night?" asked the page. 
"Ay, in the night," replied his mistress; '*if I can give th^m 
ictions, I can give thee an answer. — Now , girl, call Martin ; " 

leaning on the table while the maid hastened to fulfil her 
ers , she fell into a fit of meditation. 

Many minutes did not elapse before the man she had sent for 
le his appearance. And still preserving that haughty tone of 
ds, which is so effectual with dependents, even when requi- 
; evil actions at their hands, until they find that all real power 
njure or disappoint is at an end, she demanded, "Well, is 
priest safe?" 

** Ay , Madam ," answered the man ; " 1 have done your will, 
jgh it be against my conscience." 

"Conscience ! " cried Madame de Chazeul ; "what have you to 
¥ith conscience? — Is it not in a priest's keeping?" she added, 
Dg an unpleasant shade come over the man's brow ; " and can 
Qot gpve you absolution ? This may cost a score more crowns 
1 any other offence. But it is purchasable , and I will pay the 
ley. To kill a Cardinal is a ruinous thing; but it can be ab- 
ed on a fair calculation ofhiswelg\iV\u^o\^. T>Bfcs^^WL^t- 
5 oftlie cburcb can always I^e replaced*, widto&V^VoX^^'^^'^" 
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Methinks yon mil become a Huguenot next, and fancy thattfa 
Pope has no power to absolve us. I tell you what, Martin, i 
such were the case, many a fair lady and gallant gentleman , ii 
France , would be in a perilous case." 

'*I shall never turn Huguenot, Madam,'' replied .the mai 
gravely ; '* but , as father Walter said , * to drag a priest from th( 
altar is more like the act of a heretic than of a Christian man.' " 

**Ay, so he said," exclaimed the Marchioness, **becaus( 
he was the person dragged ; but on my honour he would have told i 
different story, if he had ordered the thing to be done. Butyoa 
shall have the money. Here, Madelaine, bring me the casket. 
— Where have you put him ?" 

The man paused till one of the maids had brought in a small 
ebony and ivory boX) and the Marchioness de Chazeul had counted 
out into his hand , a hundred small pieces of gold , upon which 
his fingers clenched with zealous eagerness. 

" Where have you put him?" demanded the lady again. 

'*In the sacristy, Madam," replied the servant. But at those 
words Madame de Chazeul started from her chair like one pos- 



**In the sacristy?" she cried; <*then on my soul, he is free 
by this time ! Do you know , that there is a way out through the 
walls?" 

''Tes, Madam," answered Martin ; '* but that door is locked." 

"And that," exclaimed the Marchioness, ** through the ve&- 
tiary and out into the court?" 

The man looked confounded , and after a moment's musing he 
replied, **Ay, that is the way he got out." 

''Out! out! Is he out?" screamed Madame de Chazeul. 

'*He was out, but is in again," rejoined the man. *'ReD^ 
saw him, or his ghost, in the court, and drove it back with bis 
partizan. But as soon as he told me , I went to the chapel and 
into the sacristy ; and there I found the good father seated where I 
left him , with the book on his knees." 

"JBTe takes it very easily," replied the Marchioness. ** There is 
some new plot afoot. He mw%l\i^ x^xass^^ ^ ^^^1:^x51% \iS4 more 
wandering ^out the casUe WW V\v^ tQsat\^%'i*>& w^\. <^\i.S5M&.^sfla 
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riage all depetids. You know you are promised a command in my 
sod's comet of horse." 

*'l did not know it, Madam/' replied the man. 

''Well, then, I promise/' answered the Marchioness, *'for 
your good services this night. As soon as the marriage is over, 
Chazeul shall confirm it. But the priest must be removed to the 
little chamber at the foot of the great staircase. Have him away 
quick , before my brother comes down , — the room where old 
Estoc slept, I mean. — How came you to put him in the sacristy?" 

''It was his own wish," said Martin; ^'you told me I might 
put him where I liked , and keep him under my own ward : so I 
gave him his choice ; and he preferred the sacristy." 

** Because he could get out!" cried the Marchioness : ^'that 
was his only reason : and now, good Martin, hasten and remove 
him, '— with all gentleness, for he is a reverend man, — yet 
firmly too , for he is full of arts and wiles , and will confound yon 
with mere words. Listen not to him , Martin ; but tell him to 
come on without speaking , and lodge him safely where I have told 
you. What is to be done had better be done completely. The 
offence is committed , and we may as well make it a secure one, 
as spoil the benefit by half doing. Go and remove him quickly; 
and then, keep yourself ready to bear witness to what you saw last 
night." 

" Oh , I am quite ready for that ," answered the man ; "there 
I have but to say what I saw , and that I can swear to. I took care 
to make all sure, by speaking to monsieur when I met him." 

**That was right, that was right, good Martin," said the 
Marchioness. * * You always show yourself a man of resolution and 
discernment. Now be quick, and see that the door be fast locked." 

It may be remarked , that she spoke to the man who now left 
her, in a very different tone from that which she used to most of 
the others whom she employed in the multifarious services re« 
quired of her domestics; but the truth is, that he was of a more 
bold, determined, and vigorous cast of mind than the others. She 
bad less hold upon him ; she feared \\\m mo\^\ ^*^ ^^>^\ft^ 
Ma more; and, from the minister wVio\io\d^ \\i^\i<^\si ^\^N*Nfc> 
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dowD to the tradesman ^ith his shopmen, we all show more 
courtesy and smooth compliance, to those on whom we have no 
sure hold , than to those on whom we have. It is force of cha- 
racter that usually gains this reverence ; and it is vain for aoj 
one to say, I will acquire it; for the very necessity of seeking 
such an ascendancy , is an everlasting bar to its attainment. The 
only thing that can ever supply the place of that force of character, 
in obtaining station and command over mankind's esteem , is the 
force of principle. Every man can say, I will be virtuous and 
true, and, with God's grace, he may be so. Then, sooner or 
later, honour must follow; but he must never dream of being so, 
for that end; for if he do, the touchstone of the world will soon 
prove the metal, wear through the outside gilding, and show the 
baser stuf below. 

Madame de Chazcul was, with this man, a different being 
from tHtli the rest, because she feared he might resist, and knew 
if he did so, it would be with no weak and poor resistance. She 
spoke him fair , lured him with rewards , flattered him ; but she 
loved him less ; and the moment he had left her , she thought , '* I 
must 6nd some means to dispose of him , after this affair is over. 
Yes , he shall have a command in Chazeul's cornet. We will pat 
him in the front of the battle; and then a blow from before, or a 
shot from behind may finish the affair. — Oh ! David was a 
wise man." 

After sitting before her table for a moment, to collect her 
thoughts, and call to mind all the piarticulars of the plan which she 
had already arranged, and which, like every other dark intrigue had 
become, as we have seen, more and more complicated at each 
step she took , the Marchioness rose and walked leisurely to the 
great hall. Her brother, whom she expected to find, was not 
there ; and after waiting for a moment or two, her impatience per- 
suaded her, that it would be better to seek him in his own cham- 
ber, where they could not be interrupted. She accordin^y turned 
her steps thither, and knocked at the door, though that ceremony 
was not perhaps necessary. It was a quick and hasty knock, 
however, as if she had come v\\\V\k^\ Q\iwx^^\sx\s^^\\i^^\ imd the 
moment the Count's \oice ^as Yv^w^,\a^^Sxv%\«x ^^\si^\&.^'^ 
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entered with a conoteoance prepared for the occasion , bearing a 
nuDgled expression of grief and bewilderment. 

*^Wby, what is the matter, JacqueliDc?*' demanded the 
Count, as soon as he saw her. ** You look scared. What is the 
matter?" 

^^ Nothing, nothing/' she replied in a tone of affected indiffe- 
rence. "I only wanted to know if you were ready; for we have 
mach to do to-day. I wished to inquire too, what Rose was saying 
to you last night, just before she went to bed — for something has 
happened very strange." 

^^I'do not recollect her saying anything particular," replied 
the Count. ^*I said that, from what I saw during the day, I 
hoped she was more inclined to do her doty, and give her hand to 
Chazeul; and, as before, she replied, * Never!*" 

«^Ay, but she must!'* cried the Marchioness, ** and that this 
the very day too. The girl is a rank coquette, Liancourt, and 
only wishes to be driven.** 

*^No, no!** cried Monsieur de Liancourt. **Notso, Jacque- 
line , not so ! — I dare say she might be brought to love Chazeul 
in time ; but now she clearly does not like him , though yesterday 
she seemed to endure him , yet it was no very cordial companion- 
ship. It did not promise much.*' 

''More than you think or lam inclined to say," replied the 
Marchioness. ''But one thing I will add, that If you knew as 
much as I do , you would be the first to force her without delay, 
into a marriage which is necessary for your own honour as well as 
hers. Ah, you do not know woman's heart , my good brother. — 
I say no more ; but if you have any regard for her reputation and 
for your own good name, let no affected resistance have any 
effect.*' 

"What do you mean, Jacqueline?" cried the Count, hurriedly 
throwing on his cloak, "what is the signification of all those 
mysterious nods and looks? If there be anything affecting my 
honour, let me hear it." 

"No, no ! you would rage and storm," answered the Marchio- 
ness, "and perhaps do some rash act lo^wds CVlmaxiN. w'^^sssfc* 
Bat you must remember, women are sIi&a%^ '^«:s«t^^ \i'5^s^^^ 
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brother , and yon must take them as you find them , forgive them 
all their little faults and failings , and understand that a woman 
often refuses most vehemently, that which she most desires; and 
as to such errors as these I talk of, they are but too common." 

"What is the meaning of all this?" cried the Count. " Gome, 
Jacqueline , come. — No more turning and winding. I must and 
will know what yon mean. No one has a right to speak of my 
honour being in danger, without telling me how." 

**But it is not in danger, Liancourt," replied the Marchioness 
with apparent reluctance, "if the marriage takes place at once; 
and as for the scandal, it can be hushed up. I will give the 
people money, — and, after all, Chazeul may have had no wrong |c 
intent , nor Rose either. They may only have wished to talk with 1 1 
each other for an hour or two in private, when every one was in 
bed. You saw there were secret conferences between them 
yesterday." 

"Speak plain, woman; speak plain," exclaimed the Connt, 
growing irritated : "Talk with each other in private , when every 
one was in bed I What do you mean? — where did they talk?" 

"Why, if the truth must be told, in Rose's room," replied 
the Marchioness. "It was imprudent, and the people who saw 
him come out, and told me of it, were not sparing in what they 
said , — but I have no doubt it was but imprudence." 

"When did this happen?" cried the Count vehemently; "at 
what hour?" 

^* A little after two they saw him come out," answered the 
Marchloiiess, " and he went there about one." 

The Count cast himself into a chair, and rested bis head upon 
his hand for two or three minutes. Then starting up he exclaimed, 
"It is false! I will never believe it. — This is one of your 
tricks, Jacqueline." , 

"What do you mean. Monsieur de Liancourt?" cried the 
Marchioness with a frowning brow. "Do you mean to say, that I 
speak falsehood? — Nay, then the matter is easily proved, and 
shall be proved. The people whom, — as I told you I should, — 
I placed to watch tbai there m\^\.\^^ w^ \X!lq>x^ ^\^\!& Ix^sm the 
castle, must be called. I *ms\s\. xv^^vivv. , ««i^^^^xv^^^>a&^\B&^ 
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falsehood. They know my sea ; they know Rose d'Albret's room. 
— Nay, more; we will have her maid. I have not seen the girl 
myself, bat you can question her. Perhaps she will not acknow- 
ledge the truth ; but you must make her. I cannot tell that it was 
not herself Chazeul went to see , — ^ for men have strange fancies, 
^— only she is as ugly as a sow. However, send for her first, and 
let us hear what she says. Shall I go away and let you question her 
alone?" 

**No, no!" replied the Count, "Stay and hear. I cannot 
believe it ! There must be some mistake." 

" Of that you can judge better than I can ," answered the Mar- 
chioness, who well knew how to manage her brother. **I don't 
want to lead you. I know that 's quite in vain , Anthony. You 
never would be led by any body in your life; but, see all the 
people, hear what they say, and then act as you may think fit." 

**I will speak first with the maid," said the Count deLiancourt; 
and , approaching a door which led down to one of his servant's 
rooms , he called to the man , bidding him send Blanchette to him 
with all speed. 

The girl made them wait for several minutes , during which 
time, Madame de Chazeul improved her opportunity, in guiding 
her brother's mind into the eiact course that she desired. She 
took occasion to plead for her son's pardon, in the tone of a sup- 
plicant, but was not at all displeased to see, that Monsieur de 
Liancourt was highly indignant at his nephew; as she argued 
thence the success of her own plans. 

When Blanchette at length appeared , the Count called her to 
him in a somewhat stern tone, saying, "Come hither, girl, and 
answer me truly. Was there any one in Mademoiselle d'Albret's 
chamber last night? Don't hesitate , but answer.'' 

The girl did hesitate, however; for Madame de Chazeul had 
purposely left her in the dark regarding her views and purposes, 
knowing very well, that the more she faltered, and prevaricated, 
the stronger would be Monsieur de Liancourt's conviction , that 
the tale which had been told him was true. 

''Bearme, Sir," said Blanchelle al\en%V\i^ '''•^Xj^ft ^wii.^\>!«k 
there?" 
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**Girl you are making up a falsehood," cried the Count. /'I 
insist upon your answering straightforwardly. Was Monsieur de 
Chazeul, or was he not, with your mistress , between one and two 
o'clock this morning ? " 

Blanchette began to wimper; but at length, with many an 
excuse, and many an explanation , she admitted that it was so. 

*'And how dare you, you base girl," exclaimed Madame de 
Chazeul, joining in, *' how dare you give admittance to any man 
into your mistress's chamber in the middle of the night? " 

^*Why you told me, yourself Madam ," replied Blanchette 
somewhat saucily , ** that I was to admit Monsieur de Chazeul, at 
any time, and to do exactly what he told me." 

*'At any time during the day," replied Madame de Chazeul, in 
a tone of indignation. '* You could not suppose that I meant at 
night; and 1 never expected that he would ask you to do what was 
wrong, or I certainly should not have told you to obey him. 
However, for this very thing, I will take care you shall be dis- 
charged. There shall be no such convenient ladies about my 
son's wife." 

The girl held down her head in sullen silence, very well under- 
standing, that she had done exactly what Madame de Chazeul 
wished, though it suited her now to condemn it, and that she, 
Blanchette, having been the tool , was destined to be the victim. 

^' Pray did Mademoiselle d'Albret direct you to admit Monsieur 
de Chazeul?" asked the Count; and this time he got an eager and 
a rapid answer , for Blanchette would have done a great deal at 
that moment , to damage Madame de Chazeul's scheme , which 
she began to suspect. 

**0h no. Sir!" answered the girl, ''and I am very sure she 
would be excessively angry if she knew that he was there at all. I 
only let him in , because Madame la Marquise told me to admit 
him at all times, and to do exactly as he ordered me; and he 
would have fain persuaded me, that mademoiselle had changed 
her mind and liked him ; but I know better than that , from what 
she said just as she waygoing lo Yi^d, widlxwsv^^^v^ ^^^\v^<^d 
to God to be delivered from \x\m\ so \\i^\. ^V^ ^w\^\i^ ^\jseA 
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enough if she knew that I had admitted him. But he kept mighty, 
still, and took care not to disturb her." 

Madame de Chazeul's eyes had flashed fire while the girl spoke, 
and she had given her many a threatening look to induce her to 
pause. But Blanchette was not easily daunted by the lightning 
of the eyes ; and she went on to the end as fast as possible, without 
hesitation or dismay. 

"Ay, girl," cried the Marchioness at length , "now you have 
committed a shameless and infamous act , and aided my son and 
your mistress in soiling her own reputation for ever, you would 
fain represent the culpability as not so great. But get thee gone ; 
thou art unworthy of more words. Get thee gone , and send my 
man Martin here. Tell him to bring his comrade with him." 

The girl , who was by nature saucy , as well as sullen , would 
willingly have answered the Marchioness by telling her, to call 
her man herself , if she wanted him ; but. she did not dare; and, 
in a few minutes after she had quitted the room , the servant Mar- 
tin and a comrade , whom he had had with him during the prece- 
ding night , made their appearance. The Count questioned them 
eagerly, and found that his nephew had undoubtedly been in the 
chamber of Rose d'Albret for more than an hour the preceding 
night. This was quite sufficient to work all the effect that Ma- 
dame de Chazeul desired. He gave way to bursts of furious rage, 
calling his nephew a base villain who had dishonoured his house 
and speaking of Rose in terms of the utmost violence , without 
ever inquiring whether she was to blame or not. 

"Where is your son, Jacqueline?" he cried, "where is this 
young scoundrel?" 

"He quitted the castle early," replied Madame de Chazeul, 
"fearing, 1 fancy, that this affair would be found out, and then 
that the consequences between him and you might be serious." 

"Most likely to avoid marrying her whose fair name he has 
blasted ," said Monsieur de Liancourt. "But he shall marry her ! 
By the Lord that lives , he shall marry her this very day ! " 

"There is no fear of him," replied Madame de Chazeul; 
''though there maj he, regarding your iaii ^w^ ^ \ix^'^w\ Vs^ 
depend upon it she mil deny the ^ho\e ot l\i\% ^^««. 'tXi^ ^«^^ 
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BlaDchette ViW go and tell her, that it is discoyered; and then 
they will get up some story between them , which they will expect 
us to believe. To make it look like truth too , you may be yery 
sure that Rose will affect to be more opposed to the marriage than 
ever; and, if it were not necessary for her reputation, it would 
be amusing enough not to press her." 

**She shall wed him before the clock strikes noon,'' replied 
the Count. ''But where is your son , Jacqueline? Has he gone 
to Chazeul? — He must be sent for.'' 

'^ Oh , no ," replied the Marchioness ; ** he has only gone down 
to the yillage , to keep out of your way till you are a little cooler. 
You had better leaye him there till the hour of marriage ap- 
proaches, and then be as lenient with him as may be. I haye al- 
ready rated him severely." 

*'I must speak to him, Jacqueline," replied her brother. 
''This is an insult and an injury to me. What did he say, when 
you spoke to him? Did he deny it? " 

*' No , not absolutely deny it ," replied the Marchioness ; '* but 
he did as all young men do under such circumstances. He said he 
had done no harm ; but had only gone to Rose's chamber because 
he wished to speak with her in peace and quietness , which he had 
not been able to do during the day. It was very likely true ," she 
added, in a tone of mock candour; *'I don't think it at all qq- 
natural." 

*' At all events it is ruin to her fame," replied the Count; ''and 
we must heal the wound as speedily as possible by their marriage. 
I will go to her and tell her, that there must be no more delay — 
that 1 expect her to be in the hall to sign the contract at eleven, 
and in the chapel to take the vow immediately after. I will have 
iro excuses ; it shall be done. 1 will go to her this moment, be- 
fore I hear mass." 

"No, let me see her first," replied Madame de Chazeul ; "you 

accused me of being harsh with her yesterday, I shall be more 

gentle than you with her to-day. I will be firm with her, however, 

and let her know that ^o\i aite so too. She may make up her mind 

to it — about which tbeTe mW \i^\^%.s ^\^^\sN.V| ^^\!k.^ws.^is&^— 

while you and I arc at lYift luuw^ ^ ^VvJXi. ^^ \Ba&\ %^^^^^\^sK^^ 
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in order not to have the dead body in the chapel at the wedding. 
Poor father Walter was taken ill last night while he was watching 
the corpse. — Did they tell you?" 

**No," exclaimed the Count with a look of concern; "I will 
;o and see him.*' 

'*Heis sleeping, a^id asked not to be disturbed/' replied the 
Harchioness ; ** so I sent down to the village for the Cur^ to attend 
to the funeral ; but I do hope that father Walter will be awake and 
well enough to perform the marriage ceremony." 

*'I hope so too/' replied the Count, <*for if this girl makes 
iny resistance , we might have difficulties with the Cur6/' 

*^0h, she will be more easily persuaded than you imagine/' 
replied Madame de Chazeul ; * though of course she will affect re- 
luctance , the Curd will easily see that it is all pretence. The more 
furious it is , the more will the affectation be apparent. So stay 
Tor me here, and I will rejoin you directly." Thus saying, she 
left her weak brother, who, during her absence, which was 
longer than he expected, worked himself into greater fury than 
sver , and prepared his own mind, as his sister could have wished, 
for any act of violence which might be required. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

It was with a quick and agitated step that the girl Blanchette 
returned to the room which served as her own bed-chamber and as 
he ante-room to that of her mistress. It was the sort of pace that, 
[lad she stopped for one moment , it must have been to stamp with 
rage ; and , when she reached a seat , she cast herself into it , and 
burst forth into a violent fit of tears — passionate, not penitent; 
full of virulent anger , not of sorrow or remorse. The same feel- 
ings were in her heart, with which Macbeth exclaimed '*For 
Banquo's issue have I 'filed my mind ," — feelings which lead to 
fresh crimes , rather than to atonement for those that are gone. 

*' I shall be discharged, shall I?" asked the girl , *' and all for 
ioing what she told me. I have heard of her ways. Fool that I 
s^as not to helieve it. I might have known , U 1 Vl^^ \tfs!V.\i'ei^\iL ^^ 
iupidasao owl, that what she does to oVWS) ^Yl^^wJA ^^n.^ 
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me. Oh that I could but match her ! — Well, I may perhaps - 
Mow if I could get Mademoiselle out of the chateau ? But she will 
watch me. — Well , let her ; I will watch her. — The old hag if 
cunniDg enough, but there may be others as shrewd;" and she 
dried her tears, and laughed at the thought of the bitter sweet po- 
tion of revenge. 

*^1 know her now/' she continued, sometimes speaking tc 
herself in low murmurs , sometimes meditating in silence; ''1 
know her now. Oh she can feign and speak sweet , andpromis( 
all kinds of things. But she shall not take me in any more. I car 
see well enough. Her game is nearly played, if she wants aoj 
more help, she will be as smooth as oil; and then, when all h 
done, I shall be kicked off to die on a dunghill, for what sh( 
cares. But I have taken care of that. I have got as many crowns as 
promises, and I will be caught by none of the latter any more. 
Oh yes , she will soon come , and be very civil doubtless , if sh( 
has anything for me to do ; and tell me sh6 was obliged to speak s( 
before her brother , but that it meant nothing. She shall see thai 
I am affronted , however ; but not too much — no , not too much 
for then she might not trust me any farther , and I should miss m; 
opportunity ; for vengeance I will have , one way or another." 

With such sweet and innocent thoughts Blanchette entertainei 
herself for some time, till at length the door swung open, aD( 
Madame de Chazeul walked in, with no signs of plausibility in he 
countenance. The girl was sitting , with the handkerchief whicl 
had lately wiped away her tears , upon her lap ; and her whol 
face showed that she had undergone no light emotions. The Mar 
.chioness did not stay to inquire, of what sort they were, bu 
jumped at the conclusion , that the dread of losing her place , wa 
the cause of the girl's agitation; and, believing that, by that fear 
she could rule her as she thought fit, she was only careful to pre 
vent her from thinking the post of soubrette to the future Marchio 
ness de Chazeul irretrievably gone. 

'* Why do you not rise, girl, when you see me?" she de- 
manded in a haughty tone. 

" Why, 1 have doae so m\kCi\i^\wi%, '^{laAwsi. " said the mai< 
wJtb a suiieo face, "ia do\oftiJ\i^v.'^^2[^«^*^^^^^^^^^^^« 
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pleasure , that I am sure I know not what to do , to give satisfac- 
tion." 

'* You must do better tlian you have done , if you would long 
keep your place," replied the Marchioness; '*but if you really 
thought you were pleasing me , that makes a difference. An error 
may be forgiven ; disobedience not. Your mistress is up , I dare 
say. 

''Oh yes, hours ago," answered Blanchette. ''Shall I tell 
her you are here , Madam?" 

"No!" replied Madame de Cha2eul, advancing towards the 
opposite door, "we will have no farther ceremonies ; " and, with- 
out giving any sign of her approach , she walked straight in. 

Rose d'Albret was seated as before , near the window : the fa- 
vourite spot of the prisoner, where he can sec some part, if it be 
but a glimpse of that free world which is uo longer his; but when 
the Marchioness entered , she started and rose. Madame de Cha- 
zeul had gathered her face into a frown ; and Rose, who felt in her 
heart a deeper degree of indignation at the events of the last night, 
than at all the injuries , deceits , and harshness which had been 
practised on her before , gazed at her with a swelling heart and a 
firm determination to tell her what she thought of all her conduct. 

The Marchioness did not clearly understand that look; and it 
somewhat puzzled her as to her course; but after a moments 
pause, she said, "I have come, Mademoiselle d'Albret, to tell 
you , that at eleven the contract is to be signed in the great hall; 
and, immediately after, the marriage will take place in the 
chapel." 

"Madam, you have already had my answer," replied Rose, 
"and I have only to beg, that you will not insult me, even by 
naming your son's name in my hearing. I have long disliked and 
despised him. I now abhor and scorn him; and I would sooner 
give my hand to a beggar on the road , than to one so utterly base 
and degraded." 

"I should have thought," answered the Marchioness, with a 
bitter sneer, "that, after what passed last night , your reluctance 
would have guite vanished, and thai T^\c\ioV«iS ^^ ^"mavX^wS^A. 
have found ia Rose d'Aibret a very w\\\\Qf^ — tivj , ^^^Vxs^^ ^ ^^^ 
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over-willing bride ; " and she pointed, smiling sarcastically, tea 
man's glove that lay upon the table. 

** I had not remarlied it ," replied Rose, adTancing to the table 
and taking it up with a look of disgust. 

'*No, I suppose not," answered Madame de Chazeul. ''Such 
little oversights will occur in such circumstances , Mademoiselle." 

^^It was no oversight on his part, at least," said Rose, turn- 
ing to the open window ; ** the low-minded villain who left it here, 
knew well in that respect, at least, what he was doing ; but I treat 
it, and him, and all bis arts , with the same contempt ," and she 
threw it out into the court below. 

** Weak , foolish , guilty girl ! " cried the Marchioness. *'De 
not think to escape thus. — Your fate is sealed ; and within three 
hours you are his wife, however unworthy to be so. For your 
own sake , for your own reputation's sake , it must be so. How- 
ever little care you yourself take of your own fame, there are 
others bound to be more thoughtful , and to use any or all means 
of saving you from the disgrace which would fall upon you but for 
them." 

*^ Madam, my reputation is in no danger," replied Rose; 
** happily, neither you nor your son can affect that." 

** Indeed!" said Madame de Chazeul, with an incredulous 
smile. '^ Perhaps your high purity is not aware , that Monsieoi 
de Chazeul was seen last night, by two trustworthy persons, enter- 
ing your chamber at one o'clock, and quitting it somewhat aftei 
three; perhaps yon are not aware, that your maid has confessed 
' she gave him admission to it." 

*'To this chamber; not to mine. Madam," answered Rose, 
with a look of calm scorn. *' Your admiriible plan has failed, lady; 
and you cannot drive me into an union with one so despicable as tc 
take part in it , even by the fear of calumny." 

Madame de Chazeul gazed at her with rage struggling with sur- 
prise. "You are wonderfully tranquil," she said, at length; 
''but still all your calmness will not disprove to the good bus] 
world what several persons, independent of each other, know: 
that MoDsieuT de Chazeul ip»&^ft^ mw^ SJaxsi w^^ Vw« va. i^oui 
chamber last night , and tiiat lout mvi^ ^.^mwas^va^^^xr 
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«* I have better witnesses than my calmness^ Madam/' replied 
lose d'Albret, <* who will be quite credible against your servants, 
ilanted on purpose on the stairs, and my maid, bribed long ago 
o betray and deceive her mistress ; and they will prove that, 
Krarned of the base scheme contrived against me , informed of all 
is particulars, I slept undisturbed in another chamber; and that, 
f your son thought fit to pass his time in this place , he passed it 
liere alone." 

*^ It is the priest ! " muttered Madame de Chazeul. 

'*I have not spoken with him, since my return hither,'* said 
Rose , who caught the words not intended for her ear. 

'*Who are your witnesses, then, girl?" exclaimed Madame 
de Chazeul. ^' I do not believe you ! The whole tale is false, in- 
vented but to screen your own dishonour." 

"My witnesses I will produce when need may be ," answered 
Rose, **but not to Madame de Chazeul alone; and, for the rest, 
you know right well, which tale is false, and which is true. It 
is needless to argue with one so well informed already. Moreover, 
remember , that no force shall ever make me wed your son. My 
hand is promised by myself to him, for whom my father destined 
it ; and the well-devised story of his death has failed , as well as 
the artful scheme that followed it. I now know him to be living, 
as well, or, rather, better than you do; and you may find that 
he is so when you least expect to see him." 

The Marchioness turned red, and then pale, even through the 
paint upon her face; but, for several moments, she made no 
reply , turning rapidly in her mind every chance in the wide range 
of circumstances that could have given to Rose the information she 
possessed. Be it remarked, however, that she never doubted the 
truth of what that Lady said; for, though the deceitful are ever 
suspicious , there is something in the plain , straightforward sim- 
plicity of truth , which raises it, in general, above doubt. Men 
may affect to disbelieve it , when it militates against them , but 
in their heart they recognize it for what it is.. 

"If the priest had not told. her, who had?" Madame de 
Chazeul asked herself. * * Could it be the maidl " "RxxX. V\v^\i^\w^- 
cJiette bad not been informed of the whole pVwi* '''' C*^\j\!^\N.\i^ ^^'^ 
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of the senanls? " None knew more than a part. " Could Chazeul 
have betrayed the secret to some of his own people, who again had 
communicated it to Rose?" It was most improbable. '*Could 
De Montigni himself have returned , and made his way into the 
chliteau unperceived?" It might be so; but still her scheme vas 
unknown to him. She was in a maze , which , with all her quick 
wit, she could not thread; and all that she could decide Upon 
doing, was to pursue her plan boldly, to exercise all her influence 
over her brother's mind , to blind his eyes and overrule the better 
feelings of his heart, and to watch warily for every accident, to 
guard against any event, which might frustrate her design. 

**It is all very well, Mademoiselle d'Albret," she said at 
length , in a calmer but not less stern tone than she had hitherto 
employed, ''to set your simple assertions against facts unfortu- 
nately too well and widely known. I shall be happy to hear, 
when you ere my son's wife, the proofs that you say you can 
give, that you did not c'ommit the imprudence, to call it do 
worse, ofadmitting him to your chamber in secrecy and silence^ 
at an hour past midnight. It will be a great satisfaction to me, 
and I will take care that those who witnessed the scene, and 
may otherwise spread the scandal abroad in the world, shall be 
present to hear your exculpation. — But it must be as my son's 
wife, for your guardian and myself have consulted, and have de- 
termined, that it is absolutely necessary for your fame and respec- 
tability that you should be united to him without delay. My 
brother, indeed, has sworn a dreadful oath , that he will compel 
you to obey before noon; and you well know when he has 
sworn — '* 

**0h no, no!" cried Rose, now greatly agitated, '*not 
sworn. — He would never swear ! " 

''Ay, but he has! " answered Madame de Chazeul; "he has 
sworn by all he holds sacred , — he has called down the vengeance 
of heaven on his head, — he has taken the name of his God and 
bis Saviour to witness , Ihal he will force you to follow his will, 

and relieve your name o? VYie sV^aw V!t\^\.\vwi%^>a.^^\v\\^\ix\^>i^ 

marriage with Nicholas de C\i«Liev\\ " 
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Poor Rose d'Albret covered her eyes with her hands in terror 
ad in grief; for she well knew that Monsieur de Liancourt was 
ne who would consider such an oath , however rashly and intern- 
erately spoken, as full justification for violating every dictate of 
ropiiety , right, and justice. Madame de Chazeul saw her agony, 
nd enjoyed it; for anger and wounded pride had their share in the 
itter determination which she had formed , to force the poor girl 
ito the arms of her son ; and amongst the many images which a 
uick fancy brought before her mind of futare triumphs, was the 
rospect of mingling misery and care with Rose's married life, and 
iking vengeance , for what she called the disdain of the haughty 
irl, upon the unwilling bride. She sat silent, then, and Rose 
emained with her fair face covered , hiding the tears that would 
urst forth, and striving to smother the sobs that struggled for 
ree course. 

Neither uttered a word for several minutes. The house, and 
he chamber remained quite still; and then came a sound as of a 
:ey turning in a door, and next a gentle tap close to the chair 
^here Madame de Chazeul was seated. Both Rose and the Mar- 
hioness started up, though with very different feeling ; Rose with 
error and alarm, lest Helen should discover herself; and the 
larchioness with surprise , which did not at all deprive her of her 
prompt decision, and ready wit. Ere Mademoiselle d'Albret 
lould utter a word, however, in the wild confusion into which 
ler thoughts had been thrown , her fierce companion judging in a 
noment that the secret was about to be disclosed , said in a low, 
mt quick tone. *' Come in ! '* The door from the priest's room 
tpened, and Helen de la Tremblade stood before them, with a 
ace calm and placid when she first appeared , but which became 
(lowing and agitated , as soon as she beheld her enemy. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

*'Ha, ha, ha!" exclaimed Madame de Chazeul, bursting 
orth into a long peal of laughter, ''so the secret is discovered! 
>o here is the precious witness ! So here \% vYv^ V\^^ \\!lV^^%^\\&^ 
earer!^ Strumpet, liow dare you s\io\? 'jouiseWwim^Y^^'^^^^^^^ 
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*' Neither villiogly not i^'ittingly, have I done so, Madam," 
answered Helen de la Tremblade , H'ho had now recovered her 
self-possession , and spoke in a much calmer and firmer tone than 
the Marchioness had ever heard her assume; for, in the fire of 
adversity, she had gained strength, and the loss of hope had car- 
ried with it the loss of all those thrilling emotions, those vibratians 
of the heart, which shake and agitate the mind also. Thus, though 
surprised at seeing the woman who had so harshly used her, and 
whom , — in the long pause that had taken place in the conversa- 
tion with Rose d'Albret, — she had thought gone from the cham- 
ber, she was nevertheless not confounded , and far less dismayed 
than might have been expected, ^* Neither wittingly nor willingly," 
she repeated, **but since it is so, it may be no better. I am, 
Madam, as you have said , both the witness, and the intelligeoce 
bearer ; but happily not the only one." 

*' What minion, will you dare me?" cried Madame de Chazcul 
advancing a step , as if she would have struck her. 

*'Havc a care , lady," said Helen in a deep tone. "Remem- 
ber, I am not a servant, and no longer in any way under your 
authority, or, as you once termed it, protection. — Protection! 
Oh, God, what protection ! Our position is different ; and I bear 
not now, what I have borne before." 

"On my life," exclaimed the Marchioness, ''this is admi- 
rable ! Where do you stand , girl ? — Is this my brother's house, 
or yours? " 

**Your brother's, Madam, but not yours," replied Helen, 
*' and I know that brother too well, to doubt that he will do justice, 
when he knows the truth. To him I am now going; and at his feet 
I will tell all, — my own fault, and my own folly. — Ay, and 
your crimes , to me and to others." 

She took a step towards the door; but Madame de Chaieul 
cast herself in the way , with a look of terrible fury. She well 
knew , that the poor girl had the power, if she could but obtain a 
few moments' interview with the Count, of overthrowing all that 
she bad done with him, ot ^\^o^\ti%V^x ^««A\v^\^\>smdlui^ her 
schemes, and blasting h^ a\>ift^v\i «\5L\)ftax^\kfc\aa^\. ^l^ass.Ws^^'®. 
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bear fruit. The worm she had trampled upon , had turned to stingy 
her , and her only safety was to crush it. 

** Stand back, minion!" she cried in a stern tone; '* back to 
your den , this moment ! " 

*'Nay, nay, Madam," cried Rose d'Albret interposing, 
'' Helen has suffered enough ; you shall not make her suffer more 
here." 

'^Blanchette, Blanchette!" exclaimed the Marchioness aloud, 
without heeding her, but still keeping between the door and her 
yictim, ^'Blanchette, Blanchette!" 

The girl appeared and gazed in surprise upon a scene, in which 
she found a new actor , whom she had thought far away. *^ Quick, 
call Martin , and the other men from the bottom of the stairs ," 
cried the Marchioness. ** Quick! not a moment!" and advancing 
again upon Helen, she repeated, **Back to your den, serpent! 
Back to your den ! " 

*'No !" cried Rose d'Albret taking her poor friend by the hand, 
**she shall not be driven from my chamber, if she chooses to 
suy." 

But Helen whispered, '^ By the other way ! " and running back 
into the priest's room , she turned the lock and hastened to seek 
exit by the door at the top of the stairs. 

She had, however, to deal with one quicker in every combi* 
nation than herself, and ere she could unlock it, and go out, 
Madame deChazeul was there before her, calling loudly , ''Mar^ 
tin ! Martin ! " At the same time , she laid her hand upon the 
small dagger, which, as was not unfrequent with ladies in that 
day, she carried at her girdle. Helen, resolved to make a great 
effort, would in all probability have attempted to pass her at all 
risks; and blood would very likely have been spilt; for the tiger in 
the heart of Jacqueline de Chazeul was thoroughly roused and 
oyerbore every consideration even of danger. But as the poor 
girl paused for a single instant , the heads of the man Martin and 
anoUier appeared on the stairs, and she saw that her escape was 
cut off. 

"Now, -will you back?" exclaimed Uife "MLW^Wwi^s's* ^ ^>2^ ^ 
irJampbaat smile, '^Oh, I am to be set at liou^t > wsi W' 
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With a sinking heart and a slow step , Helen retreated into her 
uncle's chamber; and Madame de Chazeul was following, when 
the voice of Monsieur de Liancourt was heard below, exciaimiog, 
' * What is the matter , Jacqueline ? Is anything amiss ? " 

'* Nothing! nothing/' cried the Marchioness, *^I will come 
and tell you directly." 

Helen sprang forward again ; but the fierce woman caught her 
by the shoulder , and threw her back headlong into the room, 
muttering in a low bitter tone, *'Back, minion, I say! — Stay 
on guard here, Martin," she continued; ''let no one in or out. 
If my brother come , beg him civilly to pause. I will return in an 
instant." 

Thus saying she entered. the chamber; where Helen, stunned 
and bruised by the fall , still lay on the floor. Seizing her by the 
arm , Madanfte de Chazeul dragged her further in and closed the 
door; then gazed on her for a moment, while every terrible pas- 
sion that can agitate the human countenance , crossed the fice 
turned towards poor Helen de la Tremblade. The fingers of the 
Marchioness felt the hilt of her dagger , and the spirit of Cain 
moved her heart strongly; but she refrained for the moment, 
murmuring , ' ' No , not blood — not blood." Then advancing to 
the door leading to the adjoining room, she tried it, took out -the 
key; and hurrying across to the other, she went out by it, and 
locked it likewise. 

''Monsieur de Liancourt speaks, Madam," said the man 
Martin. 

"I am coming! I am coming!" cried the Marchioness, and 
began to descend. 

"Shall I wait here?" asked the servant. 

"No, all is safe now," rejoined his mistress , going on, "ive 
shall want you for other matters, my good Martin." 

She hurried down without a moment's pause , endeavouring to 
smooth her countenance , and to calm the vehement agitation of 
her thoughts as she went; and although, in the latter effort, she 
was not altogether successful, for her angry spirit when once < 
moved, was long ere it regained tranquillity; yet her face was i 
smiling — though with a curl of contempt hanging about the nostril I 
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and the corner of the lip — when sher met her brother jast ascend- 
ing to inquire the cause of the noise and outcry which had reached 
his ear. 

*' What is the matter, Jacqueline?" cried Monsieur de Lian- 
court ; ** has anything new gone wrong? " 

'* Nothing, nothing," replied the Marchioness; ''something 
more amusing than anything else. But I will tell you all about it 
after the funeral. I think it will make you laugh to see, what 
tricks there are in this world. '* 

*' But what is it? what is it?" asked the Count, whose mind/ 
vacillating and uncertain , was too much agitated by the course he 
was persuaded to pursue against his better judgment , not to feel a 
movement of dread at every new incident in the drama, whenever 
he fell back from a fit of passionate vehemence, into his usual state 
of weak hesitation. 

** Oh ! I will tell you by and by," replied the Marchioness, who 
was anxious to have a little time to arrange her plans , and to think 
over the turn that she should give to all that had just taken place. 
''The story is too good to be spoilt by relating bits of it; and the 
hour appointed for thQ funeral is already past — hark ! there is the 
bell. AH the people must be waiting in the hall ; and we must go 
and put poor old Michael in the vault, before we can talk of other 
things." 

The Count suffered her to lead the way to that large hall in the 
ChAteau of Marzay, into which we first introduced the reader, 
when w^ brought him to the house. There several of the principal 
members of the household were assembled, under the guidance 
and direction of the Count's major domo ; and they had already 
begun , with the assistance of the good priest of the village , to 
discuss some of the savoury pasties , and rich old wines , which 
were spread out upon a table in the midst of the room. 

The worthy cur^ looked somewhat mortified at the early arrival 
of the two mourners , if we may so term the Count and his sister, 
for he had got his plate loaded with a fresh supply of viands , and 
it was understood that their appearance was to be the signal for 
beginning the ceremony. Monsieur de Liancourt, however , cour- 
teously pressed him to go on , and having a capacious mouth , and 
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ready hand, the priest brought his meal to a speedy conclosion. 
It may be a carious question, whether the situation of that country ' 
is most unfortunate , where the poverty of the clergy renders their 
appetites easy panders to corruption ; or that where their wealth 
tends to make them the slaves of their own passions: To say the 
truth , it was a relief to the Count to see the cur^ eat , for Monsieur 
de Liancourt's mind, more impressible than that of his sister, 
shrunk from the solemn scene he was about to witness. He felt 
higher and less worldly thoughts , which he dreaded and disliked, 
crowding upon him against his will; and certainly the very mun- 
' dane appetite of the Priest, though it formed a strange contrast 
with the functions he was about to exercise , was well calculated 
to deprive the ceremony of part of its gloomy solemnity, as, in- 
deed, is the case with all eating and drinking on such sad oc- 
casions. 

The moment he had done , the worthy man started up, wiped 
his knife , and put it in its case. Then turning to Monsieur de 
Liancourt, he said , ** Give me three minutes , Sir , to get every- 
thing in order in the chapel , for as Monsieur de la Tremblade is 
ill, probably no preparations are made." 

^* How is he? " asked Monsieur de Liancourt; '^ have you seen 
him, father?" 

Before the cur^ could answer , Madame de Chazeul's servant, 
Martin, who stood behind her, stepped forward , saying, *^He 
is still asleep , Sir, and begged particularly not to be roused till he 
awoke himself." 

** Ay , let him sleep ," said Madame de Chazeul , in a low and 
gloomy tone. '^He will have sorrow enough, poor man, when 
he awakes." 

The Count looked at her in surprise; but she nodded her head 
significantly ; and the priest quitting the hall , hurried on to the 
chapel. 

The Count and his sister followed soon after , and the ceremo- 
nies of the interment began. Impressive and terrible as they al- 
ways are , perhaps the peculiar forms and pomp of the Roman 
Church , add more to them than to any other of the rites of reli- 
gion. The Count felt them much ; the tears rose in his eyes, when 
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he thought of his brother, the companion of his boyhood, 
scarcely more than a year younger than himself, who had passed 
through life in friendship and affection with him, but had gone 
down to the grave in indignation and just displeasure at his acts. 
He asked himself, too, how long it might be, ere that yault, 
which now yawned in the midst of the chapel — with the stone 
which marked its place , and bore the name and arms of De Lian- 
court lying by the side of the gaping chasm, — would open for 
him also ; and he shrunk with dread from the sad answer. A few 
short hours — a few «hort days — it could not be longer than a 
few short years ; and then , the dust to dust , and the spirit to God 
who gave it! Next came the, — what then? The terrible, what 
then ? The dread account — the secrets of the heart laid open — 
the judgment, the stern, the irreversible , the unalterable decree, 
the doom for all eternity ! 

He wished it was over ; he loved not such thoughts : he felt his 
soul shaken within him. But the Roman Catholic Church affords 
so many passages for escape from all those dark but gloomy con- 
victions, which the tomb and its awful lessons are calculated to 
produce upon the mind of him who looks alone to Scripture for his 
guide — purgatory, absolution by the lip^ of men as frail 4is our- 
selves, indulgences, the intercession of saints, the masses for 
the dead — that Monsieur de Liancourt soon found means of con- 
solation. He looked to the confessional. He thought that there he 
would And relief from the burden. He vowed a hundred masses 
for his brother's soul; he determined that he would dedicate a 
lamp to the virgin ; and give a candlestick to the altar of our Lady 
of Chartres ; and half his sins and errors vanished from his sight, 
when he remembered how easily the past and the future might be 
atoned for. 

Madame de Chazeul felt none of these things. She maintained 
a decent gravity, indeed, but kept her eye fixed upon the coun- 
tenance of her brother, marking the varying emotions that passed 
over his countenance, and calculating very accurately, the sources 
from which they sprang in his mind. From time to time, she 
suffered her own thoughts to revert to the conduct which she had 
to pursue; and her insight into her brother's character, with the 
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moving picture his face displayed , aided her not a little in deter- 
mioing her course. Of the rest of the things around her, she took 
little or no heed. It was but a pageant in which she took a part; 
a procession in which she walked; one of those ceremonies, in 
which, her state and station as a mortal being, required her to 
share. 

Too much, indeed, are we apt to go through all the strange 
and instructive scenes of life, as if we were automata. Their 
lessons are learned by rote , and not by heart; and oh ! how much 
wiser, and how much better, should we be, if out of everything 
that surrounds us, out of each event affecting ourselves and others, 
lighted by the word of God , we were to draw the high moral that 
is to be found in all his doings ! Who would dare to commit wrong, 
if he saw the hand of God close to him in every event of existence? 

All was, at length, concluded; the body deposited in its last 
home ; the priest returned to the altar; the labourer with his pick- 
axe, and his trowel ready at the side of the vault, to close the 
coffin of the good old Commander for ever from the light of day; 
and Monsieur de Liancourt, offering his hand to his sister, led 
her out into the court. 

The spring sunshine was beaming brightly; a light bird, 
perched upon a shrub that grew out of the wall, was caroling 
sweetly in the warm air — the image of thoughtless life ; and the 
Count felt relieved; for it was all over, and his heavy thoughts 
were buried with his brother in the tomb. Madame the Chazeul 
too felt relieved , though in another manner, for she had dreaded 
the effect of what had just taken place upon her brother's mind. It 
was done. The sad paraphernalia of the funeral would soon be 
removed from the chapel ; the decorations for the marriage would 
take their place ; and it seemed to her as if a step was gained. 

^^Well, Jacqueline," said the Count, as they came forth: 
* ' what is it you have to tell me ? " 

'* It must be in private," replied the Marchioness, ** for various 
reasons, which you will soon see. Come to my apartments, 
where wc shan't be interrupted. — But first give orders about the 
marriage. We cannot get any flowers but violets and snowdrops : 
but they must deck the hall and the chapel out as well as they can. 
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You are sure the notary will be here? — tell them to have every- 
thiDg ready." She did nothing without art, and even these ordi- 
nary words had their object. 

The Count hesitated , but her ascendancy was complete ; and, 
after a short pause, he called some of his servants to him , gave 
several of those orders , which his sister knew he would not be 
willing to recall , forfear of betraying that weakness of resolution 
of which he was internally conscious, and then accompanied the 
Marchioness to her apartment. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Iris very rarely, indeed, I believe, that human beings be- 
come , even by long habit , so hardened in evil as to commit crimes 
deliberately, without some shrinking reluctance, without some 
moments of hesitation and dismay. The voice of conscience may 
be reduced to a whisper ; but still , if an interval of silence occurs 
in the tumult of the passions, that whisper is heard. If unattended 
to for reformation of purpose, it does, indeed, but serve to irri- 
tate the guilty mind to more culpable excess ; for conscience , by 
those who are resolute in wickedness, is soon ranked amongst 
their enemies , as one of those to be overcome by the more yehe- 
ment opposition ; and in its deflance they go beyond even the point 
they at first desired , as a fierce and hard-mouthed horse leaps 
much farther than is necessary to clear an opposing fence. 

As Madame de Chazeul walked to her room with her brother, 
a momentary glimpse, a vision as in a dream, a picture like the 
scene of a play, presented itself to her all at once, of the com- 
plicated intrigue in which she had involved herself, the difficulties 
which awaited her whichever way she turned , the consequences 
of the deceits she had practised , their ultimate exposure , and the 
contempt and suspicion which might follow her after-life, from 
the discovery of all the falsehoods she had told , and all the arts 
she had had recourse to. 

For a single instant the question shot across her mind , like a 
flash of lightning, '*If men will so judge me, how will judge me, 
God?'* But that gleam of awful light she crushed out, in an in- 
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stant, like a dying spark in a mass of tinder; and to all the rest 
she had a ready, and to her convincing, answer, **I shall have 
triumphed ! That is enough ! Success is justification ! " 

Hers was the philosophy of a great modern usurper, applied 
to domestic life ; and the springs which moved her in many of her 
proceedings , were not very different from his own. 

The next consideration was the government of her brother; 
and step by step , through the hall and up the stairs , the incre- 
dible rapidity of thought brought her to new conclusions; not a 
footfall but had its thousand questions and replies in her own 
breast, its examination of plans and results, its calculations of 
character, its meditation of weakness, and its application of the 
means to the end. Half a lifetime was spent between the court 
and her own apartments — I mean thoughts that would have Glled 
half a lifetime better disposed ; but when she reached her owd 
door, her mind was calm and clear; and she entered with the fuH 
assurance of overruling all opposition, extinguishing all suspi- 
cion, working out her own schemes, in despite of every combi- 
nation of circumstances against h«r , ay ! and of taking revenge, 
and closing the tomb over one of the chief sources of doubt and 
anxiety for the future. 

The large ante-room in which her maids slept was vacant, for 
they were engaged with their mistress's dress in the chamber 
beyond ; and with a smiling countenance , as if all memory of 
the ceremony just past, had left her on the staircase, she invited 
her brother with somewhat formal courtesy to be seated , closed 
the door, and then began , without waiting to be questioned. 

**Well, Anthony," she said; "I thought /knew every turn 
and wile of a woman's heart. — I have a good right to know; for I 
do not think there are many women who have dealt more in mat- 
ters of policy, public and private , than I have done ; " she added 
these words in a tone of gay candor, which she knew would not 
be without its effect. **But yet I have found one to go beyond 
me: and, for a time, to overpower me — till I discovered the 
truth. When I went from you to Rose d'Albret, I found her in 
a high and haughty mood , ready to treat remonstrance with con- 
tempt, and evidently wishing to be pressed, if not forced, so 
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that she might cast any blame in point of haste on ns , and justify 
herself. Her conduct and her tone provoked me, — foolishly I 
m\\ allow, and I did, — sillily enough — what I ought not to have 
done. I told her of the discovery we have made , of Chazeul's 
visit to her chamber — which I should have studiously avoided; 
but I was off my guard — " 

''I do not see that," said Monsieur de Liancourt: **why 
should you have avoided it? I should tell her the first thing, as 
the motive which made me urge the marriage upon her." 

'*Ay! that is very well for you, brother," replied Madame 
deChazeul, ''but you stood in a different position. You have a 
right, not only to speak such truths, but to command the only 
conduct which can take away the sting from them. I should have 
remembered that , for me to show I knew the fact , would but irri- 
tate her to resistance and denial , and to efforts for her exculpa- 
tion, even to resistance , ofthe only remedy for the evil situation 
in which she has placed herself; just as mad. people deny they are 
insane , and refuse the medicines which might soothe their brains. 
In an instant, she had a story ready. She had not slept in that 
room, she said; and gave me to understand that she had passed 
the night in the adjoining chamber. Seeing the error I had com- 
mitted, I replied, that it might be so , but that the injury to her . 
reputation was the same , and that the only remedy for that was 
her immediate marriage with my son." 

"In which chamber did she say she slept?" demanded the 
Count. 

But Madame de Ghazeul did not wish to be brought to the 
point, and replied, '' I do not well know; there is one on the right, 
and one on the left, you know. However, I told her that you took 
the same view that I did ; and that you had sworn , in the most 
solemn manner, she should be Chazeul's wife before noon to-day." 

" Did I swear? " asked Monsieur de Liancourt , in a low voice. 

*'As solemnly as ever man swore," replied the Marchioness; 
''you called heaven to witness; you vowed a vow to God; and 
that seemed to move her more than anything; indeed, it appeared 
that she was just going to say, when she found you were so reso- 
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lute, that she was prepared to obey, when the door opened, ind 
in walked, — who think you?" 

**Nay, I caonot divine, *' said Monsieur de Liancourt; **Dot 
DeMontigni?" 

.**No! no!" answered Madame de Chazeul; "it would take 
longer for a ghost to travel post from Chartres ; and he is dead 
beyond all doubt No, — who but Helen de la Tremblade." 

'' Ah ! poor little Helen ! I shall be glad to see her ," cried the 
CouDt ; *^ she has not been here for three months or more ; nay, it 
was in October, well nigh six months , upon my life." 

**And in those six months, what events have happened," 
exclaimed Madame de Chazeul, 'Uo blast all our regard for her, 
to show her the veriest — but I will not give her the name she 
deserves. SufQce it, my dear brother, that not long ere I came 
hither, I found, by letters I discovered, that I had been nourishiog 
a serpent in my house. I found her base, unworthy .— impure, 
ambitious, scheming. — Sickeuedandindignant, Igayeway, as 
I am too apt , to the fierce burst of passion ; for I can never con- 
ceal what I feel; and drove her out to carry her schemes and vices 
elsewhere. But I speedily repented ; and sent out to seek her, 
intending to treat her kindly, and, if I could not forgive her faults, 
to put her in the way of repentance and atonement : but she had 
gone off at once; and has since come hither, when, or how long 
ago, I know not. She has evidently been here in secret, however, 
for some time , prompting Rose to all this resistance , prejudicing 
her mind against Chazeul , whom the vain girl thought to wed 
herself, and inspiring her with continual schemes for thwarting 
our purposes. She had clearly heard all that had passed between 
me and Mademoiselle d'Albret; and when she found Rose was 
beginning to yield , as I showed her how resolute you are , forth 
she came to dare me, thinking that she could frighten me by her 
influence over her uncle, and her threats. — I believe she would 
have struck me had she dared; but I taught her, I was not to be 
intimidated, laughed her menaces to scorn, and gaye her to 
understand that I would now expose all to you , though I had 
hitherto carefully concealed her guilt and folly from all ears — even 
from her uncle's. It was wonderful to see how the girl's daring 
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spirit was cowed before a little firmness, how she shrunk and 
quailed. She would have fled, indeed, perhaps to brew new 
mischief; but I resolved that should not be; and , like one of the 
men who tame the Lions at the Louvre , I assumed a commanding 
tone, and ordered her to retire into her uncle's chamber, fully 
resolved not to let her forth till the marriage is over. It was then 
that she tried to run past me; but I called loudly for my people, 
and finding it in vain to resist, she obeyed, though sullenly and 
gloomily." 

''To the priest's chamber!" said Monsieur de Liancourt. 
**Will not all this rouse good father Walter? Why, there was 
noise enough to wake the dead." 

*'0h! no!" replied the Marchioness , who had foreseen that 
such a question might be put , and was prepared with an answer. 
''It would have roused him , certainly ,' if he had been in his own 
chamber; but he was so faint and ill, with long watching, doubt- 
less, fasting and prayer, that the people who were with him took 
him first into the sacristy, and then to a room on the ground floor, 
rather than carry him up stairs. There he sleeps quietly, and, 
doubtless, will awake quite refreshed and well. I only dread 
having to tell him this story of his niece , for I do not think he 
knows it yet. She looks very ill , poor wretch ; and I should not 
wonder if her violent temper killed her; but, if possible, I will 
still keep the matter secret from all but her uncle." 

"Do, do," replied the Count; "her violent temper! Why, 
she was the most gentle and timid of creatures , Jacqueline." 

"Ay, so she seemed," replied Madame de Chazeul; "but 
vice and ambition have brought forth the natural character : and, 
if you had seen her just now, you would not have said that she was 
gentle. I thought she would have stabbed either me or herself; 
and yet, it made me laugh to witness her impotent rage. — But, 
to return to Rose. She now knows her fate fully : for, as soon as 
I told her you had sworn , it was easy to see , that her knowledge 
of your firmness, showed her that your word was quite irre- 
vocable." 

The Count looked gloomily down upon ihe ground ; for he 
would fain have shrunk from the task she put upon him ; and yet, 
Rose (VAlbret, «ift 
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like all weak people, endeavoured to assume the qualities that 
were imputed to him. 

"Yes," he said; ''having sworn it, I must do it; and it is 
certainly neeessary for her own reputation, after what you have 
told me, and what the other people saw, that she should marry 
him at once. It must be done — that is clear/' 

*'Ay!'' answered Madame de Chazeul; ''whether she slept 
io her own chamber or another. It is known, unfortunately, to 
so many people that Chazeul , like a rash and foolish boy, passed 
a great part of the night in her usual room that , for both their 
sakes, there must be no delay: and, besides, your word must 
be kept , as it always is." 

"Certainly," replied the Count, working himself up to the 
pitch required ; '^ and it shall be kept , by aU I hold sacred." 

The repetition of the oath was very pleasant to Madame de 
Chazeul, for she knew that her brother would not now shrink from 
its execution ; and that , in order to guard against his own vacillt- 
tion, he would assume an air of violence and sternness, calculated 
to intimidate all remonstrance , and overbear all opposition. 

"Well, then, Anthony," she said, "as we have now but 
little time to spare, I will go and make some change in my appvd; 
and , sending for Rose's maid , Blanchette , give her orders for 
dressing her mistress in something like bridal costume." 

"Do you think I ought to go and formally inform her of my 
resolution?" asked the Count. 

"As you please," answered Madame de Chazeul; "and yet, 
perhaps , you bad better not. I have told her already ; and , if 
she have no further inducement to display a headstrong spirit, we 
shall find her less obstinato at the time of the marriage. We shall 
have some affectation of reluctance , beyond doubt : but it will be 
soon got over when she finds you firm ; and if you then go and 
bring her from her chamber, it will be enough. Tou will thus 
have only one disagreeable scene instead of two." 

"The fewer the better," replied the Count. "But, whcrcis 
Chazeul? — has he returned ^d?" 

''No," answered the Hatc\i\QU«&% , ^^\ Iwi^^ \^fcN& >&s^^Nft 
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meet you : but I will send down to the tillage , aud tell htm to 
come up , if you will promise not to be too angry." 

** I must reproach him," said the Count, putting on a firm and 
dignified air. **You must admit, Jacqueline, that h« has been 
very much in the wrong." 

'' Well , I know he has " answered the Marchioness. *'But, 
however, his £iult will all be done away with by the marriage, and 
80 there is no use of saying too much about it." . 

*'Ay, but I must say something," answered Monsieur de 
Liancourt. ** However, go and make your preparations , for it is 
now past ten; and, immediately after the marriage, I will see 
Helen de la Tremblade myself, and inquire into the whole case, 
that I may break the tidings to poor father Walter. — T is very odd 
that she should become such as you represent, for she was as 
sweet and gentle a giil as ever I saw." 

Madam« de Cbazeul left him without reply and entered her 
bed-room, while the Count retired by the other door. But, ere 
she reached the dressing-table, she paused twice; and at length, 
after a few moments' meditation, murmured to herself, ''No, 
that must be prevented." 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

When Madame de Chazeul entered the bed-room , she found 
the two maids busily engaged in ornamenting a dress, which she 
had ordered them to prepare against the marriage. It miogled, in 
a somewhat strange manner, the colours of mourning and rejoi- 
cing ; and the two girls were tittering at some observations made by 
the page, who stood looking over their work, and who had just said, 
** Why , if Madam put on that, she will look like an old magpie." 

The boy's face was perfectly grave, but the maids could not 
recover a demure look quite so easily; and Madame de Chazeul, 
who was herself in deep and stern thoughts, gave them a fierce 
glance, saying, ''What are the fools laughing at? Go both of 
you into the ante-room and let one tell lh« %\iV\^\«t^<^nx^ V^ ^^xsv^ 
tome; aadjoUy Philip, run down to VYi^VA\.^\i<itL, w5A^fcV2^^«^'^ 
two basias of soup. 1 am hungry ," s\k« ^l^^^^ Va ^ v^^i^^^oa^^^^ 
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intended him to remark; ''and that poor girl must have some 
food too." 

The boy hastened to obey, and the maid went to call Blan- 
chette : but the Countess remaining in her own chamber, opened 
a little bonbonni^re which she carried, and shook out a small 
quantity of a white powder into a piece of paper , which she folded 
up carefully, but not indeed completely, for one end was left 
open. This packet she concealed between her first and second 
finger; and then , leaning her head upon her hand; she meditated 
for a moment or two , turning her own dark schemes in her mind, 
with some doubts and misgivings as to how she should carry the 
next step she purposed to take, into execution. 

''If I carry it to her myself," she thought, '*she will doubt 
something, and will not drink it. I 'U send it by the maid Blao- 
chette. — Yet, perhaps , if she knows that it comes from me, the 
same suspicions may arise: and I doubt that girl too. She has 
given me black looks and saucy answers. No — I had better take 
it myself: or, stay — I will send it by the page. He was always 
fond of her ; and a light , thoughtless boy like that , one can make 
say what one will. He will suspect nothing, and Uie girl will not 
•doubt him. Martin I dare not trust, for the fool thinks his con- 
science sufficiently burdened already with the imprisonment of the 
priest. He would not be so easily taken in either , to believe that 
I had auy very tender consideration for the hunger of Helen de la 
Tremhlade , any more than those two wenches in the ante-room. 
All my people know too much — I must get some new ones ; and, 
if I can breed up this boy in perfect obedience , he may grove use- 
fid hereafter." 

As she was going on with these pleasant meditations , the girl 
Blanchette presented herself and Madame de Chazeul , turning 
towards her, asked in a calm and complaisant tone, *'How long 
has Mademoiselle de la Tremblade been here , Blanchette?" 

*' Really, Madam, I do not know," answered the maid; ''I 
was not aware that she was here at all , till I found her with yon 
and Mademoiselle d'Albret." 

'* Indeed ! " exclaimed Madame de Chazeul with an air of sur- 
prise ; "I thought you had known all about it. 
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*'NotI, Madam," said Blanchette ; *'l)ul she can't have been 
there long , or I could not have helped knowing. I think she must 
have come last night, for I saw the door of the priest's room open 
just before sunset, and I looked in. There was nobody there 
then : and I am sure nobody slept in the room the night before ; 
for he was in the chapel all night himself, and the bed was un- 
touched in the morning." 

Before Madame de Chazeul could make any further observa- 
tion , the page entered the room , bearing the two basins of soup 
which he had bften commanded to bring; and his mistress ordered 
him to set them down on the table before her, and retire. The 
boy did as she bade him , but remained in the ante-room ; and the 
Marchioness proceeded to talk farther with Blanchette , changing 
the subject of her conversation , however, to the approaching wed- 
ding, and the preparations for it, which were necessary. 

** You will not have much time, Blanchette," she said; *'but 
still , you must try to make your mistress's wedding dress look as 
gay as possible." 

** J^will do the best I can , Madam ," replied Blanchette ; '* but 
I doubt very much whether she will put it on." 

'*0h, nonsense," cried Madame de Chazeul. ''She knows 
that Monsieur de Liancourt has sworn that she shall marry the 
Marquis before noon to-day; and she does not doubt that he will 
keep his word. She must , therefore, have made up her mind to 
it by this time ; and I dare say we shall hear no more objections." 

Blanchette shook her head, saying, ''I think you will. Ma- 
dam, as many as ever." 

''Well, then," exclaimed Madame de Chazeul , "force must 
be used ; that 's all , for my brother will not break his oath for the 
whims of any girl in Europe. Fetch me that mantle , Blanchette," 
she continued, "that one which hangs by the wall there," and 
she pointed to a spot at the other side of the room , where a cloak 
was hanging from a hook on the wall. The direction was such 
that Blanchette , in going thither, must turn her back to the table 
at which the Marchioness was seated. The girl walked straight 
across to the spot, seemingly gazing at the crimson silk mantle 
before her, but as she did sot she turned her eyes quietly towards 
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a small mirror that hang eiactlj opposite the fif«-pkce« At first 
it presented nothing to her Tiew, but the wide open hearth, and 
thexuriouslj canred dogs, with some large pieees of wood buni- 
iog upon them. The next moment, however, her own figwe 
crossing was reflected from the glass, and then was seen, as tlie 
angle became greater, the form of Madame de Chazeul , seated at 
the table with the two basins of soup before her and with her right 
hand raised aboTe one of them. She was shaking in the powder 
which she held wrapt up in the paper between her fingers; aad 
Blanchette saw clearl j the white substance fill Into the licpiid. 
She took no notice^ howerer ; but in order to gire the Marchioness 
lull time for what she was about, she affected to have sooie dil- 
cultj in unfastening the garment she was sent to fetch from tke 
peg- 

Madame de Chazeul turned round the next moment saying, 
* * Untie the string , untie the string ! How clumsy you are I *' 

Following her directions, Blanchette easily got down the 
mantle and returned with it to the lady's side, who began a long 
unnecessary explanation as to how certain knots of riband were to 
be placed on Mademoiselle d'Albret's dress , and Blanchette took 
out her scissors to unfasten one of those from the cloak, in order 
that she might see exactly how it was done , — Effecting, to say the 
truth , a greater degree of stupidity than was natural to her. 

'* There that will do," said Madame de Chazeul; ''you must 
understand it now. Ob, I forgot," she added aloud, ''I must 
send something to Mademoiselle de la Tremblade. She has had 
no breakfast, I suppose? Here, Philip!" 

The boy did not appear, and Blanchette still continued to 
fumble at the bow upon the mantle , without offering to call the 
page. 

There was a good deal of tremor in the Marchioness's manner: 
she was agitated : her voice shook when she called ; and at length 
rising , she went to the door to give her orders to the boy. He 
was not there , however ; and the only person in the room was one 
ofber women seated near lYie iwvVi^T ^wKii^^^ ^ ^\v^m %Kft directed 
ia quick and eager words Vo ceW\Xife^%^^^'ti\\» 
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The whole of this proceeding occupied not a minute and a half; 
but the moment that the Marchioness's hack was turned, Blan- 
chette with dexterous rapidity , took the mantle between her teeth, 
and , employing both hands , changed the relative positions of the 
two basins of soup, but was busy at the knot again » with a dull 
face and a heavy unmeaning eye, before Madamei de Cha^eul 
turned round. Not the slightest sound had she made ; and it 
was only a gentle undulation of the liquid in the two cups which 
could have betrayed to any eye that they had been moved. That, 
however, had nearly subsided before the Marchioness returned to 
the table, and Blanchette soon received her dismissal, with in- 
junctions to make haste with what she had to do. 

Scarcely was the girl gone when the boy Philip entered the 
room , and Madame de Chazeul asked sharply , *' Where have you 
been. Sir?" 

'*I went to get some breakfast. Madam," replied the boy, 
** for I was very hungry , having ridden all night." 

^* There may be other people hungry as well as you are, young 
glutton," said the Marchioness; ** however, here 's a task for 
you , that I am sure you will like. Do you know that Mademoi- 
selle Helen is here?" 

**No," cried the page with well-feigned astonishment; 'Ms 
she , indeed? Oh , 1 am so glad ; and I am sure I hope you will 
forgive her. Madam , for she is so good and so kind." 

'*Not yet,*' replied the Marchioness in a significant tone; 
'* but I may soon. In the mean time , I must not let her , for the 
world , know that I take any interest in her ; for she is locked into 
her room , and must remain there till I think she is punished suffi- 
ciently. However, she must not be without food, so carry Her 
this basin of soup , as if you had brought it for her yourself, 
without letting her know that I sent it. She will take it kind of 
you; but you must not stop a minute with her, and be sure to 
lock the door and bring me the key again directly. If you were to 
let her get out , I would have you flayed alive." 

*' I will take care , that shall not be the case," replied thali«\\ 
and, stretchiog out his hands, either from som^ sw^'^X^x^w^'tV^ 
accident, be was about to lift the basin {aTV:i[iesX Vtota\ivss^^ ^'^'^^ 
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Madame dc Chazeul thrust back his arm hastily, and laying her 
finger on the other, exclaimed, **This, I told you, this. Don't 
you see I have taken some of the other?" 

The hoy could not perceive that there was any difference in 
quantity between the two ; but the quick eagerness with which 
Madame de Chazeul spoke, would have created doubts in his mind 
if there had been none there before ; and he determined at once, 
to warn Helen against touching any food but that which he himself 
procured for her. 

Madame de Chazeul then gave him the key; bu( she exacted a 
promise from him , that he would lock the door with it , and bring 
it back without suffering Helen to go out. ''If she should try to 
master you, and be too strong for you," said the Marchioness in 
a low voice , * * use your dagger." 

* ' Oh ! Madam ," cried the boy with a look of horror. 

**I mean, but to frighten her,'' replied Madame de Chazeul, 
'' and at all events call out loudly should such be the case. 1 will 
place some one within hearing." 

Carrying the soup in his hand, the page then left the room; 
and , descending that flight of stairs , he passed through the pas- 
sage below, and ascended the others towards the priest's room. 
If Madame de Chazeul had reflected upon all the circumstances, 
she would have perceived that the boy was not altogether sincere 
with her; for he had affected not to know that Helen was in the ' 
chateau; and yet, without her ever telling him in what room the 
unhappy girl was confined , he went away towards it directly. But 
the truth is, that, as usual, the whole events of the morning had 
been talked over amongst the servants in the hall; and he had 
heard the fact of Helen's appearance, and where she was to be 
found. 

The first sound of his step upon the stairs brought out Blan- 

chette from the neighbouring room. Her face was as pale as 

ashes, and her limbs trembled, but she stopped the boy at the 

top of the stairs , asking in a whisper , *< Which of the two basins 

is that ? The one on the rif^XiV. w vYi^ o>Jcl« w3L^^Vi^>:i'' 

" The one on the rig\it. ;• t^^Vi^^ W^X^^^. -\^xo. v^Vcv^wns. 
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Mademoiselle Helen. Do you know anything about it? You look * 
very white ! " 

Blanchette still held his arm, though she murmured , *^That is 
right. Well, however," she continued, as if speaking to her- 
self, ** it will be better to be quite safe. Tell her not to take the 
soup, Philip; let her throw it away; and you find means to give 
her food that you know is — is — is wholesome." 

"How?" demanded the boy. **Howisthattobedone?" 

** Throw a ball of twine into the window from bejow," replied 
the girl. "Then while they are all at the wedding, you can tie a 
basket to it , and let her pull it up." 

"Thank you, Blanchette," replied the boy with a nod, "I 
will do so. But hark, I hear steps along the passage below; 1 
must go on." 

Blanchette instantly disappeared; and the boy, unlocking 
the door of the priest's room, went in. He found Helen de la 
Tremblade gazing eagerly towards him from the other side of the 
room , with a look of terror in her eyes , like that of the wounded 
bird when approached by the retriever. It was changed instantly 
to joy, however, when she saw the boy, and she ran forward a 
few steps to meet him. Bu( then the poor girl stopped, and shook 
her head sadly, exclaiming, "Ah, Philip, you should not have 
come. You do not know to what you expose yourself. That 
woman will never forgive any one who shows a kindness to poor 
Helen de la Tremblade." 

"I know she will not, Ma'am'selle Helen," answered the page, 
setting down the soup upon the table and kissing her hand ; "but 
she sent me to bring you that. But I have much to say to you, 
and am afraid to stay more than a minute ; and I have promised to 
lock the door too , and take back the key." 

"Oh, let me out, Philip! let me out!" exclaimed Helen 
clasping her hands. 

"I cannot! I cannot! even ifl had not given my word," cried 
the boy. 

" If I coDld but see mj uncle for one mmwVe " \«%'^\12L^^2^> 
"// w/gAt save maaj from destruction." 
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*' Impossible now , dear lady ," replied Philip , '* there are her 
men at the bottom of the stairs. Your uncle too is confined below 
— so I have gathered from the talk of Martin and the rest; and I 
pledged mj word also, when she gave me the key; but I did not 
pledge my word not to contrive to free you afterwarda. So listoo 
tome, and I will do it/' 

'*Well, speak „ speak," said Helen; '^ what have you to say? 
I know you are a good kind boy, and wish me well." 

** I would give my life to serve you ," replied the page. "First, 
you must not\ouch Uiat soup. It is poisoned." 

Helen shrunk back in horror, exclaiming, "Oh! wretched 
woman ! " 

"Next," continued Philip, "here is my dagger. It may be 
useful to you in case of need; and besides," he added, si^* 
cantly , " the locks are all on the inside. The blade of the dagger 
would soon force them back. But do not try it yet, for you will 
find people in every corner. In half an hour the marriage contitct 
is to be signed — *' 

"She will never sign it!" cried Helen vehemently. "She 
will never, never sign it." 

" They will use force ," answered the boy ; "but at all events 
they will drag her to the hall, and to the chapel. If lean , I will 
come under your window the moment they are all in the haH. 
Look out and speak to me ; but if I do not come within three mi- 
nutes after you hear all quiet in the next room, you can open the 
dopr easily with the dagger, and get out. Tour uncle is in the 
room on the left at the foot of the great staircase -<- the Kttle room 
with the low door. I am sure he is there , for I have seen Martin 
and Ren^ go in there twice to-day. But, if I can , I will fetch the 
key of his room, and — Hark! Was that some one calling?" 

" No , no ! " cried Helen ; " go on , go on Philip." 

"And then when I come under the window," continoed the 
boy, " I will bring it with a basket of provisions , and throw you 
up a ball of string , with which you can draw them all up , so keep 
the window wide open that I may cast it in." 

"Oh good, dear boy!" cried Helen. 
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*'I met your friend, Monsieur Estoc," said^the page, '*thi8 x 
morning , as I was coming back from Chazeul ; and I promised 
him that I would do whatever you or father Walter told me, if it 
cost me my life. So, you think, dear lady, what I am to do, till 
you see me under the window, and then tell me quickly, and I 
will do it, upon my honour." 

As he spoke he retreated towards the door; and while opening 
it , he said , pointing to the soup , *' Mind you do not touch it ! I 
was to tell you that I brought it for you myself, out of kindness. 
They will perhaps want me to do other such deeds ; but I cannot, 
and I will not for any one ! " 

The last few words were spoken vehemently, with the door 
open in his hand; and when he had uttered them, he went out, 
closed , and locked it. Then turning round to descend the stairs, 
he beheld Madame de Chazeul standing a few steps down , with 
one of her men a little behind her. The hoy's heart sunk , fearing 
she might have heard too much; but it had happened otherwise. 
All that had caught her ear was , ^' I cannot, and will not for any 
one;" and as he approached she asked, *^ What was it she wanted 
you to do, Philip?" 

'' To let her out ," replied the boy readily. 

Madame de Chazeul put her hand approvingly upon his 
shoulder, saying, ''Youareagoodlad— an excellent lad! That 
is the way I love to be served ; and if you behave so, you shall have- 
more advancement than you think of. There 's a gold crown for 
you, Philip.— Did she Uke the soup?** 

''No," answered the page; '*and I do not think she will till 
she is very hungry ; for she seemed afraid of something." 

''Then she shall be hungry enough," muttered Madame de 
Chazeul. "But come, Philip, give me the key." 

The boy delivered it unwillingly, and his mistress proceeded, 
*' Now run , wash your face and hands , and put on your gay satin 
pourpoint as quick as may be ; for the marriage is to take place in 
ten minutes , and I shall want all'my people with me in the hall." 

"Philip thought to himself, "I will contrive to slip awayj 
however," and proceeded to his own chamber, while Madame de 
Chazeul retired to put the key by, and then sought her brother the 
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Count , to speak mih him once ifaore before the last trial of his 
resolution with Rose d'Albret. 

The Count was in a different frame of mind, however, from 
that in which his sister expected to find him. He had employed 
the time during her absence in working himself up to the necassary 
pitch of determination^ and had , as is not uncommon, gone even 
beyond the point. He talked loud and high of the priyileges and 
power of guardians, and spoke angrily of those who Yenturedto 
oppose them. 

*'I have always understood, Jacqueline," he said, in a sharp 
tone, as if the Marchioness herself had been one of those who 
sought to prevent him from exercising his proper authority, *'I 
have always understood, that a guardian stands exactly in the po- 
sition of a parent; and who ever heard of a daughter daring to ob- 
ject to the man whom her father has chosen for her ? " 

''Never that I have heard of," replied Madame de Chazeul; 
*^ nor of a ward objecting either, when her guardian has provided 
for her a suitable alliance." 

* ' Never ! never ! " cried the Count vehemently. * * I haVe suf- 
fered myself to be set at nought by this girl too long, Jacqueline; 
and I will do it no longer. Even if I had not sworn as I have. 
I would not suffer this. to go on another hour. The notary has 
arrived, and the contract is drawn up correctly, except the names. 
— I will go to her at once. — I have seen Chazeul, too, and 
spoken to him seriously on his conduct." 

"What did he say?" demanded the Marchioness-^ with an 
eager look. "He was penitent, I am sure." 

" Yes," replied the Count. " I have nothing to find fault with 
in his demeanour. He expressed his sorrow for what he had done, 
assured me that he had never considered it in the light of an insult 
to me, and that he had no bad intentions at all; but merely wished 
to speak to Rose in private for a short time , to persuade her to 
yield calmly to all our wishes this day, as he had every reason to 
believe , that her inclinations were really not opposed to him , and 
he knew that , if she did attempt to resist , it would give me pain." 

"Persuasions are all in vain , my dear brother," said Madame 
de Chazeul; "when a woman's vanity is engaged in a particular 
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course, you may argue till you expire without moving her. Firm- 
ness is the only thing under such circumstances, and she will at 
her heart feel obliged to you for forcing her to that, which she does 
not choose to admit that she wishes. If I were you , I would nei- 
ther attempt to use any solicitations, nor listen to any replies, but 
assume at once the tone of authority. Tell her that she must sub- 
mit , and that you will not suffer her to say one word , in regard to 
your right of disposing of her hand as you think fit." 

'* Such is the course I intend to pursue," answered Monsieur 
de Liancourt. '' She has offended me enough by resisting my 
commands; and, indeed, I do not propose to suffer anything 
further to be said upon the subject. If she will not sign , I will 
put the pen in her hand , and guide it by force over the paper. If 
she says **no'' at the altar, I will say *^yes" for her. I will not 
be thwarted and conquered by the obstinacy ofmy own ward, in 
my own chateau." 

''Well then, go to her, Anthony," cried the Marchioness, 
who knew well that, as long as this mood lasted, all was secure, 
and that any opposition on the part of Rose would but drive him 
to violence, though she had seen such fits in full force in the morn- 
ing, and pass away before nightfall. **I will wait for you in the 
hall/' she added, ''and we will have as many of the people gathered 
together as possible , to overawe her by the crowd.'' 

" Few or many, it will be the same to me ," replied the Count ; 
"but yet, the more the better; for I am quite firm and resolute, 
and am sure that I have every right to do as I am doing. Therefore 
there cannot be too many witnesses , and I care not who they may 
be. They shall see me act the part that becomes me , without the 
slightest wavering or hesitation, for there is nothing so contempti- 
ble as a man who suffers himself to be influenced by a little 
resistance to his authority. — Now, Jacqueline, let us proceed, 
for the sooner it is done , the less painful will it be : " and thus 
saying he led the Marchioness from the room. 

She was now satisfied ; for a few hours she could calculate 
upon her brother's firmness; all those whom she feared were in 
her power; and the moment of her triumph seemed at hand. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Parting with his sister at the bottom of the stairs which led up 
to the apartments of Rose d'Albret and the priest, Monsieur de 
Liancourt mounted in haste. It might be that, as he said, he irts 
aniious to have a painful scene over as speedily as possible; it 
might be that , like a certain stage hero , of the name of Acres, he 
began to feel his courage oozing out of the tips of his fingers. It 
were Tain to deny that, ere he came to the first landing, his heart 
beat quick and his breath began to fail ; but finding the manMartiii 
sitting there in an idle attitudo^ he found an excuse in that fact to 
pause for an instant, asking his sister's servant, why he did not 
go and join the rest in the hall , and ordering him to do so. 

The man obeyed without reply ; for, in the first place, he was 
tired of his post; in the next place, he never knew bow for ao; 
one was trusted by the Marchioness , so that one indiscreet friend 
might do much mischief by chattering to another; and, in the third 
place, he could not well refuse or neglect to obey the orders of 
Monsieur de Liancourt in his own house. 

As soon as he was gone , the Count resumed the ascent, and, 
in a moment or two, reached the door of the ante-room. He gave 
a gentle knock, and, entering, found Blanchette sitting with a 
pale cheek, a clouded countenance, and some piece of female 
apparel lying on her knee , apparently scarcely touched. 

**Well, Blanchette," he said, as he went into the room, *Ms 
your mistress ready to accompany me? *\ 

'* I am sure , Sir ," replied the maid , '* I do not know. I got 
all her things ready, and told her what Madame deChazeul said; 
but she answered me , as bold as a lion , that she would put on no 
other things than her ordinary clothes, as the idea of forcing her to 
a ceremony with a man she hates , was quite vain and foolish." 

"" She shall learn that it is not so ," answered the Count, in a 
sharp and angry tone; '' whether dressed as becomes a bride , or 
like a wandering vagrant as she returned hither, she shall be 
wedded this day, ifmy name by De Liancourt. Go, tell her I am 
waitiDg for her." 
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The maid went into the inner chamber; and the Count could 
hear the murmur or voices speaking for some moments ; but yet 
Rose d'Albret did not appear." 

"She mocks me," he said, at length; "she vill not even 
come forth to speak with me. Then I must seek her," and, ad- 
vancing to the door of her chamber, he entered without ceremony. 

Rose was seated at the very farthest part of the room , with her 
hands clasped over her eyes, and the bitter tears rolling down her 
cheeks. The moment she heard his step, however, she dried 
them hastily, rose from her seat, and, advancing a step or two 
towards him , cast herself at his feet , clasping his knees. 

He felt his resolution begin to waver; but, making an effort, 
he exclaimed, **How now! how now! No more of this! You 
know my determination. I announced it to you the day before 
yesterday, I have solemnly sworn to keep it; and I insist upon 
obedience." 

** Hear me, hear me, Sir!" cried Rose; "ifyou have no pity, 
if yo\i have no regard for me , hear me for my father's sake , hear 
me for the memory of your dead friend , and have some compas- 
sion on his child." 

'*It is no use hearing," answered the Count; ** the matter is 
determined. It is to be done. Rise, and follow me! I command, 
I insist." 

'*Not till you have tieard me," answered Rose; **that, at 
least, I may require. Would you. Monsieur d^Liancourt, not 
only break your contract with my father , by which my band was 
promised to Louis de Montigni — " 

''Pshaw ! that contract, if it referred to him at all , is at an end 
by his death ," cried Monsieur de Liancourt; '*talk not to me of 
that any more." 

'*But he lives, he lives!" exclaimed Rose, vehemently. 
'*Tou have been deceived, indeed you have, by the tale they in- 
vented to deceive me ; and I have more wrongs , more deceits to 
tell you of, from which I know your noble mind will shrink with 
horror — schemes which none but the basest of men could con- 
ceive or execute." 
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**It is all ia vain. Rose, it is all io vain,** answered the 
Couot. *' Nothing jou can say will make the least difference. I 
know all that has taken place; Chazeul's folly, which has com- 
promised your character, and all the rest. But he is sorry for it, 
is willing to do all that is right to justify your fame , by weddiog 
you this moment, and — '' 

"Is willing, you mean to say. Sir," cried Rose, **to proflt 
by his villany , to gain the very object he had in view , by the ?ery 
means he employed. Why did he come here, but to injure my 
reputation , with the hope of forcing me to marry him , and in- 
ducing you to drive me to such a course? But I heard it all be- 
forehand and escaped the snare. Helen de la Tremblade was sent 
by good father Walter to tell me of the base treachery , to warn me 
of my danger, and show me the means of escaping from it.'' 

**She came here because she wants to marry him herself," 
replied the Count. "Once more I say. Mademoiselle d'Albret, 
I command you , as your guardian , to rise and follow me , without 
farther words, to give your hand to Monsieur de Ghazeul, for 
whom I have long destined you, and to forget Louis de Montigni, 
who misled you to quit this house, and has since paid for some 
other imprndpnce with his life." 

''He is living! Indeed, indeed, he is living!" cried Rose 
''Give me but an hour and a patient hearing, and I will show yon, 
Sir, that he is living, and that it is you who have been deceived, 
not I." 

"Thank God! I am not so easily deceived Mademoiselle 
d'Albret," replied the Count. "I cannot grant your request. 
The contract lies ready for signature ; every one is waiting for you 
in the hall; they cannot be disappointed; my word shall not be 
broken , and I insist that this vain , this stupid , resistance cease 
instantly." 

"The contract may lie there. Sir, for ever," replied Rose, 
rising and seatiog herself again. ' ' I will never sign it , so help me 
God ! You refuse to hear reason and truth ; you listen to> false- 
hood and wrong; you may kill me, place me in a convent, do 
aught with me you like ; but make me the wife of Nicholas de Cha- 
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zeal, of so base, so bad, so contemptible a being, you never 
shall , while 1 have breath/' 

**Now listen to me, Rose d'Albret,'' replied the Count, ad- 
vancing angrily towards her. *'I am your guardian; am I not? 
You are my ward ; is it not so? By the power given me by the law, 
I have promised your hand to Nicholas de Chazeul — " 

^* In violation of the contract from which your only power is 
derived," replied Rose. '*That contract, in which you are 
named my guardian , promises my hand to De Montigni." 

''The girl will drive me mad ! " exclaimed Monsieur de Lian- 
court. ** Once more I tell you he is dead ; and if you refuse your- 
self to sign the marriage contract, I will sign it for you. Rise, 
and come with me without another word, or you will compel me 
to force you." 

'* Never ! " answered Rose. ' * Louis de Montigni is not dead. 
I have offered to prove it to you ; but you will not even hear in what 
the proof consists , although you know that , until he has resigned 
his claim to the succession of De Liancourt, not even a doubt can 
exist that he is the person specified in the contract." 

The Count seemed not shaken — no not in the least — bat 
embarrassed; for his own doubts of De Montignfs death were 
strong upon the side of Rose d'Albret; and the certainty that, if 
his nephew still lived, he was committing a gross violation of the 
contract with her father, left him but little to say in his own de- 
fence. He was not shaken , for he had before made up his mind 
to overleap his own doubts upon that score, to take advantage of 
the bare report which had reached him , in order to justify the 
coarse to which he had been led by others, and resolutely to be- 
lieve that report true , in despite of all that could be said to provQ 
it false. The combat of weak people is with themselves, more 
than with any external things. They wish to convince themselves 
they are acting right, while they know they are acting wrong ; and 
their labours for that object are not light. But Monsieur de Lian- 
court had no reply ready, no reason to assign for not listening to 
the proofs Rose offered, and he paused, for a full minute, in 
painful hesitation as to what be should say. 

Rose tCAlbret. ^ 
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**This is all an artiGce to gain time,'* he answered at length 
'* and I will not yield to it. It is ascertained, beyond all doobt, 
that Louis de Montigni is no more , and has justly paid for insult- 
ing a prince like the Duke of Nemours." 

* * Oh ! Sir /' cried Rose , in a tone of mingled indignation and 
grief, *'how can you suffer your own nature to be thus changed by 
the base counsels of others , so to speak of your sister's son? He 
is not dead ! he will yet live to shame those who calumniate him. 
Were he indeed laid in the tomb, 1 still say, nothing should ever 
lead me to marry Nicholas de Chazeul; but, as long as Louis de 
Montigni lives , I shall regard him as my husband. Show me that 
he is indeed , gone ; and 1 am wilting to resign everything that this 
man really covets — my wealth , my lands — and to retire to a life 
of seclusion and prayer; but I am not willing, and never.shalll 
be willing, to wed one whom I so much despise and abhor." 

**You will have no choice," replied the Count. *'You shall 
be his wife this day ere noon. These are all evasions and affecta- 
tions. — I know right well which way your mind inclines. Yoa 
would save your credit. Rose, appear reluctant, and only yield 
to force; but force shall not be wanting, and perhaps more than 
you expect or like. — Yes , you may weep ! — We are prepared 
for such things; but you had better dry your eyes; and, as you 
must appear before a large assembly of witnesses, look your 
best." 

''Sir, you are ungenerous and unkind," replied Rose d'AK- 
bret ; '' but I know whence your impulses are derived ; and shame 
upon them who fill a noble mind with such base suspicions. Use 
what force you like; the power has not yet appeared on earth that 
shall make my hand or my tongue so belie my heart , as to promise 
aught like love, attachment, or obedience, towards Nicholas de 
Chazeul." 

' * Oh , is it so ? " exclaimed tbe Count. ' ' This is carrying the 
matter too far, Mademoiselle d'Albret. Will you, or will yoa 
not aecompany me, in obedience to my commands, quietly and 
decentiy?" 

Rose was silent ; liet mVoA ^%\\aN.^^ '^V^ taass^ ^^^irsSsss^Ssss^ 
thoughts. She feared to ^\«\eLiiSDL^\^^^^'^«^^^>^'^*^^^^^ 
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accepted as a promise of farther eompliance ; and yet she naturally 
ihrunk , with all a womau's timidity , from driving those who op- 
iressed her to have recourse to violence. — She dreaded the mo- 
nent. when it was to begin; she would fain have piocrastinated : 
ivery minute seemed something gained ere the acliud struggle 
commenced. 

She was silent; but, after waiting a few moments , the Count 
seized her by the wrist, exclaiming, '^Come, I insist. — Not 
}ne moment more ! " 

**Well, Sir, well," cried Rose d'Alb ret, trying to withdraw 
tier hand, **I.will go with you to the hall: but remember, it is 
but to refuse most resolutely to do that which would be equally 
against my duty and my heart." 

*'Duty!" cried the Count with a scoff, ualooeing her acm. 
' * Talk not of duty , after all that you have done ! As to the course 
you intend to pursue, be it what it may, mine is determined. 
We shall see what is your conduct, and I will answer for it, I will 
match it. — Go on, Mademoiselle. You know your way to the 
hall, I think." 

With a slow step and trembling limbs, Rosed'Albfet proceeded 
through the ante-room , and down the stairs. She felt at every 
moment as ifshe should faint, but yet, remembering that if such 
a weakness overcame her , they might take advantage of her insen- 
sibility v, to proceed rapidly in whatever course they thought fit^ 
she nerved her heart to the best of her power, and paused for a 
moment before entering the: hall, to make one more appeal to the 
Count de Liancourt. 

- But he would not hear her speak , and throwing open the doer 
violently, he waved her to go in. 

All seemed. confusion, and dim indisUnctiiess to her sight. 
There was a crowd of faces , some of which appeared strange , and 
some familiar ; . but they were almost all those of men. There was 
wine, and meat, and laughter, and flowers, and everything the 
most dissonant to all the feelings of her heart ; while i through the 
whole mass af misty images was seen, in terrible ^tQ\&\w^\v^^^ 
Jike some colossal statue in an eastern tftmpVe , X\i^ ViKLtV^ Vsroi^ 
wdstera sarcastic features of Madame d« C\iAZ«Q\. 
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She was leaniDg upon t table just opposite the door ; her com- 
pleiioQ, where not besmeared with rouge, was unusually pale; 
there was an expression of weariness, and even of pain in her face. 
But when Rose appeared , that harsh countenance lighted up with 
a look of scornful triumph; and the poor girl's eyes grew dun, 
her head turned giddy with the thought of all she was to encounter 
in that hall. 

CHAPTER XLI. 

Helen ob la Tremblade sat alone in the priest's room ; and 
sad and terrible were the thoughts that crossed her mind. It may 
seem that to have found one even out of many, though bat a mere 
boy, sincerely attached, and willing to risk all and sacrifice all, 
for her happiness and deliverance, might well have brought cheer- 
ing consolation to her heart. He could have no concealed motive. 
He had no dark treachery to practise. There, in his young en- 
thusiasm, he had stood before her, a friend indeed. But what 
was the errand on which he had been sent? — the errand which 
he had refused to fulfil? — To bear her poison ! — to consign her 
to the grave at the mandate of one who had promised with specioas 
and sweet-sp«keQ words, to guards protect, cherish, watch 
over her. — To consign her to the dark and silent grave ! Such 
had been the command of the Marchioness de Chazeul , after ha- 
ving neglected , abandoned, ill-treated her. 

There were glimpses of some of the darkest realities of earth 
breaking on the mind of one who had lived her youth as in a dream ; 
and oh, how cold, and more cold , grew her heart, as proof after 
proof was given of what human beings can become, when €rodless, 
and heartless, they give themselves up to the mastery of strong 
passion. It was more than even the kindness of the poor boy could 
compensate , though she had found some relief in every word he 
spoke. 

She sat and gazed upon the poisoned drink , with thoughts, 
almost approaching to madness , flashing through her brain. She 
asked herself, ** Shall I drink it? — Then pain, and anguish, 
and remorse , and shame , will be all over. I shall be delivered 
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from all this weight, this intolerable burden. I shall be free. — 
They cannot say I did it. — It is do fault of mine. They sent it 
to me. They are murderers , not I. — Oh , how I long to be at 
rest ! — But Rose , dear , good Rose , — I must not leave her to 
struggle on unaided. And yet it were a pleasant thing to die ; but 
for the terrible world beyond the grave. — Oh no , I must not, 
dare not , die , with all my sins upon my head. I must have time 
for penitence and prayer. — The boy said he would soon be here. 
[ will see," and opening the window, she looked down to the 
bottom of the deep corridor, or passage , between the chAteau and 
the walls. 

There was nobody there , however. All was solitary ; and even 
on the ramparts , the scanty watch had dwindled away to nothing; 
every one who dared , hurrying away to witness the gay wedding of 
Mademoiselle d'Albret , and all making their own comments upon 
the decency and propriety which their noble lord and master dis- 
played in burying his brother, and marrying his nephew on the 
selfsame morning. 

The eye of Helen de la Tremblade ran along the wall towards 
the chapel , in which she had found her uncle , on her first arrival, 
not many hours before ; and she examined every prominent point, 
attentively. First came a large mass of masonry containing some 
of the best rooms in the chiteau , projecting from the rest of the 
building ; then appeared a round tower with a turret fastened to 
its side ; and then the roof of the chapel , built against the walls, 
was seen with part of one window , peeping out from behind the 
tower. But all the way down , neither on the walls , nor between 
them and the chiteau , could Helen descry any one. 

As her eye strayed casually, however, to some low trees and 
bushes , which ran down the slope in the neighbourhood of the 
chapel , she thought she saw something move amongst the grey 
branches , but could not distinguish what; and , as she was gazing 
more eagerly to trace the object as it proceeded , she heard high 
tones speaking in the adjacent room ; and turned to listen. She 
recognized the voices of Monsieur deLianeourt and Rose d'Albret; 
but she could not catch the words that were uttered, though some 
of them were spoken loud and in apparent anger. 
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'^He ha&come to take her/' said Helen to herself , '*aod she 
will not go. — Oh, thatl could aid her!" 

Her first impulse was to approach nearer the door , in order to 
push back the lock with the dagger which the boy had left with 
her; but then she reflected, that singly, she could do nothing to 
prevent the €ount from dragging poor Rose to the altar. 

<^No!" she said, re-seating herself near the window, and a 
look of dark and gloomy determination coming over her face, **No! 
I will let them take her away — and then I will confront them all. 
— Ay , in the hall , amidst menials and soldiers and friends ; and 
they shall hear truth. — Hark, how loud he speaks! He is 
threatening her. — Poor Rose ! 'T is all silent now — she must be 
gone I — Bark, the door bangs to! — They have dragged her 
away. Now, boj, now^ for I must follow soon." 

She ran hastily to the window again , and gazed out. The page 
was not yet there ; and Helen hesitated whether to wait or hurry 
away to the hall. 

At that moment, the sound of a hunting horn reached her ear, 
and she looked up from the passage between the walls , on which 
her eyes had been bent, to the undulating country straight before 
her , beyond the defences of the ch&teau. There was a large party 
of horsemen issuing from the nearest wood, distant about half -a 
mile; and Helen, with her quick fancy cried, **It may be Oe 
MonUgni ! " 

But just then , from 'the bushes beyond the chapel , a man on 
foot darted forth, and ran tound, as if he perceived her at the 
window. She instantly recognized Estoc , and stretched her head 
farther forward , in order that he might certainly see her. The 
old soldier paused .immediately opposite , and came as near to the 
wall as he could , without losing sight of her ; and then he raised 
his voice , and pointed with his hand to the party of horsemen — 
stQl advancing. 

But the distance rendered most of his words indistinct, and 
Helen caught only the few last, ** — The postern a little to your 
right — before they can arrive ; for they have barred us out by the 
chapel/' was all that she could distinguish. 
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*'TheD these are enemies coming/* she thought; *'and all 
depends upon Estoc getting in first." 

She tried to make him hear in vain ; her weaker voice was lost 
in air ; but just as she was about to withdraw, force back the lock, 
run down and open the postern, she saw the figure of the page 
coming round the square tower. He had a heavy basket on his 
arm, and was proceeding, with his eyes cast down, to wind up, 
with boyish habits , a quantity of string upon a piece of wood; but 
Helen called aloud, ''Philip! Philip!*' 

The boy looked up. ''Run round, without a moment's delay," 
cried Helen , " and open the first postern to the west ; show your- 
self beyond, and you will find Estoc. — Run, Philip, run, if 
you would save us all." 

The boy threw down the basket , and sped forward as rapidly 
as possible. Helen saw the postern unlocked and pushed open; 
and then withdrawing from the window, she murmured, "Now 
then , to stop them till help arrives ! I will at least do that, if it 
cost my life or that of others — He said my uncle was in the room 
at the bottom of the great staircase. Perhaps I can set him free 
too ; " and , hastening to the door which led out at once at the top 
of the stairs , she easily forced back the lock with the well-tem* 
pered blade of the boy's poniard , and threw it open. She started, 
however, on seeing the maid, Blanchette, straight before her; 
but resolved to pass at all risks , she grasped the dagger firmly in 
her hand , and gazed upon the girl's countenance for an instant. 

It was as pale as death ; but Blanchette, seeing her thus pause 
and look at her, exclaimed, "Pass on. Mademoiselle Helen — 
pass on to the hall. You may see things there that you do not ex- 
pect. — I wont stop you. 

' ' Woe to those who try ! " vehemently cried Helen ; and dart- 
ing on without another word, she descended that flight of stairs, 
and passed through the corridor below. An old man met her as 
she went, but started back as if she had been a spectre ; and Heleu 
hurried forward, reached the foot of the great staircase, rushed 
towards the chamber, which the boy had mentioned as her uncle's 
place of confinement. 

The door was locked, and the key had been taken out; the 
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lock too was in tbe inside. Helen shook the door wildly , and ex- 
claimed, **Are you there? are you there?" 

* * I am /' replied the voice of her uncle from within. '* Is that 
you, Helen?" 

** Yes ," cried the girl , *♦ How can I let you out quickly? " 

''Run up the passage ," cried the priest, and take the key out 
of the last door on the right hand. It fits this lock." 

Helen flew rather than ran, returned with the key, unlocked 
the door , and threw it open. 

* ' Quick, quick ! " she cried . *' There is not a minute to spare. 
They are now forcing her to the marriage ; but I will confront them 
all. I will stop them or die ! " and with her whole frame thrilling 
with excitement, her eyes flashing with unnatural light , and the 
wildness almost of insanity in her look, she darted away, up the 
great staircase , through the corridor at the top , and reached the 
door of the hall. Before it, stood the man Martin , who as soon 
as he beheld, her, exclaimed "Ah, Mademoiselle Helen! yon 
cannot pass here." 

** Stand back, or I will stab you to the heart 1" exclaimed 
Helen , raising the dagger; and as he retreated a step to avoid the 
blow that seemed ready to descend, she darted forward, and, 
before he could stop her , was in the midst of the hall. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

All had been prepared in the great hall of the ChAteau de 
Marzay for the marriage of Rose d'Albret with Nicholas deChazeal, 
as far as the time and circumstances would admit. A few of such 
flowers , as the early season of the year afforded , had been ga- 
thered to strew the floor, or to form into nosegays. Various old 
banners and decorations had been brought forth , to give an ap- 
pearance of splendor and* gaiety to the scene; and if friends and 
relations had not been summoned to honour the occasion , their 
places were filled up by the servants and attendants of the family, 
dressed in their best attire. All Madame de Chazeul's maids were 
there, all the women servants of the chateau, with the sole excep- 
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lion of Blanchette, who, as the reader koows, had remained io 
her mistress's apartments. 

But the principal group in the room , was stationed near the 
table, in the midst, on which lay the contract of marriage, neatly 
tied with white riband , and surrounded by a chaplet of violets and 
snow-drops. That group consisted of the young Marquis de Cha- 
zeul , dressed in all the most extravagant finery of that extravagant 
day , of the Marchioness his mother, and the notary public of the 
Holy Roman Empire, who, called upon continually to deal with 
great people , was conversing familiarly with his two companions, 
and giving them his advice how to proceed in certain cases, which 
they had suggested for his consideration. 

When first Madame de Chazeul had entered the room, she 
was followed by her page ; but in the conversation which suc- 
ceeded, between herself, the notary, and her son, she did not 
remark that the boy slipped away quietly and quitted the hall, 
without attracting the attention of any one. 

The reader will have the kindness to remember that , as I de- 
scribed this hall at first, it might be entered by three different 
doors ; the one communicating with the great staircase, by means 
of a short corridor with deep windows at the south end; another 
leading, by a separate passage , to the apartments of the Count de 
Liancourt, and to those which Rose d'Albret had formerly occu- 
pied ; and the third on the western side , giving exit to the walls, 
by the little flying bridge , which we have more than once already 
mentioned. 

As it was the door on the north by which Rose d'iJbret and the 
Count were expected to enter, the eyes of the whole party were 
turned , from time to time , in that direction ; but yet , for more 
than a quarter of an hour after the Marchioness de Chazeul had 
entered , no one else appeared; and she herself seemed to be , as 
probably she really was, somewhat anxious and impatient of the 
long delay which took place. Every one remarked that her face 
looked pale, notwithstanding her rouge, and that a sort of sharp 
and irritable twitching about the muscles of the mouth and nostril 
displayed itself in a manner which none of them had ever seen 
before. 
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At the end of that quarter of an liour , -she advanced to the 
table at the further side of the hall , where various refreshments 
had been set out, and drank a quantity of water and some wine. 
Then she sat down; and then she rose again.; and then advancing 
to her son, she whispered, ^'How long they are! I fear your 
uncle has been fool enough to let her argue with him , instead of 
stepping her at once." 

''But just as she spoke, the door was thrown sharply open, 
and the Count de Liancourt himself appeared , accompanied by 
poor Rose d'Albret. .She was as pale as death ; and before she 
entered she paused , «nd put her hand twice to her head , as if her 
brain grew giddy; but Monsieur de Liancourt took her by the 
arm , not quite as gently as might be , and led her into the hall. 
All parties made way, and formed a circle round the table, on 
which the contract lay , leaving sufficient space for the principal 
parties to advance and sign the document. 

'' I am faint ," said Rose , as the Count hurried on ; ^^ give mc 
some water," 

*' Give her some water, give her some water," cried the Count 
''Mademoiselle d'Albret is somewhat faint." 

Chazeul instantly sprang to the other table , and fetched t 
cup of water; but when he brought it, Rose put it aside , with i 
look of disgust, replying, " Not from your hand ! " and, seeming 
to recover strength and courage from the effort , she took a stei 
forward as if towards the table. 

The notary immediately advanced with the pen in his hand 
saying, "The contract has been read. Mademoiselle, by youi 
guardian. Monsieur de Liancourt, on your part, and by Monsieoi 
de Chazeul on his own« It is , therefore , doubtless , unneces- 
sary to read it over to yourself, as they are quite satisfied." 

"Oh! quite unnecessary," cried the Count. "Point oil 
where she is to sign." 

"Stay a moment," cried Rose d'Albret; "I told you. Sir, 
before I came hither, that I did not intend to sign this paper— 
that nothing shall ever induce me to sign it : and my only object in 
appearing here now, is to protest before all these witnesses, tiuit 
I will never be the wife of Nicholas de Chazeul." 
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Looks of surprise passed round the greater part of the crowd; 
and many of them whispered to their neighbour, inquiring what 
would be done next y while Madame de Chazeul stepped forward 
with a flashing eye , and a quivering lip to say something in a low 
tone to her brother , and Nicholas de Chazeul , stretching out his 
tall form to its full height , tossed back his head with a look of 
scornful indignation." 

^^What says Monsieur de Liancourt?" said the notary, who 
had received his instructions from the Marchioness. *^Does he 
admit of this protest? for the lady , I conceive , must act by her 
guardian." 

* ^^^0 , I do not admit it /' cried the Count. * ^ I insist that the 
marriage go forward. Is it competent for me to sign on her 
behalf?" 

The notary hesitated. *'No," he said, at length; ''I think 
we must have her signature." 

* ' Thalyou shall never have ," replied Rose. * * I would rather 
cutafifmy hand." 

*^ I would pass over ceremonies , Sir , if I were you ," said the 
notary, speaking to the Count in a whisper. *^The lady's hand 
can be guided over the paper." 

'^ It sball be done," replied the Count; and Madame de Chazeul 
beckoned up. one of her men , saying in an under voice to her 
brother, **do it suddenly, and it will be over before she is 
aware." 

^^In the first place," rejoined the notary, in the same (one, 
** to make it all formally right, we had better inquire whether there 
be any one who wishes to take act of opposition to the marriage. — 
You are sure of all in the hall , I suppose?" 

The Marchioness nodded her head ; and the notary proceeded 
to demand , in a louder voice , if there was any 'one who had any 
lawful cause of opposition to the marriage, between Nicholas, 
Marquis de Chazeul , and Rose Demoiselle d'Albret. 

There was a sudden noise at the other side of the hall, even 
while he was speaking , and the moment after he had ceased , a 
voice, sweet and melancholy though clear and firm, exclaimed, 
^* I have ; " and, as the crowd broke away, and turned towards the 
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spot whence the sounds issued f" Helen de la Tremblade advanced, 
and stood directly opposite the Marquis de Chazeul and his 
mother. 

Chazeul turned first as red as fire, and then as pale as ashes; 
and the Marchioness stood by his side, not with the rage and Tehe- 
mence which might have been supposed , not with the ready com- 
mand of resources and the power, as well as the will, to bear dovn 
opposition , but with her teeth chattering, her face pale, her lips 
white , and her limbs trembling. 

*'IfeeI ill," she said, **1 feel ill. — I must have Uken the 
wrong cup. — Chazeul , I feel ill.*' 

But none attended to her; for the notary had turned to Helen 
de la Tremblade , and was inquiring in a formal but scornful tone, 
what were the grounds of her opposition , when another voice was 
heard, exclaiming ''These!'' and father Walter strode forward 
and took her by the hand, holding forth an open letter, ** These 
are the grounds of her opposition," he said , " Inasmuch as she is 
contracted with Monsieur de Chazeul , par paroles de futur" 

The notary turned and looked to Monsieur de Liancourt, who 
exclaimed, in a furious tone, ''They are all in a conspiracy to 
stop the marriage. I will have it go forward as I have sworn." 

"Yoii can pass over this objection, Sir," said the notary. 
" If it be at all valid , it may be pleaded hereafter in nullification." 

"Well, then, pass it over," cried the Count. "Will you 
sign. Mademoiselle d'Albret?" 

"Never!" answered Rose, firmly. "Never! so help me 
God!" 

"Then thus I wiU/Aiake you," muttered Monsieur de Lian- 
court; and, seizing her suddenly by the wrist, he dragged her 
forward to the table ; and while the man , Ren6 , stood behind to 
prevent her escape , he placed the pen partly in her hand , partly 
held it in his own , and was actually running it over the paper, 
before Rose was well aware of what he was doing. 

"I protest, in the name of God, and the Holy Catholic Church, 
against this violent and outrageous act!" exclaimed Walter de la 
TrembladQ, lifting up his hands to Heaven. 
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'* Hold! " cried a voice of thunder at tbe same moment; and, 
striding forward through the crotrd, a stout short man , vitba 
;rey beard and hair, dressed in a plain suit of russet brown, ad- 
i^anced to the table , and struck the pen out of Monsieur de Lian- 
court's hand , exclaiming, *'Hold ! Hear a word or two first! — • 
Parbleu ! you make quick work of it ! " 

The Count laid his hand upon his sword , demanding fiercely, 
' ' Who are you , insolent villain ? " 

*'Wby, this is that man , Chasseron," cried Cbazeul. *'What 
have you to do with this affair, Sir? '' 

'*Why, Ventre Saint Gris! I oppose the marriage,'* cried 
Chasseron , ^* as the lady's cousin." 

*'Her cousin!" exclaimed Cbazeul, bursting into a scornful 
laugh. '* Who ever heard of you before?" 

'^ That will not avail , unless you can prove your relationship," 
exclaimed Monsieur de Liancourt, looking to the notary. 

But that worthy officer was gazing down upon the ground some- 
what pale in the face; and Chasseron, in his bluff way, replied, 
'* Will that not do?—- Pardi, then, this will!" and, drawing his 
sword, he laid it naked upon the table. Then, taking up the 
contract of marriage , he tore it to atoms. 

Cbazeul sprang towards him with fiiry in bis countenance. But 
the notary darted in between , holding up both his hands, and ex- 
claiming, *' The King!" the King!" 

*' The King ! " cried Cbazeul staggering back. 

' ' The King ! " exclaimed Monsieur de Liancourt , gazing upon 
him. 

*^The King! the King!" cried many voices in the hall; and 
at least one half added , * * Vive Henri Quatre ! " 

'*Even so, my good friends, said Henry. <* Monsieur de 
Liancourt, you will excuse me for taking such liberties in your 
chAteau. I have been obliged to make it my halting-place this 
morning, with about a couple of hundred of my friends, who have 
just been hunting with me in these woods. But we shall all depart 
before night, and leave you in full possession of your own again, 
as I came with no hostile intention , but merely to do a little act 
of justice. And now, my fair cousin ," he continued, turning 
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to Rose d'Albret, "you must prepare for a journey to-nigbt , for 
we intend to take you with us." 

*^ My lord the King/' said the Count de Liancourt , assuming 
a tone of dignity for a last effort. ** I have to beg that, whatever 
you do , you would abstain from meddling with the arrangements 
of my family." 

*'Parbleu!" exclaimed Henry, "what would the man have? 
Without) there ! — Send in the captain of the guard and a file of 
soldiers. Either as a friend or an enemy. Monsieur de Liancourt 
— either as a good and obedient subject, or a rebel against his 
King ! — You shall act which character you please , and I will be- 
have accordingly. In the mean time, Sir, this lady is no longer 
your ward ; for, let me tell you , that you have attempted to violate 
the contract with her father, by means — of which the less we say 
the better. It shall be my task to carry that contract into execu- 
tion. Ha! the guard! — Attach Monsieur de Chazeul for high 
treason — But !' what have we got here?^' he continued , looking 
to a spot a little behind the Count, where the servants of Madame 
de Chazeul had placed her in a chair and gathered round her. "A 
dead woman , I think ! — By my life ! my old acquaintance , Jac- 
queline de Chazeul ! " 

" Good God, my mothv!" exclaimed Chazeul darting towards 
her : but the hand that he took was cold and inanimate ; and, " the 
poisoned chalice" she had prepared for others, had worked too 
certainly upon herself. 

At first, it was supposed , she did but faint: but the truth was 
soon ascertained; and when Chazeul rose from his knee, and 
turned round to the rest of the party , he beheld what was to him a 
more painful sight than even that on which he had been just ga- 
zing. It was Rose d'Albret in. the arms of Louis de Montigni : 
while Monsieur de Liancourt, with all his assumed firmness gone, 
was apparently making amends to the King by courtesy and expla- 
nation , for the tone which he had at first assumed towards him. 

But, in another part of the hall stood Helen de la Tremblade, 
with her hand in that of her uncle , while her eyes were buried on 
the old man's shoulder; and around , — at each door of the hall, 
aadWling up the whole of one side , — were seen the scarred and 
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^veather-beaten faces of the veteran royalist soldiery, with their 
while scarfs over their shoulders, and their naked swords in their 
hand. 

Chazeul turned again to the form of his dead mother, and then 
once more bent his eyes on Helen de la Tremblade. **It is the 
hand of God!" he murmured. '*Itis the hand of God!" and 
then , as the captain of the guard advanced to arrest him , he said, 
^'Wait one moment," and strode across the room towards the 
priest and his niece.. 

^^ Helen," he said in a low tone, ** Helen, I have done you 
wrong. — I am ready to make atonement. — Will you be my 
wife?" 

**No!" cried Helen, turning round towards him, **No! — 
My fate is fixed. The cloister is the only shelter for one whose 
heart has been trampled on like mine." 

**Nay, nay!" cried H«nri Quatre stepping forward. "Re- 
member, my fair friend, penitence should be always accepted. 
Were it not so , how should I ever find grace , as I yet hope to do? 
— Nay, sufifer me to be the mediator. Here, Monsieur de Cha- 
zeul," he continued, taking Helen's hand , and placing it in that 
of the Marquis. *'Take her: and if she have loved you too well 
heretofore , it is a thousand chances to one that you soon teach 
her to mend that fault, when you are her husband. — However, 
you shall have fair room to try ; for we must not cage so promising 
a bridegroom. Captain , we shall not want your good offices for 
the present." 

The augury of the King was unhappily but too correct; and 
two years had barely elapsed, when Helen, Marchioness of Cha- 
zeul , retired for ever from the busy world , with the consent of 
her husband , to the convent of a sisterhood of cloistered nuns. 



THE END. 
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